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FOREWORD 

It  has  been  said  that  history  gathers  for  us  the  treasures  of  the  past  and  lays  at  our 
feet  the  experiences,  the  accumulations,  the  attainments  and  the  ideals  of  those  who 
have  lived  before  us.  If  this  be  true,  the  history  of  Methodism  holds  a  rich  legacy  for  us 
all. 

While  much  has  been  written  about  our  Methodist  heritage,  much  is  also  being  lost 
especially  in  regards  to  local  church  and  local  area  Methodist  history. 

The  central  purpose  of  this  book  is  not  to  garner  acclaim  for  anyone  —  not  to 
attempt  a  display  of  literary  genius  —  not  to  lay  claim  to  originality,  but  to  seize, 
accumulate  and  preserve  the  spirit  and  accomplishments  of  our  forbears. 

For  it  is  in  just  such  gathering  and  recording  of  the  faas,  as  we  best  understand 
them  about  our  heritage,  that  we  can  make  our  part  of  the  world  a  little  richer  and  a  little 
better  informed  about  this  rich  heritage  we  can  so  proudly  claim. 

While  the  central  theme  of  the  book  deals  with  the  introduaion,  growth,  and 
influence  of  Methodism  in  Union  County,  we  feel  obligated  to  trace  its  path  back  to  its 
founder  so  that  we  can  more  adequately  capture  the  essence  and  ideals  laid  out  for  us  by 
those  who  came  before  us. 

It  is  the  profound  hope  of  the  author  that  others  will  discern  the  "gaps"  within  this 
dissertation  and  fiU  them  and  also  will  give  fuller  and  deeper  interpretation  to  our 
modern  day  accomplishments,  witness  and  opportunities. 
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Qiapter  I 
THE  BEGINNING 

The  year  is  1708.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough  has  swept  to  a  magnificent  victory  at 
Blenheim.  Cabinets  were  rising  and  falling.  History  was  being  rewritten. 

However,  with  all  the  great  events  taking  place  in  those  years,  nothing  could 
compare,  in  its  influence  on  the  whole  of  England  and  the  whole  world,  to  the  events 
unfolding  on  the  second  floor  of  an  obscure  Rectory  in  Epworth  in  the  bleak  fen  country 
of  east  England. 

For  it  was  in  this  setting,  a  nursery,  that  a  mother  was  carefully  and  with  complete 
dedication,  nurturing  in  her  children  the  seeds  of  a  faith  which  would  literally  transform 
the  face  of  England  for  all  time. 

From  this  sainted  mother's  constant  and  abiding  care  would  spring  a  flame  which 
would  consume  the  soul  of  a  nation  —  a  nation  whose  religion  had  become  lifeless  with 
cold  formality  and  which  was  mired  in  meaningless  leadership. 

It  was  in  this  nursery  that  Susannah  Wesley,  youngest  of  twenty-five  children,  and 
mother  of  nineteen,  planted  the  seeds  of  the  Great  Methodist  Movement  —  the 
movement  which  was^  to  transform  England  and  leap  the  ocean  to  become  one  of  the 
most  spiritually  powerful  transforming  influences  on  the  life  of  Early  America. 

To  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  power  and  meaning  behind  this  movement,  one  has  to 
but  step  back  in  time  and  witness  one  of  the  great  scenes  in  Qiristian  history. 

It  was  April  2,  1739,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  place  is  a  little  hill  at 
Kingswood,  just  outside  Bristol,  a  city  on  the  west  coast  of  England. 

The  nearby  mines  had  just  closed  for  the  day  and  the  miners,  dirty,  dishevelled  and 
tired,  had  just  finished  a  days  work  under  oppressive,  even  barbarous  conditions. 

They  gathered  to  hear  a  man  preach  and  soon  there  was  a  crowd  of  three  thousand 
gathered. 

Upon  a  little  rise  of  ground  stepped  a  physically  slight  and  frail  man,  carefully 
dressed  in  contrast  to  his  audience. 

Surely  he  would  have  fit  better  into  a  college  library  or  into  the  dim  recesses  of  a 
Gothic  Church  than  into  that  rough  and  tumble  crowd. 

He  looked  hesitant,  as  indeed  by  his  own  confession,  he  was.  The  man  was  John 
Wesley,  an  ordained  minister  of  the  Church  of  England.  A  strange  figure  for  what  today 
would  be  called  a  "soap  box".  He  was  full  of  misgivings,  but  he  had  made  his  decision 
and  he  would  not  draw  back. 


He  announced  his  text  and  the  rumble  of  the  crowd  ceased.  His  voice,  not  great  in 
volume,  but  with  a  piercing,  carrying  power,  carried  in  his  text  a  message  almost  as  new 
to  those  downtrodden  people  as  it  was  to  another  company  when  it  was  first  proclaimed 
more  than  eighteen  centuries  before. 

For  Wesley  had  used  the  words  of  another  young  man,  at  the  beginning  of  an 
earlier  ministry.  His  words  were  ... 

"The  spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me  because  He  has  annointed  me  to  preached  the 
Gospel  to  the  poor.  He  hath  sent  me  to  heal  the  brokenhearted,  to  preach  deliverance  to 
the  captives,  and  a  recovery  of  sight  to  the  blind.  To  set  at  liberty  those  that  are  bruised." 

This  was  something  that  was  thrilling  and  new  —  hope  for  the  hopeless  —  a 
feeling  that  they  were  worth  something,  that  God  loved  them  and  offered  them 
salvation. 

So  eagerly  did  they  respond,  that  during  the  following  week,  on  that  spot,  John 
Wesley  preached  to  over  forty  thousand  people. 

From  early  events,  such  as  this  one  at  Bristol  and  with  the  assurance  and  power  he 
had  found  in  his  "warm  heart  experiences"  at  Aldersgate,  John  Wesley  launched  the 
great  Methodist  movement. 

From  Scrooby  went  out  the  Pilgrims  to  plant  a  new  world  .  .  . 

From  Ep worth,  fourteen  miles  distance,  John  Wesley  went  out  to  save  an  old  one. 


MAN  ON  HORSEBACK 

Man  on  horseback  has  cast  a  somber  shadow  across  the  pages  of  history.  He  has 
been  the  symbol  of  the  forces  of  slaughter  and  devastation  which  have  swept  across  the 
face  of  the  earth. 

Tlie  world  needed  a  new  type  of  man  on  horseback.  John  Wesley  was  such  a  man.  He 
was  a  new  type  of  conquerer  bringing  not  death  —  but  life! 

He  did  not  fit  the  mold  of  the  conquering  horseman  —  in  fact  he  was  sort  of  prim 
and  a  neat  dresser.  All  his  life  he  detested  "screaming"  and  rebuked  it  in  his  preachers. 
Yet  he  was  a  more  prodigious  horseman  than  even  Napoleon. 

In  more  than  fifty  years,  he  traveled,  mostly  on  horseback,  over  two  hundred  and 
twenty  five  thousand  miles  and  preached  over  forty  thousand  sermons.  He  was 
averaging  eight  hundred  sermons  a  year,  some  weeks  preaching  in  as  many  as  thirteen 
different  places. 

At  the  age  of  eighty-five,  he  preached  eighty  times  in  a  period  of  eight  weeks. 
Augustine  Birrell  said  "Wesley  paid  more  turnpike  fees  than  any  man  that  ever  bestrode 
a  beast." 

It  was  also  said  of  him  that  he  compiled  the  most  amazing  record  of  human 
exertion  ever  penned  and  endured. 

Attila,  the  Hun,  has  been  called  "The  Scourge  of  God".  John  Wesley  would  truly  be 
called  "The  Blessing  of  God"! 

Of  his  dedication,  Richard  Gilder  penned  the  following: 


"In  those  clear  piercing  pitious  eyes  behold, 
The  very  soul  that  over  England  flamed, 
E>eep,  pure,  intense  —  consuming  shame  and  ill, 
Conviaing  men  of  sin  —  making  faith  live, 
And  —  this  the  mightiest  miracle  of  all  — 
Creating  God  again  in  human  hearts  .  .  . 
Let  not  that  image  fade. 
Ever,  oh  God,  from  out  of  the  minds  of  men, 
Of  him,  thy  messneger  and  stainless  priest. 
In  a  brute,  sodden  and  unfaithful  time. 
Early  and  late,  oer  land  and  sea,  on-driven. 
In  youth,  in  eager  manhood,  age  extreme  — 
Driven  on  forever,  omnipotent  desire  — 
The  hunger  and  passion  for  men's  souls!" 

Robert  Mclntyre  caught  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  meaning  and  fruits  of  his 
labors  in  the  following: 

"I  gazed  toward  Heaven  in  a  vision  clear, 

and  watched  the  Angel  tall,  who  waits,to  welcome  those  whom  God  draws 

near 

the  city  with  the  twelve  white  gates. 

I  spoke  to  him  —  "What  strong  soul  led 

to  Jesus'  cross  this  bright  array.'*" 

His  smile  broke  glorious,  as  he  said, 

A  man  named  Wesley  passed  this  way". 

Such  was  the  legacy  of  the  man  John  Wesley  and  such  was  the  heritage  he  created 
and  handed  down  to  his  preachers,  the  circuit  riders,  as  they  faced  the  rigors  associated 
with  spreading  "Scriptural  Holiness  throughout  the  land". 

It  is  not  the  purpose  or  scope  of  this  writer  to  delve  into  dissertations  on  John 
Wesley  and  his  doctrines  on  theology.  We  will  leave  this  task  to  the  many  who  are  far 
more  capable  to  write  in  these  areas. 

Before  we  leave  the  shores  of  England  we  must  include  the  revelations  of  other 
events  which  played  vital  roles  in  the  formation  of  our  great  church. 


THE  CLASS  MEETING 

Methodism  did  not  begin  as  a  separate  church,  nor  did  its  leader,  Wesley,  ever 
intend  it  to  be  such. 

It  began,  while  still  a  part  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  small  religious  societies. 

Soon  after  these  societies  were  were  formed,  the  need  for  even  smaller  groups 
within  them  became  apparent  —  hence  the  class  meeting. 

It  was  here,  within  these  weekly  class  meetings,  that  stability,  power  and 


perseverance  came  to  the  Methodist  movement. 

These  class  meetings  provided  the  needed  disciplined  fellowship  for  mutual  help 
and  upbuilding. 

This  concept,  still  a  viable  one  for  any  day,  can  best  be  defined  as  "A  company  of 
people  having  the  form  and  seeking  the  power  of  Godliness,  united,  in  order  to  pray 
together,  to  receive  the  word  of  exhortation  and  to  watch  over  one  another,  in  love,  that 
they  may  help  each  other  work  out  their  own  salvation". 

It  is  doubtful  there  has  been  such  an  instrument  for  personal  upbuilding  since  the 
days  of  the  Apostles. 

Wesley  was  quick  to  recognize  the  strength  of  these  small  classes  with  this  weekly 
reviews  of  each  participant.  He  saw  that  these  classes  secured  a  constant  guard  against 
sin  and  indifference  among  his  followers. 


JOYFUL  SONG 

The  Methodist  movement  sang  a  new  day  into  England.  Methodists  were  a 
singing  people.  Therein  lay  much  of  the  power  of  the  movement. 

These  early  Methodists  were  happy  folk  in  spite  of  their  oppressed  economic 
conditions.  They  had  tapped  the  Source  of  all  happiness  and  contentment,  and  therefore 
because  of  this  felt  the  joy  of  a  new  song. 

They  sang  at  meetings,  on  the  way  home  from  meeting,  at  home,  at  work,  at 
leisure. 

They  joyously  went  forth  to  battle  for  the  Kingdom  of  God  against  the  kingdom  of 
evil  and  a  chief  weapon  was  exultant  joyful  song. 

Until  the  coming  of  the  Wesleys,  there  was  no  singing  of  hymns,  in  our  modern 
sense.  There  was  only  the  chanting  of  the  ancient  Psalms. 

The  Methodist  singing  was  something  new  —  joyous  outward  expressions  of  real, 
inward  experiences  with  the  living  power  of  Qirist. 

Charles  Wesley  changed  all  the  droning,  drab  spirit  of  music  —  once  and  for  all 
time.  He  characterized  the  revival  his  brother  John  was  bringing  by  a  new  fervor  for 
Christian  praise. 

Someone  has  said  that  this  Methodist  revival  was  marked  by  great  preaching  but 
that  it  was  a  revival  which  was  made  by  great  singing. 

On  the  day  of  his  conversion  at  Aldersgate,  just  four  days  prior  to  John's  similar 
experience,  Charles  penned  these  words:  "Oh,  where  shall  my  wandering  soul  begin?" 

On  that  day,  the  full  power  of  his  special  gift  and  call  was  revealed  —  a  power  that 
seemed  to  flow  in  an  unending  outpouring  from  his  pen  —  a  power  that  produced  over 
six  thousand  hymns  of  praise. 

Many  times,  after  riding  great  distances,  he  would  dismount  and  rush  into  the 
house  breathlessly  calling  for  pen  and  ink  before  the  words  of  praise  acquired  while 
riding  dimmed  in  his  memory. 

One  such  occasion  brought  forth  the  following. 


"Come  sinners  to  the  gospel  feast; 
Let  every  soul  be  Jesus'  guest, 
Ye  need  not  be  one  left  behind 
For  God  hath  bidden  all  mankind. 

This  is  the  time  —  no  more  delay, 
This  is  the  Lord's  accepted  day. 
Come  then,  this  moment,  at  His  call. 
And  live  for  Him  who  died  for  all. 

So  prolific  was  his  pen  and  so  stirred  was  his  soul  that  many  of  his  hymns 
contained  far  more  verses  than  are  printed  in  our  present  day  hymnals.  A  good  example 
is,  perhaps  one  of  his  most  loved  ones,  "Oh,  For  a  Thousand  Tongues  to  Sing".  This 
hymn  of  utmost  praise  contained  twenty-five  verses. 

Later  in  life  he  wrote  these  stirring  words,  "Oh  for  the  power  of  praise  I  feel  in  my 
heart.  It  seems  as  though  God's  hand  guides  mine  —  how  can  I  not  but  praise  Him!  I  do 
now  see,  since  that  day  at  Aldersgate,  that  for  this  great  revival  to  be  carried  to  the  hearts 
of  the  people,  it  must  be  carried  first  in  preaching,  and  next  on  the  wings  of  singing" . . . 
"And  these  hymns  must  carry  a  new  message  . . .  the  message  that  God  does  truly  love 
His  people,  no  matter  who  or  where  they  are". 

Historians  maintain  that  Charles  and  his  hymns  were  such  an  integral  part  of  the 
story  of  Methodism's  great  strides,  that  his  success  and  contribution  cannot  be  separated 
from  that  of  his  more  famous  brother  John. 

As  life  unfolded  for  these  two  brothers  it  became  more  and  more  evident  that 
surely  God  had  placed  a  holy  call  in  both  their  hearts  and  had  given  them  all  the  earthly 
human  nurture  they  needed  through  the  extreme  self  scrificing  love  and  discipline  of 
their  sainted  mother  Susannah. 


TOWARD  AMERICA 

As  the  giant  thunderstorm  first  appears  as  but  a  tiny  speck  on  the  horizon,  then,  as 
time  and  space  close  in,  it  breaks  with  all  its  fury  and  power  upon  the  scene,  so  it  was 
with  Methodisms  introduaion  and  influence  upon  America. 

Somewhere  on  the  plains,  in  villages  or  in  the  cities  of  England,  Ireland,  or 
Scotland,  a  spark  was  fanned  to  life  and  a  soul  reborn  under  the  mighty  preaching  of 
John  Wesley. 

This  spark  then  moved  across  the  Atlantic  as  the  tides  of  immigration  flowed  and 
became  implanted  here  to  flower  into  the  first  Methodist  Society  in  America. 

Inauspicious  in  its  beginning,  Methodism,  in  a  very  short  period  of  time,  rose  to 
the  forefront  in  the  crusade  to  capture  America  out  of  the  snares  of  other  religious 
ideologies  and  beliefs  and  once  and  for  all  time  bring  it  under  the  banner  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Taking  in  all  seriousness  the  mandate  of  the  gospel  to  "Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and 
preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature",  Methodism  rode  the  crest  of  migrations  across  this 
land  truly  taking  the  gospel  into  every  corner  where  man  settled.  Its  life  is  spiritual  and 
to  carry  this  life  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  is  its  mission. 


Qiapter  II 
IT  CAME  TO  AMERICA 

The  Discipline  of  1787  states  "During  the  space  of  thirty  years  past,  certain 
persons,  members  of  the  society,  immigrated  from  England  and  Ireland  and  settled  in 
various  parts  of  this  country." 

"About  twenty  years  ago  (1767)  Philip  Embury,  a  local  preacher  from  Ireland, 
began  to  preach  in  the  city  of  New  York  and  formed  a  society". 

"About  this  same  time,  Robert  Strawbridge,  also  a  local  preacher  from  Ireland, 
came  to  Maryland  preaching  there  and  forming  societies  at  Sam's  Qeek". 

Some  historians  have  stated  that  Strawbridge  began  the  first  society  and  others 
maintain  that  it  was  Embury  in  New  York. 

Whatever  the  case  may  be,  it  is  borne  out  by  records  that  each  of  these  men  were 
actively  organizing  societies  and  leading  in  preaching  during  the  early  to  middle 
seventeen-sixties. 

There  is  another  viewpoint  regarding  the  first  aaivities  of  Methodists  in  America 
which  bears  some  significance. 

In  North  Carolina  in  1760,  several  letters  from  a  Rev.  James  Reed,  a  minister  in 
the  Church  of  England,  gave  rise  to  speculation  that  prior  to  this  time  there  were  active 
Methodists  in  this  state. 

Rev.  Reed's  first  letter  states  —  "Great  numbers  of  dissenters  of  all  denominations 
came  and  settled  among  us  from  New  England,  particularly  Anabaptists,  Methodists, 
Quakers  and  Presbyterians". 

"The  Anabaptists  are  obstinate,  illiterate,  and  grossly  ignorant,  the  Methodists 
ignorant,  censorious  and  uncharitable". 

In  another  letter  in  1761  he  states  "The  Methodists  of  late  have  given  me  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  along  the  borders  of  my  parish  by  preaching  up  the  inexpiedence  of 
human  learning  and  the  praaice  of  moral  virtue,  the  great  expediency  of  dreams, 
visions  and  immediate  revelations.  I  have  labored  so  much  to  stop  their  progress  and  I 
thank  God  for  great  success." 

"If  the  Society  could  favor  me  with  a  few  suitable  tracts  they  would  be  of  service,  at 
present,  by  preventing  the  poor,  ignorant  people  from  being  deluded  and  easing  the 
heavy  burden  .  .  .". 

Still  again  the  same  year  he  writes  ". . .  The  fervor  of  the  Methodist  upon  the  skirts 
of  my  parish  is  very  much  abated  and  the  little  ground  they  have  gained  in  this  country,  I 


very  much  believe,  will  in  a  few  months  be  totally  lost  .  .  .". 

There  is  speculation  that  these  people  Rev.  Reed  called  Methodists,  may  or  may 
not  have  been  mistakenly  identified  as  Methodists.  There  was  a  sect  called  New  Lights 
settling  in  North  Carolina  about  this  same  time  and  George  Whitfield  had  stated  that  he 
thought  that  Rev.  Reed  had  wrongly  called  them  Methodists. 

Whatever  the  situtation,  it  is  now  plain  and  clear  that  Methodism,  a  relative 
newcomer  on  the  American  scene,  was  established  during  these  years  as  a  vital  and 
vibrant  force. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  societies  in  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  began 
to  grow  and  flourish. 

Members  of  the  New  York  Society,  Phillip  Embury,  Barbara  Heck,  Thomas  Webb, 
and  Thomas  Taylor  began  to  be  concerned  about  the  orderly  and  continuing  growth  of 
the  movement. 

In  1767,  Thomas  Taylor  sent  an  earnest  appeal  to  Wesley,  a  part  of  which  read  ". . . 
we  must  have  a  man  of  wisdom,  of  sound  faith  and  a  good  disciplinarian,  one  whose 
heart  and  soul  are  in  the  work  and  I  doubt  not,  by  the  goodness  of  God,  such  a  flame 
would  be  kindled  as  would  never  stop  until  it  reaches  the  great  south  sea.  Dear  Sir  —  I 
entreat  you,  for  the  goodness  of  thousands,  to  use  your  utmost  endeavors  to  send  one 
over." 

Upon  receipt  of  this  appeal,  Wesley  presented  it  at  the  conference  which  was  in 
session  at  Leeds  in  1769. 

He  stated,  "We  have  an  urgent  call  from  our  brother  in  New  York  to  come  over 
and  help  them.  Who  will  go?" 

Richard  Boardman  and  Joseph  Pillmoor  offered  themselves  in  response  to  this 
request,  thus  becoming  the  first  official  link  between  Wesley  and  the  new  societies  in 
America. 

On  Oaober  24,  1769,  these  two  ministers  landed  in  America  near  Philadelphia  to 
begin  the  work  of  the  organized  ministry  in  this  country. 

Boardman  chose  to  go  to  New  York  to  begin  his  service,  while  Pillmore  began  his 
work  in  Philadelphia.  Later  Pillmoor  began  to  move  south,  first  to  strengthen  the  work 
of  Strawbridge  in  Maryland,  and  then  on  through  Virginia. 


INTO  NORTH  CAROLINA 

After  preaching  some  time  in  Virginia,  Pillmoor  turned  his  face  toward  North 
Carolina. 

There  is  no  record  that  he  organized  a  society  in  the  state,  however,  he  has  the 
honor  of  preaching  the  first  Methodist  sermon  here  on  Sept.  28,  1772. 

Quoting  from  his  journal  —  "I  took  leave  of  my  dear  friends  for  a  little  while  and 
set  out  for  North  Carolina.  The  day  was  very  hot  and  my  way  was  through  the  woods.  I 
called  in  at  many  little  houses  but  could  get  nothing  for  my  horse  until  late  afternoon, 
when  I  found  a  little  ordinary,  where  I  stopped  to  dine". 


"In  the  evening  several  young  countrymen  came  in  who  desired  to  speak  to  me  and 
we  spent  our  time  in  agreeable  conversation,  singing  and  praying". 

The  next  day  he  reached  Currituck  in  North  Girolina.  Beginning  without  delay,  he 
declared  to  Baptists  and  Presbyterians . . .  "He  shall  baptise  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
fire". 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  appropriate  for  a  Methodist  sermon,  at  that  time, 
to  precede  a  campaign  in  North  Carolina  for  the  salvation  of  Men. 

Quoting  Pillmoor  further  -  "God  made  His  word  like  a  hammer  that  breaketh  the 
rock  in  pieces.  The  poor  people  expressed  utmost  gratitude". 

Pillmoor  traveled  to  several  other  locations  in  the  area,  preaching  and  leading  — 
then  returned  to  Virginia  on  September  30th. 

Again  in  1773,  he  returned,  this  time  staying  an  extended  time,  preaching  in  many 
places  as  he  made  his  way  on  into  South  Carolina. 

Pillmoor  was  followed  by  Robert  Williams  during  the  year  1773.  In  Lee's  "Short 
History  of  Methodism",  it  is  said  that  Williams  would  use  every  opportunity  to  preach 
the  gospel  and  push  forward  his  work. 

He  would  go  hear  the  clergy  of  the  established  church  and  after  the  congregation 
was  dismissed,  he  would  go  out  of  the  church  and  standing  on  a  stump  or  log,  would 
then  begin  to  sing,  pray,  and  to  preach  to  hundreds. 

About  this  time.  Rev.  Thomas  Ranken  visited  the  state.  His  own  account, 
displaying  the  peoples  eagerness  to  hear  the  message,  is  as  follows: 

"Monday  July  15,  1775  —  I  rode  toward  North  Carolina.  In  every  place,  the 
congregations  were  large  and  received  the  Word  with  all  readiness  of  mind.  I  know  now 
that  I  have  not  spent  such  a  week  since  I  came  to  America.  I  saw  everywhere  such  a 
simplicity  in  the  people,  with  such  a  vehement  thirst  after  the  Word  of  God,  that  I 
frequently  preached  and  continued  in  prayer  till  I  was  hardly  able  to  stand" 

"Sunday  21st  - 1  preached  at  Roanoke  Chapel  to  more  than  double  what  the  house 
would  contain.  The  windows,  being  open,  everyone  could  hear  and  hundreds  felt  the 
Word  of  God."  "Many  were  bathed  in  tears  and  others  rejoicing  with  joy  unspeakable. 
When  the  society  met,  many  could  not  refrain  from  praising  God  aloud." 

As  the  work  grew,  a  new  circuit  was  formed  in  1776.  It  was  called  the  Carolina 
Circuit  for  the  first  year,  and  then  appeared  the  next  year  on  the  records  as  North 
Carolina.  Its  borders  were  not  made  clear,  and  as  there  were  no  other  circuits  either  to 
the  west  or  south,  the  area  to  be  considered  was  unlimited. 

The  first  three  ministers  assigned  to  this  circuit  were:  Edward  Dromgoole,  Francis 
Poythress  and  Isham  Tatum. 

We  will  pick  up  the  story  of  Methodism's  growth  in  our  own  locality  later  in 
another  chapter. 

THE  MAN  AND  HIS  MISSION 

In  1771,  two  more  young  volunteer  preachers  stepped  on  the  shores  of  America  to 
begin  their  ministries  here.  One  of  them  was  Francis  Asbury.  He  was  born  in  1745.  His 
education  was  obtained  in  the  village  school  and  in  the  workshop  of  his  master,  a  maker 
of  buckles. 


He  sat  at  the  feet  of  no  Gamaliel.  He  never  crossed  the  threshold  of  a  school  of 
theology.  In  his  youth,  he  could  not  read  the  books  of  the  ancients  and  in  the  modern 
tongue,  he  acquired  none  but  the  vernacular.  But  in  the  Word  of  God,  he  was  learned, 
like  Timothy,  from  a  child. 

Converted  at  fourteen,  he  began  preaching  at  twenty-one.  At  twenty-six,  in  answer 
to  a  call  from  Wesley,  he  offered  himself  to  go  to  America  and  preach  the  gospel.  Little 
did  he  realize  the  path  that  lay  before  him  and  the  impact  his  life  would  have  on  the 
world  of  that  day  and  for  all  time.  A  great  field  was  there,  to  be  sure,  white  to  harvest, 
but  these  brave  reapers  had  to  fight  their  way.  The  Society  fo  which  he  belonged  was 
known  here,  but  only  to  be  despised.  No  church  was  ready  for  him,  no  honors  awaited 
him,  even  his  name  was  utterly  unknown. 

Such  was  the  mood  of  this  new  land  in  1771  when  he  landed  here.  The  country  was 
on  the  eve  of  war.  The  minds  of  men  were  agitated  by  stormy  passions.  The  church  he 
represented.  The  Qiurch  of  England,  was  losing  favor  at  a  fast  rate. 

The  years  that  followed  "tried  mens'  souls",  yet  in  patience,  amid  the  strife,  he 
continued  his  work  of  peace.  While  many  of  the  established  churches  ministers  began 
leaving  these  shores  for  the  safe  haven  of  England,  Asbury  remained.  Through  dangers 
and  perils,  he  held  his  way,  even  to  the  extent  of  having  to  go  into  hiding  in  Delaware 
for  two  years.  The  war  closed,  but  his  labors  had  only  begun.  In  1784,  with  hostilities 
ceasing,  and  with  Wesley  finally  consenting  to  a  separate  church,  Asbury  was  elected  the 
Methodist  Episcopals  first  bishop.  For  thirty-two  years  he  performed  the  duties  of  that 
office  with  apostolic  simplicity  and  diligence.  He  came  to  America  to  preach  the  gospel, 
and  he  accomplished  his  goal.  He  had  no  certain  dwelling  place  during  his  lifetime  here, 
but  he  desired  none,  his  salary  barely  supported  life,  but  none  had  been  promised  him. 
Material  possessions  were  never  a  luxury  for  him.  Men  appreciated  his  services  far 
beyond  his  own  estimate  of  their  value. 

His  diocese  was  greater  than  Saint  Pauls.  Within  the  compass  of  every  year,  he 
covered  from  Canada  to  Mississippi  and  returned.  His  travels  averaged  six  thousand 
miles  a  year,  almost  aU  on  horseback  or  on  foot  very  little  of  it  over  smooth  roads.  In  his 
lifetime,  he  covered  265,000  miles  dnd  preached  over  16,000  sermons,  supervised  over 
240  annual  conferences,  and  ordained  over  4,000  ministers. 

Often  his  travel  was  through  pathless  forest  and  untraveled  wilderness,  among  the 
swamps  of  the  south  and  the  prairies  of  the  west,  amid  the  heat  of  the  Carolina  lowlands 
to  the  snows  of  the  north.  There  grew  up,  under  his  hand,  an  entire  church  with  fearless 
preachers  and  untrained  members,  but  he  governed  the  multitude  as  he  had  the  handful 
with  gentle  charity  and  unflinching  firmness. 

The  existing  church  in  America,  during  the  war,  had  settled  into  complacency 
which  kept  its  influence  within  its  own  walls.  He  led  the  breakout  from  this  frozen 
stance  into  a  vigorous  evangelistic  outreach  and  growth.  He  once  and  for  all,  by  precept 
and  example,  established  the  itinerant  nature  of  the  American  Church.  The  success  he 
enjoyed  has  to  be  linked  to  his  genius  for  organization,  his  all  consuming  devotion  to 
spreading  the  gospel  and  his  endless  energy  and  courage. 

In  diligent  activity,  no  apostle,  no  missionary,  no  warrior,  ever  surpassed  him.  He 
rivaled  Melanethon  in  love,  Luther  in  boldness.  He  combined  the  enthusiasm  of  Xavier 
with  the  keen  foresight  of  Wesley. 
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Q)mparatively  destitute  of  learning,  he  was  wise  to  a  proverb.  With  a  mind 
untrained  in  school,  he  yet  seemed  to  seize  upon  such  truth  by  intuition  and  though  men 
might  vanquish  him  in  logic,  they  could  not  deny  his  conclusions. 

Such  was  Francis  Asbury.  What  is  the  monument  to  this  itinerant  Wesleyian?  He 
himself,  during  his  lifetime,  saw  the  followers  of  Wesley  in  America  increase  from  four 
preachers  and  three  hundred  members,  to  seven  hundred  preachers  and  over  two 
hundred  thousand  members. 

One  hundred  and  sixty  seven  years  have  passed  since  his  death  and  the  church  he 
founded  in  America  now  numbers  thirty  nine  thousand  preachers  and  over  nine  million 
members,  and  is  located  in  more  communities  here  than  any  other  denomination. 


POST  WAR  YEARS 

In  order  to  more  fully  appreciate  the  accomplishments  of  all  the  early  church 
leaders,  we  must  look  at  conditions  as  they  existed  in  the  years  immediately  following 
the  War.  A  very  concise  description  of  the  state  of  religion  in  America  in  those  years  was 
given  by  the  historian  Foote.  It  is  as  follows: 

"The  march  of  armies  is  marked  by  plunder  and  vice.  Dissipation  and  immorality 
following  their  path." 

Religion  in  America  remained  in  these  postwar  years  —  but  something  was 
missing.  Personal  experience  of  the  gospel  was  unknown  with  the  inevitable  results 
that  people  became  careless  about  attending  services  and  the  worldly  praaices  of  the 
impious  became  commonplace  among  church  members.  A  deep  sleep  seemed  to  weigh 
on  the  conscience  of  the  church  people.  Among  men  of  education,  particularly  the 
young,  it  became  a  mark  of  distinction  to  scoff  at  the  Bible.  The  popular  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  people  seemed  to  be  to  deny  as  often  and  as  publicly  as  possible  all  regard  for 
the  doctrines  of  the  scriptures.  Benjamin  Franklin  stated  that  he  thought  the  church 
could  not  survive  much  longer  as  it  had  sunk  to  such  low  estate  in  the  older  states,  of  his 
day,  and  was  nonexistent  on  the  frontier. 

It  was  against  just  such  a  background  as  this,  that  Methodism  began  to  be  a  vital 
force  in  the  spiritual  realm  of  early  America. 
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Chapter  III 
THE  CHURCH  IS  FORMED 

Methcxiism  in  America  prior  to  the  Revolutionary  War  was  only  an  extension  of 
Wesley's  groups,  which  were  in  turn,  only  extensions  of  the  Qiurch  of  England.  This 
was  because  Wesley,  himself,  never  wanted  to  form  a  separate  church. 

When  viaory  came  in  1783,  the  Methodists  in  America  faced  a  grave  challenge. 
Wesley's  writings  against  the  Revolution,  placed  them  in  dire  circumstance.  Many  of 
the  ministers  returned  to  England  While  Asbury  chose  to  stay,  he  had  to  hide,  during 
the  war,  because  he  refused  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Colonial  forces  and  was 
unwilling  to  bear  arms. 

Wesley  was  now  caught  between  two  forces.  On  the  one  hand,  his  Anglican  friends 
led  by  his  own  brother  Charles,  maintained  that  whatever  was  done  must  be  done  still 
within  the  framework  of  the  established  church  and  argued  that  no  separate  ordinations 
of  clergy,  by  Wesley,  must  be  carried  out. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  the  letters  from  America,  pleading  that  there  must 
be  something  done  and  his  own  good  judgement  urged  him  on  to  make  a  decision. 

Finally,  after  attempts  at  mediation  failed,  Wesley  realized  that  he  must  either  give 
his  ministers  in  America  full  ordination  with  all  the  functions  of  the  clergy  or  see  the 
movement  in  America  drift  into  chaos.  He  then  came  to  the  conclusion  to  ordain  Dr. 
Coke  and  Asbury  as  superintendents  over  the  brethren  in  America. 

In  his  letter  to  the  leaders  in  America,  Wesley  opens  with  —  "By  a  very  uncommon 
train  of  providences,  many  of  the  provinces  of  North  America  are  totally  disjoined  from 
the  British  Empire.  The  English  government  has  no  authority  over  them  either  civil  or 
ecclesiastical  and  no  one  there  claims  any  ecclesiastical  authority  at  all."  "In  this  peculiar 
situation  I  will  advise  and  draw  up  a  little  sketch."  Further  on  in  his  letter,  he  states, 
"Since  my  scruples  are  at  an  end,  I  conceive  myself  at  full  liberty,  as  I  violate  no  order, 
and  invade  no  man's  right,  by  appointing  and  sending  laborers  into  the  harvest."  "I  have 
accordingly  appointed  Dr.  Coke  and  Mr.  Francis  Asbury,  to  be  joint  superintendents 
over  our  brethren  in  North  America.  And  also  Richard  Whatcoat  and  Thomas  Vasey  to 
act  as  elders  among  them,  by  baptising  and  administering  the  Lord's  Supper."  "If 
anyone  will  point  out  a  more  rational  and  scriptural  way  of  feeding  and  guiding  those 
poor  sheep  in  the  wilderness,  I  will  gladly  embrace  it.  At  present,  I  cannot  see  any  better 
method  than  I  have  undertaken."  "As  our  American  brethren  are  now  totally 
disentangled,  both  from  the  state  and  from  English,  hierarchy.  We  dare  not  entangle 
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them  again.  They  are  now  at  full  liberty,  simply  to  follow  the  scriptures  and  the 
primitive  church.  We  judge  it  best  that  they  should  stand  fast  in  that  liberty,  wherewith 
God  has  so  strongly  made  them  free." 

With  this  letter  and  with  his  instructions  and  blessing,  Wesley  sent  them  on  their 
way  to  America  to  create  a  free  and  independent  church  with  a  most  simple,  yet  most 
profound  admonition.  "Offer  them  Christ." 

THE  CALLING  OF  THE  CONFERENCE 

G)ke,  Whatcoat,  and  Vasey,  proceeded  from  New  York  southward  until  they 
reached  Delaware.  Here  Q)ke  preached  to  a  large  group  in  a  chapel  in  the  woods.  After 
the  sermon,  a  plainly  dressed  man  came  through  the  crowd  down  to  the  pulpit.  Without 
words,  but  using  the  holy  salutation  of  the  primitive  church,  he  clasped  G)ke  into  his 
arms.  Thus  did  Q)ke  first  meet  Francis  Asbury. 

Upon  acquainting  Asbury  with  Wesley's  plan  for  the  new  church,  Freeborn 
Garrettson,  one  of  the  best  of  the  American  preachers,  was  sent  "like  an  arrow  over 
North  and  South"  calling  the  preachers  to  a  conference  at  Baltimore. 

The  conference  met  in  Lovely  Lane  Qiapel  in  Baltimore  on  the  day  before 
Christmas,  1784.  So  unanimous  were  all  present  as  to  what  should  be  done  in 
cooperation  with  Wesley's  suggestions  that  aaions  of  very  meaningful  importance  took 
place  within  a  very  short  time.  John  Dickens  made  the  motion,  and  it  carried,  to  form 
The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Wesley  had  already  ordained  Coke  and  Asbury  desired  his  American  brothers  to 
have  say  in  his  ordination.  This  they  did  and  so  therefore  on  Christmas  Day,  Asbury  was 
ordained  a  deacon,  on  the  next  day  he  was  ordained  an  elder.  On  the  next  day,  Asbury 
became  Bishop  of  the  new  church. 

As  Luccock  states,  "And  thus  it  came  to  pass,  while  there  was  yet  no  Methodist 
Church  in  England  and  while  the  Methodist  preachers  in  that  country  were  still 
regarded  as  wandering  laymen,  without  the  rights  of  full  ministers,  there  came  to  birth 
in  America,  in  a  republic  still  without  a  constitution  and  without  a  president,  the  first 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  world. 

Although  the  church  became  an  American  institution  in  structure,  its  leaders  were 
adamant  in  stria  adherence  to  the  theology  and  doctrinal  beliefs  of  their  founder, 
Wesley. 

The  episcopal  nature  of  the  new  church  was  perhaps  the  main  departure  from 
Wesley's  original  ideas.  The  church  retained  the  vital  parts  of  Wesley's  structure.  Kept 
in  place  were  the  Societies,  the  Conferences,  the  class  meetings,  the  itinerant  style  of 
ministry,  methods  of  baptism,  the  Sacrament,  the  Love  Feasts,  and  the  place  of  singing 
in  the  Body. 

More  importantly,  the  new  church  retained  doctrinal  belief?  of  Wesley  as  he  stated 
them  within  the  Articles  of  Religion.  Since  these  articles  have  become  the  standards  of 
the  faith  for  all  Methodists,  we  will  list  herein  those  articles  which  strike  at  the  very 
roots  of  our  beliefs.  These  are  the  benchmarks  of  our  faith,  guidelines  that  cannot  be  in 
any  way  substituted  for  or  removed  as  the  bedrock  foundations  upon  which  we  build  all 
teachings  and  actions. 
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The  Holy  Trinity 

There  is  but  one  Hving  and  true  God,  everlasting,  without  body  or  parts;  of 
infinite  power,  wisdom  and  goodness;  the  maker  and  preserver  of  all  things,  both 
visible  and  invisible.  And  in  the  unity  of  the  Godhead,  there  are  three  persons  of  one 
substance,  power  and  eternity  —  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost. 

The  Son  of  God 

The  Son,  who  is  the  Word  of  the  Father,  the  very  and  eternal  God,  of  one 
substance  with  the  Father,  took  man's  nature  in  the  womb  of  the  blessed  virgin;  so 
that  two  whole  and  perfect  natures,  the  Godhead  and  manhood,  were  joined 
together  in  one  person,  never  to  be  divided,  whereof  is  one  Christ,  very  God  and  very 
man,  who  truly  suffered,  was  crucified,  dead  and  buried,  to  reconcile  the  Father  to  us, 
and  to  be  a  sacrifice,  not  only  for  original  guilt,  but  for  actual  sins  of  men. 

Ressureaion  of  Christ 

Christ  did  truly  rise  again  from  the  dead  and  took  again  His  body  with  all  things 
appertaining  to  the  perfection  of  man's  nature,  wherewith.  He  ascended  into 
heaven  and  there  sitteth  until  He  return  to  judge  all  men  at  the  last  day. 

The  Holy  Ghost 

The  Holy  Ghost,  proceeding  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  is  of  one  substance, 
majesty  and  glory  with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  very  and  eternal  God. 

Holy  Scriptures 

The  Holy  Scriptures  contain  all  things  necessary  to  salvation,  so  that 
whatsoever  is  not  read  therein  nor  may  be  proved  thereby,  is  not  to  be  required  of 
any  man,  that  it  should  be  believed  as  an  article  of  faith,  or  be  thought  requisite  or 
necessary  to  salvation. 

Original  Sin 

Original  sin  is  the  corruption  of  the  nature  of  every  man  that  naturally  is 
engendered  of  the  offspring  of  Adam,  whereby  man  is  very  far  gone  from  original 
righteousness  and  of  his  own  nature  inclined  to  evil  and  that  continually. 

Freewill 

The  condition  of  man  after  the  fall  of  Adam  is  such  that  he  cannot  turn  and 
prepare  himself,  by  his  own  natural  strength  and  works  to  faith  and  calling  upon  God; 
wherefore  we  have  no  power  to  do  good  works,  pleasant  and  acceptable  to  God,  without 
the  grace  of  God  by  Christ  helping  us,  that  we  may  have  a  good  will  and  working  with  us 
when  we  have  that  good  will. 

Justification 

We  are  accounted  righteous  before  God  only  for  the  merit  of  our  Lord  and  Savior 
Jesus  Christ,  by  faith,  and  not  for  our  own  works  or  deservings:  wherefore  that  we  are 
justified  by  faith  only,  is  a  most  wholesome  doarine  and  very  full  of  comfort. 
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Good  Works 

Although  good  works,  which  are  the  fruits  of  faith  and  follow  after  justification, 
cannot  put  away  our  sins  and  endure  the  severity  of  God's  judgement,  yet  are  they 
pleasing  to  God  in  Christ  and  spring  out  of  a  true  and  lively  faith,  insomuch  that  by  them 
a  lively  faith  may  be  as  evidently  known  as  a  tree  is  discerned  by  its  fruit. 

Sin  After  Justification 

Not  every  sin  willingly  committed  after  justification  is  the  sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  unpardonable.  Wherefore  the  grant  of  repentance  is  not  to  be  denied  to  such 
as  fall  into  sin  after  justification,  after  we  have  received  the  Holy  Ghost,  we  may  depart 
from  grace  given  and  fall  into  sin,  and,  by  the  grace  of  God,  rise  again  and  amend  our 
lives.  And,  therefore,  they  are  to  be  condemned  who  say  they  can  no  more  sin  long  as 
they  live  here,  or  deny  the  place  of  forgiveness  to  such  as  truly  repent. 

The  Church 

The  visible  Church  of  Christ  is  a  congregation  of  faithful  men  in  which  the  pure 
Word  of  God  is  preached,  the  sacraments  duly  administered,  according  to  Christ's 
ordinance  in  all  those  things  that  of  necessity  are  requisite  to  the  same. 

The  Sacraments 

Sacraments,  ordained  of  Christ,  are  not  only  badges  or  tokens  of  Christian  men's 
profession,  but  rather  they  are  certain  signs  of  grace  and  God's  good  will  toward  us,  by 
the  which  he  doeth  work  invisibly  in  as  and  doth  not  only  quicken  but  also  strengthen 
and  confirm  our  faith  in  him. 

These  are  two  sacraments  ordained  of  Christ  our  Lord  in  the  Gospel;  that  is  to  say. 
Baptism  and  the  Supper  of  our  Lord. 

Baptism 

Baptism  is  not  only  a  sign  of  profession  and  mark  of  difference  whereby  Christians 
are  distinguished  from  others  that  are  not  baptised,  but  it  is  also  a  sign  of  regeneration 
or  the  new  birth. 

Lord's  Supper 

This  supper  is  a  sign  of  the  love  that  Christians  ought  to  have  among  themselves 
one  to  another  but,  more  importantly,  it  is  a  sacrament  of  our  redemption  by  Christ's 
death,  insomuch  that,  to  such  as  rightly,  worthily  and  with  faith  receive  the  same,  the 
bread  which  we  break  is  a  partaking  of  the  body  of  Christ;  and  likewise  the  cup  of 
blessing  is  a  partaking  of  the  blood  of  Christ. 

Sanctification 

Sanaification  is  that  work  of  God's  grace  by  which  we  are  renewed  after  the  image 
of  God,  set  apart  for  His  service,  and  enabled  to  die  and  live  unto  righteousness.  It 
comprehends  all  the  graces  of  knowledge,  faith,  repentance,  love,  humility,  zeal  and 
patience  and  the  exercise  of  them  toward  God  and  men. 

Thus,  with  the  foundation  having  been  laid,  the  marching  orders  given,  the  men 
ordained  and  the  appointments  made  this  first  conference  of  the  Methodist  church 
adjourned.  It  has  been  said  that  it  was  almost  as  though  some  of  the  men  leaped  through 
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the  windows  of  the  chapel  onto  their  horses  to  be  on  their  way  -—  the  King's  business 
required  haste  —  and  got  it.  With  a  zeal  to  "spread  scriptural  holiness  throughout  the 
land",  as  Wesley  had  admonished  them  to  do,  Abury  and  Coke  spared  no  time  in 
moving  on  toward  the  goal. 

The  day  after  the  conference  adjourned  Asbury  rode  fifty  miles  through  frost  and 
snow  to  begin  his  work  in  Virginia,  while  Coke  immediately  began  a  six  months 
preaching  tour  of  the  south. 


THE  CIRCUIT  RJDER 

Out  of  that  conference  at  Baltimore  in  1784  rode  sixty-five  men,  to  the  task  that  lay 
before  them,  in  the  confidence  that  they  had  been  called  by  God  to  claim  this  land  for 
Him.  Called  by  God  to  this  ministry,  ordained  by  Asbury,  organized  for  action  within 
this  new  church  structure,  they  went  out  in  the  face  of  post  war  spiritual  decline  to 
fashion  a  new  world  into  the  image  of  God.  Adhering  to  the  call  of  The  Great 
Commission  of  Jesus  when  he  said,  "Go  ye  into  all  the  world  teaching  whatsoever  things 
I  have  told  you"  they  set  their  faces  to  the  work. 

Following  other  words  of  Jesus  to  His  Apostles,  "Take  no  gold,  no  silver  nor  any 
copper  in  your  purse,  no  bag  for  your  journey,  no  two  tunics,  nor  sandals  nor  staff",  they 
committed  themselves  to  a  life  of  bare  sustenance.  Realizing  the  truth  which  Jesus  still 
yet  again  spake,  "He  that  loseth  his  life  for  my  sake,  shall  find  it",  they  accepted  the 
rigors  of  the  ministry  thrust  upon  them  when  they  took  on  the  mantle  of  a  Methodist 
Circuit  Rider.  They  had  no  important  churches  to  look  forward  to  as  rewards  for  faithful 
service. 

They  were  appointed  to  circuits,  some  even  larger  than  whole  states,  where 
perhaps  there  wasn't  even  a  single  society,  just  people  without  the  benefit  of  organized 
religion.  They  preached  and  lived  wherever  opportunity  offered,  in  taverns  in  private 
houses  which  were  mostly  dirt  floored  one  room  log  cabins,  in  town  halls,  country 
poorhouses,  on  the  trailside,  in  barnyards,  in  clearings  in  the  woods. 

They  followed  the  instruaions  given  them  in  this  charge  as  ministers:  "Go  into 
every  house  in  course,  and  teach  everyone  therein,  young  and  old,  if  they  belong  to  us,  to 
be  Christians  inwardly  and  outwardly;  fix  it  in  their  memory;  write  it  on  their  hearts." 
"In  order  to  do  this,  there  must  be  line  upon  line,  precept  upon  precept.  What  patience, 
what  love,  what  knowledge  is  requisite  for  this." 

Astride  a  horse  that  could  be  depended  on  to  plod  ahead  day  by  day,  for  months  on 
end,  wrapped  in  a  cloak  which  might  be  patched  and  repatched,  with  all  his  worldly 
goods  on  his  back  or  in  his  saddlebags,  the  Methodist  circuit  rider  rode  every  trail, 
reached  every  cabin,  and  lifted  new  standards  in  every  community.  The  faithfulness  of 
these  men  can  be  seen  in  an  almost  proverbial  saying  on  the  frontier,  on  bitter  cold 
winter  days,  "There's  no  one  out  today  but  crows  and  Methodist  preachers." 

Of  their  dedication  in  winning  new  converts,  the  following  story  says  a  lot. 
In  a  remote  seaion  of  Mississippi  in  1830,  a  Methodist  preacher  named  Nolley 
saw  fresh  wagon  tracks  across  a  field  and  overtook  a  settler  just  unloading  his 


goods  and  placing  his  family  on  a  new  homestead.  After  learning  who  Nolley 
was,  the  settler  exclaimed  in  disgust,  "Another  Methodist  preacher!"  "I  left 
Virginia  for  Georgia  to  get  clear  of  them.  There,  they  got  my  wife  and  daughter 
and  I  came  here  and  here's  one  before  I  get  my  wagon  unloaded."  "My  friend", 
said  Nolley,  "If  you  go  to  Heaven  you  will  find  Methodist  preachers  there;  if  you 
go  to  hell,  I'm  afraid  you'll  find  some  there;  and  you  see  how  it  is  on  earth,  so 
you'd  better  make  terms  with  us  and  be  at  peace." 

When  one  considers  the  rigors  of  riding  those  early  circuits,  the  question  comes  to 
mind,  "How  did  they  stand  it.''"  The  answer  is,  "They  didn't".  They  died  under  it.  Most 
of  these  early  ones  died  before  their  careers  had  hardly  begun.  Of  the  first  seven  hundred 
and  thirty  seven  whose  deaths  were  recorded,  over  two  hundred  were  under  the  age  of 
thirty-five.  One  hundred  and  twenty  one  others  under  forty-five.  Two-thirds  died  before 
serving  twelve  years. 

There  were  never  any  promises  made  as  to  a  salary.  The  only  thing  mentioned  was 
an  "allowance".  This  allowance  began  at  sixty-four  dollars  a  year  and  in  most  cases  was 
not  all  paid  out. 

To  understand  the  dangers  facing  thse  men  in  addition  to  weather,  disease,  and 
savages,  one  can  perceive,  in  part,  from  a  letter  from  Freeborn  Garretson  to  John 
Wesley  regarding  his  experiences  during  the  first  few  years  of  his  ministry: 

"My  lot  has  mostly  been  cast  in  new  places,  which  exposed  me  to  much 
persecutions.  Once  I  was  imprisoned,  twice  beaten  and  left  on  the  side  of  the  trail  for 
dead,  once  shot  at,  many  times  threatened  by  guns,  once  delivered  from  a  mob, 
surrounded  by  other  groups  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  stoned  frequently,  having  to  slip 
out  of  a  place  by  night  for  my  safety." 

Even  Wesley,  himself,  endured  many  times  of  physical  punishment  at  the  hands  of 
individuals  as  well  as  huge  mobs. 

The  education  of  these  men,  judged  by  present  day  standards,  could  be  said  to  be 
almost  nonexistent.  And  yet,  who  could  be  counted  more  successful  in  planting 
Methodism  all  across  the  breadth  of  this  nation.  Even  without  the  benefits  of  formal 
education,  they  did  indeed  possess  the  power  and  the  eloquence  that  swayed  the 
multitudes  and  brought  souls  to  Christ.  Their  colleges'  were  known  as  'brush  colleges', 
their  circuits.  Here  amidst  the  dense  forest  and  flowing  streams,  these  men  poured  over 
their  books  while  traveling  their  circuits.  In  these  long  rides,  alone,  they  had  time  to 
meditate  on  the  great  truths  they  had  been  called  upon  to  proclaim.  The  Bible  and  the 
Discipline  were  usually  the  only  two  books  the  riders  possessed.  With  the  leading  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  through  these  books,  they  received  the  inspiration  to  make  their  words 
cut  "like  a  two-edged  sword". 

These  men  practiced  an  oratory  which  was  peculiar  to  the  Wesleyan  Movement 
and  which  had  originated  in  George  Whitfield.  They  had  a  message  from  God  and  they 
knew  they  must  deliver  it.  With  a  burning  conviction  that  their  message  was  one  of 
truth,  they  took  their  lives  in  their  hands  and  went  everywhere  to  deliver  it.  Their 
preaching  was  for  immediate  results.  Their  prophetic  vision  showed  them  the  future 
doom  of  the  lost,  and  its  only  way  of  refuge. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Kilgo,  in  an  address  to  the  General  GDnference  of  1904,  said  of  the  circuit 
riders,   "What  a  mighty  man  this  itinerant  was.  Free  from  pompous  pretense, 
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unheralded  by  the  blasts  of  trumpets,  lacking  the  credentials  of  earthly  courts,  without 
wealth,  not  certified  by  lordly  society,  this  man,  The  Methodist  Circuit  Rider,  stands  the 
peer  of  any  man  who  helped  build  this  Republic."  "The  desire  and  expectation  of 
worldly  gain  did  not  mar  his  motives.  He  had  no  wish  for  social  applause,  he  sought  no 
indulgence  at  the  hands  of  patronizing  luxury  and  did  not  crave  personal  comforts;  but, 
like  a  man  upon  whom  rested  the  prophetic  commission  of  the  eternal  throne,  he  went 
to  his  task  as  one  bent  on  a  desperate  mission." 

"Serenity  was  on  his  face,  a  heavenly  radiance  was  in  his  eye,  the  tone  of  eternal 
authority  was  in  his  voice  and  the  strength  of  divine  inspiration  steadied  his  step.  He 
obeyed  the  behest  of  Heaven  and  went  everywhere,  threading  tangled  wildernesses, 
climbing  over  wild  mountains,  penetriating  dense  swamps  and  wherever  he  went  he 
delivered  the  Word  of  God  with  miraculous  power".  "He  did  not  peddle  indulgence  to 
sensuous  society,  he  made  no  concessions  to  popular  evils,  he  softened  no  word  of  truth 
in  order  to  promote  his  personal  comfort,  nor  was  he  a  mendicant  of  any  kinds  of 
worldly  favors".  "He  was  a  'prophet  sent  of  God'  and  the  tone  of  sinaitic  thunder  was  in 
his  words  while  he  waged  unceasing  war  against  sin  in  all  places.  He  arbitrated  no 
differences  between  righteousness  and  sin,  God  and  Satan,  but  proclaimed  an  eternal 
antagonism  between  them  never  to  be  adjusted  by  any  other  method  than  by  the 
everlasting  defeat  of  evil.  He  has  left  his  record  in  an  eternally  established  boundary 
between  falsehood,  righteousness  and  sin. ' 

Grissom  pays  compliment  in  the  following:  "In  the  long  and  varying  and  shifting 
annals  of  the  world's  centuries,  who  have  deserved  better  of  their  race  than  these  self- 
sacrificing  heroes?  Where  can  we  find  a  parallel  to  their  labors,  their  toils,  their  dangers, 
their  sacrifices.-^  What  blood  stained  heroes  in  all  the  ages  of  time  can  stand  side  by  side 
with  these  unknown,  obscure  men  and  claim  to  be  equal  benefaaors  of  the  human  race? 
Ye  warriors,  ye  statesmen,  where  is  your  claim  to  the  honor  and  love  of  the  race  when 
set  beside  the  unrecorded  claims  of  these  modest,  self-renouncing  preachers?  The  pages 
of  earthly  history  have  handed  down  your  needs  of  blood  to  posterity  and  rendered  your 
names  and  action  illustrious  to  future  ages;  'they'  have  sunk  into  obscure,  unknown  and 
forgotten  graves;  but  the  good  they  did  lives  after  them  and  though  man  may  not 
bestow  on  them  the  honors  due  their  great  deeds,  yet  not  one  of  them  has  failed  of  his 
reward  in  the  eyes  of  his  great  Taskmaster,  or  will  be  forgotten  in  the  day  of  the  great 
reckoning.  To  them,  the  church  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  it  can  never  repay.  But  such 
heroic  devotion  on  their  part  demands,  at  our  hands,  today,  nothing  less  than  the  same 
devotion  and  anxious  solicitude,  for  the  same  object  and  for  the  same  end." 


PERIOD  OF  REVIVAL 

A  review  of  church  history  will  show  that  it  went  through  a  long  period  of 
formalism.  Skepticism  about  religion  was  the  vogue.  The  influence  of  Tom  Paine  and 
Voltaire  was  across  the  land.  English  deism's  influence  was  being  powerfully  felt.  It  was 
during  this  time,  the  middle  of  the  seventeen-eighties,  that  God  began  to  manifest 
Himself  to  the  church  in  a  power  no  less  great  than  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  Some 
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writers  declare  that  this  power  began  to  be  felt,  in  this  part  of  the  country,  first  at 
Hampden  Sydney  College  in  Virginia.  In  1787  there  was  not  one  student  who  was 
known  to  be  in  any  way  serious  upon  religion.  It  was  a  time  when  people  of  religion 
were  treated  with  great  contempt  and  ridicule. 

In  this  atmosphere,  one  student,  Carey  AUen,  became  concerned  about  the  state  of 
his  soul.  At  a  meeting,  led  by  Rev.  Hope  Hall,  a  Methodist,  Allen  found  the  joy  and 
peace  in  surrendering  his  heart  to  Christ.  The  president  of  the  college,  upon  learning  of 
Allen's  experience,  advised  him  that  he  might  have  been  victim  of  delusion.  Another 
student  then  had  a  similar  experience  and  soon  two  others  followed  suit.  Public 
meetings  were  soon  being  held  and  in  spite  of  a  siege  of  pressure  and  doubt,  many 
others  were  being  converted. 

This  revival  then  began  spreading  into  adjoining  counties.  A  minister.  Rev. 
Patillo,  came  from  North  Carolina  to  observe  and  carried  the  fires  of  revival  back  to 
North  Carolina  in  his  heart.  James  McGready,  a  Presbyterian,  stopped  by  one  of 
Patillo's  meetings  and  was  deeply  stirred.  From  here  he  proceeded  further  into  North 
Carolina  and  began  preaching  this  new  gospel.  Another  minister,  William  Hodge, 
joined  McGready  along  with  the  McGee  brothers,  John  and  William.  John  McGee  was  a 
Methodist  minister.  These  men  met  with  less  success  than  they  had  hoped  for  within 
the  area  and  so  in  1796  they  moved  to  Logan  County,  Kentucky. 

The  account  of  their  ministry  there  and  its  far  reaching  influence  wiU  be  dealt  with 
in  a  succeeding  chapter. 

The  die  was  cast,  God  was  dealing  with  His  people  once  again  in  a  mighty  and 
dynamic  way.  Methodism,  with  its  very  essence  being  cradled  in  revival,  provided  the 
open  channel  through  which  this  revival  would  spread  to  all  corners  of  America  and 
once  and  for  all  time  claim  it  for  Christ. 


CAMP  MEETING 

Wesley's  revolutionary  break  with  the  formalistic  church,  his  style  of  bringing  the 
gospel  to  the  common  man,  Asbury's  sheer  determination  to  lead  the  American  church 
to  great  depths  of  spiritual  maturity,  the  circuit  riders'  heroic  efforts  in  spreading  this 
new  gospel  all  helped  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  new  and  exciting  day.  The  Societies,  as 
organized,  with  their  class  meetings  as  the  core  of  their  strength,  and  the  Quarterly 
Conferences  provided  the  structure  necessary  to  hold  the  movement  together. 

With  all  these  elements  in  place,  in  the  face  of  conditions  as  they  existed,  especially 
on  the  new  frontier,  something  else  would  have  to  happen  in  order  for  the  gospel  to 
garner  the  force  necessary  to  grab  the  attention  of  the  masses  and  to  turn  the  tide  of  sin's 
influence  upon  them. 

So  it  was  that  camp  meeting  was  born,  an  instrument  of  God,  to  become  the 
singularly  most  distinctive  feature  of  American  religious  life  in  the  first  half  of  the  19th 
century.  It  grew,  in  response  to  the  conditions  of  the  frontier.  The  lure  of  these  new 
lands  had  brought  those  who  were  seeking  to  be  free  of  all  restraints.  There  was  little 
moderation  in  the  lives  of  most  of  these  people.  Whiskey  was  the  common  drink  of  the 
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day.  Duelling  was  still  common  with  men  shooting  each  other  over  the  least  of  excuses. 
There  was  constant  struggle,  in  many  areas,  with  the  Indians.  Life  was  harsh,  to  say  the 
least.  Peter  Cartwright  said,  of  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  "Sunday  was  a  day  set 
apart  for  fishing,  hunting,  horseracing,  card  playing,  balls,  dances,  and  all  kinds  of  jollity 
and  mirth."  Given  all  these  kinds  of  circumstances  with  their  ensuing  influence  upon 
the  mindset  of  the  people,  it  becomes  even  more  remarkable  how  the  camp  meetings 
could  have  gripped  the  consciousness  of  this  nation  and  literally  transformed  it  for  God 
and  His  Kingdom.  As  Luccock  states  it,  "The  Camp  Meeting  came  with  an  evangel 
which  was  as  clear  cut  as  was  the  sinning  of  these  people.  It  brought  the  scattered  units 
of  these  communities  together  and  made  them  face  their  sins  as  a  body.  It  shook  them  as 
only  a  crowd  can  be  shaken.  It  inspired  them  with  a  hope  of  better  things  as  only  a  crowd 
can  be  inspired.  In  the  warmth  of  the  large  group,  men  and  women,  by  the  thousands, 
found  courage  to  face  the  temptations  of  the  raw  new  life.  It  is  doubtful  whether,  with  all 
their  faithful  cabin  to  cabin  preaching,  the  curcuit  riders  could  have  held  the  advance  of 
religion  in  these  pioneer  communities  equal  with  the  advance  of  sin.  Individual  dealing, 
however  faithful,  was  not  powerful  enough  for  such  a  situation.  Neither  was  that  of 
secluded  small  class  meeting.  What  was  needed  was  something  dramatic,  as  violent 
towards  righteousness  as  the  rest  of  the  frontier  was  towards  license,  something 
explosive  and  arresting.  That  need  the  camp  meeting  supplied."  The  success  of  camp 
meeting  rested  on  its  being  able  to  fulfill  both  a  religious  and  a  social  need  of  the  people. 

Close  contaa  on  a  regular  basis  was  not  abounding  in  those  days  of  sparcity  of 
settlement  and  of  the  hardships  of  everyday  living.  Even  though  log  rollings,  barn 
raisings,  quiltings,  weddings  and  funerals  filled  a  part  of  the  social  needs,  camp  meeting 
was  the  vehicle  for  answering  both  the  religious  and  social  needs  all  wrapped  up  in  one 
event. 

Along  with  those  who  came  to  the  camp  meetings  earnestly  seeking  a  better  way, 
there  were  others  who  came  for  trouble  and  excitement.  There  were  some  who  came 
just  to  scoff  at  the  events  occurring.  There  were  roughnecks  getting  pleasure  out  of 
making  trouble,  others  just  looking  for  excitement.  Intoxicated  people  made  much 
trouble  for  the  leaders  of  the  camps.  It  has  been  said  that  sometimes  the  preachers  had 
to  whip  their  main  tormentors  in  order  that  preaching  the  Word  might  take  place. 

The  origin  of  camp  meetings  has  been  attributed,  by  some  writers,  to  the 
Presbyterians  in  Kentucky  in  1800.  However,  it  has  been  documented  that  Lincoln 
County,  North  Carolina  was  the  scene  of  camp  meetings  as  early  as  1794. 

Daniel  Asbury  and  John  McGee  were  missionaries  in  the  area  west  of  the  Catawba 
River  beginning  around  1790.  There  were  very  few  settlers  in  this  particular  area  at  this 
time  and  therefore  no  meeting  house  in  which  to  gather.  The  preaching  that  was  done 
was  held  in  wooded  areas.  This  created  the  necessity  for  those  who  traveled  some 
distances  to  come  prepared  to  live  in  the  woods,  camp  style. 

In  1791  the  first  Methodist  church  west  of  the  Catawba,  was  built  in  Lincoln 
County  at  Rehobeth. 

In  1794  the  people  of  this  church  voted  to  hold  a  meeting  which  was  to  last  several 
days.  This  event  was  the  first  camp  meeting  ever  held  and  later  it  was  moved  to  the 
present  day  site  and  is  now  known  as  Rock  Springs  Camp  Meeting.  The  success  of  the 
first  meeting  was  such  that  300  souls  were  saved  and  this  brought  plans  to  hold  annual 
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meetings.  The  name  was  changed  to  Bethel  for  a  few  years  until  the  meeting  was  moved 
to  Rock  Springs. 

Soon  another  camp  meeting  was  convened  as  a  Union  Camp  Meeting  at  Shepards 
Cross  Roads  in  Iredell  County. 

In  1798,  John  McGee  moved  to  Tennessee  to  join  his  brother  William,  a 
Presbyterian  minister.  Later  they  joined  John  McGready  and  with  the  experiences 
gained  by  having  been  involved  in  camp  meetings  in  North  Carolina,  these  three  men 
introduced  the  idea  into  Kentucky,  where  it  met  with  great  success  and  acceptance. 

Come  now  to  the  largest  camp  meeting  of  all  and  see  it  through  the  eyes  of  young 
Peter  Cartwright,  who  was  destined  to  become  one  of  early  Methodism's  shining  lights. 

The  place  is  Cane  Ridge,  located  in  Bourbon  County,  Kentucky.  The  year  is  1800. 
This  meeting  was  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Presbyterians  with  both  Methodist  and 
Baptist  ministers  assisting.  Cartwright  relates  the  following  account  of  the  proceedings. 

"The  meeting  was  protraaed  for  weeks.  Ministers  from  all  denominations  flocked 
in  from  near  and  far.  The  meeting  was  kept  up  day  and  night.  Thousands  heard  of  the 
mighty  work  and  came  on  foot,  on  horseback,  in  carriages  and  in  wagons.  It  was 
supposed  that  there  were  in  attendance  at  times  between  twelve  and  twenty-five 
thousand  people.  Hundreds  fell  prostrate  under  the  mighty  power  of  God,  as  men  slain 
in  battle.  Stands  were  ereaed  in  the  woods  from  which  preachers  from  different 
churches  proclaimed  repentance  toward  God  and  faith  in  our  Lord,  Jesus  Christ,  and  it 
was  supposed  by  eye  witnesses,  that  between  one  and  two  thousand  souls  were  happily 
and  powerfully  convereted  to  God  during  the  meeting.  It  was  not  unusual  for  one,  two, 
three  and  four,  even  seven  preachers  to  be  addressing  the  listening  thousands  at  the 
same  time  from  different  stands  erected  for  the  purpose.  The  heavenly  fire  spread  in 
almost  every  direction.  It  was  said  by  truthful  witnesses  that  more  than  one  thousand 
persons  broke  out  into  loud  shouting  all  at  once,  and  that  the  shouts  could  be  heard  for 
miles  around." 

Bishop  Asbury  was  quick  to  see  how  Methodist  doctrines,  structure  and  preaching 
style  fitted  camp  meeting  better  than  any  other  denomination  of  the  time. 

He  quickly  seized  upon  the  opportunity  to  further  the  kingdom  of  God,  here  in 
America,  and  began  publishing  camp  meetings  everywhere  he  went  in  his  annual 
excursions  from  Maine  to  Georgia.  He  urged  his  presiding  elders  in  each  district  to 
make  their  summer  quarterly  conferences  into  camp  meetings. 

Portions  of  a  letter  from  Asbury,  written  in  1806,  portray  his  innermost  feelings 
about  the  need  and  possible  ministry  of  camp  meetings. 

". . .  The  year  1806  has  produced  great  change  in  the  natural  and  political  —  but  in 
America,  it  is  in  the  spiritual  world!  Steth  Mead,  from  the  Richmond  District  from 
March  to  October,  400  converted.  Sands  built  houses  or  huts  for  camp  meeting  and  lived 
100  days  and  nights  in  the  woods  till  November.  Brother  Chandler,  150  days  and  nights 
in  the  woods." 

"From  May  to  August,  5368  converted,  2805  sanctified  in  the  Delaware  District. 
Somerset  camp  meeting,  1165  converted,  606  sanctified,  Dover  Camp  meeting,  123 
converted,  919  sanctified." 

"Oh,  my  brother,  when  all  our  quarterly  meetings  become  camp  meetings,  and 
thousands  shall  be  converted,  our  American  millenium  will  begin,  when  the  people  in 
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our  towns  and  country  assemble  by  the  thousands  and  are  converted  by  the  hundreds, 
what  times.  Lord,  increase  our  faith.  Nothing  is  too  hard  for  Him  who  made  and 
redeemed  a  world." 

Around  the  year  1812,  reports  place  the  number  of  Methodist  Camp  Meetings 
held  at  between  400  and  600.  The  Methodist  system  of  moving  preachers  provided  the 
opportunity  for  the  preachers  who  were  adept  at  camp  meeting  style  preaching  to  reach 
most  all  areas. 

When  these  camp  meetings  were  over  and  the  people  returned  home,  the  local 
preachers  who  had  assisted  in  the  camp  meetings  were  able  to  follow  up  on  those  who 
had  made  commitments  and  to  affirm  them  and  to  bring  them  into  the  fellowship  of  a 
Society.  This  followup  ability  was  a  great  asset  towards  the  tremendous  growth  within 
the  church  in  these  years.  Even  though  thousands  of  people  came  to  these  meetings  and 
were  moved  greatly,  not  all  of  them  remained  to  become  members  of  a  Society.  For  it 
was  one  thing  to  make  a  sudden  decision  for  a  changed  life,  but  it  was  another  thing  to 
live  a  life  that  proved  out  the  seriousness  of  that  decision. 

Membership  in  a  Methodist  Society  was  granted  only  to  those  who  could  give 
lasting  evidence  of  the  changed  life  and  to  those  who  attended  class  meeting  regularly 
and  who  submitted  to  most  searching  examinations  by  the  ministers  before  being 
recommended  for  this  honor. 

Luccock  states:  "The  Methodist  Discipline  in  those  days  was  not  a  little  black  book 
filled  with  various  admonitions  of  interest  mainly  as  remnants  of  a  past  history;  it  was  a 
way  of  conduct  in  which  Methodists  walked  with  meticulous  care.  If  they  departed  from 
it,  they  were  acknowledged  as  backsliders,  and,  as  such,  were  cast  out." 

As  was  true  of  the  rounds  of  Wesley  in  England,  one  function  of  the  American 
preachers,  as  they  made  the  rounds  of  their  circuits,  was  to  purge  the  church  of  those  not 
living  up  to  the  standards  set  by  the  Discipline.  Methodism  of  that  day  expected  its 
members  to  continually  show  that  their  conversion  and  admission  to  the  church  would 
have  a  recognizable  effect  and  that  it  would  lead  to  a  different  kind  of  living. 

Even  with  these  stern  restriaions  on  membership,  the  church  grew  in  the  first 
years  of  camp  meetings,  1800  -  1810,  from  a  roll  of  59,000  to  one  of  163,000. 

The  physical  layouts  of  these  camps  adhered  to  a  somewhat  standard  plan.  Jesse 
Lee,  one  of  Methodism's  early  leaders,  writing  in  1809,  describes  a  typical  layout  and 
some  of  the  activities.  We  quote  from  his  writings: 

"We  have  two,  three  or  four  acres  of  land  cleared  in  an  oblong  square,  sufficient  to 
hold  as  many  tents  as  will  be  erected.  We  then  have  the  fronts  of  the  tents  on  a  line  on 
each  side  and  on  each  end.  Back  of  the  tents,  we  have  a  place  cleared  for  the  carriages  to 
stand,  whether  they  be  wagons,  carts,  or  riding  carriages;  so  that  every  tent  may  have 
their  carriage  near  by.  Just  back  of  the  carriages  we  have  the  horses  tied  and  fed.  Before 
the  tents,  we  generally  have  the  fires  for  cooking  and  to  help  in  giving  light  at  night  to 
those  who  are  walking  about.  We  have  one  or  two  stages  erected;  one  on  one  end  of  the 
ground  and  the  other  at  the  other  end.  Sometimes  we  have  seats  laid  out  before  the 
stands.  These  stands  are  far  enough  apart  that,  if  necessary,  preaching  can  be  carried  on 
at  both  ends  of  the  grounds  at  the  same  time.  Our  grounds  are  illuminated  at  night  by 
candles  in  the  trees  and  other  places.  These  candles  along  with  the  campfires  keep  the 
ground  sufficiently  illuminated. 
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We  appoint  a  guard  to  watch,  and  request  them,  by  turn,  to  walk  all  night  through 
and  around  the  encampment,  to  prevent  disorderly  persons  from  doing  mischief.  We 
proceed  in  our  religious  exercises  as  follows:  Soon  after  the  dawn,  a  person  walks 
around  in  front  of  the  tents,  blowing  a  trumpet.  This  gives  the  people  notice  to  rise  and 
in  about  10  minutes  the  trumpet  is  blown  again.  The  people  in  their  tents  begin  to  sing 
and  pray.  At  sunrise,  a  sermon  is  preached,  after  which  we  eat  breakfast.  We  have 
preaching  again  at  10  o'clock,  and  then  at  3  o'clock,  then  eat  supper  about  sunset  and 
have  preaching  by  candle  light.  I  have  known  these  meetings  to  continue  without  any 
intermission  for  two  nights  and  a  day,  or  longer,  with  the  people  continuously  engaged 
in  singing,  praying,  preaching,  and  exhorting  without  cessation. 

Almost  every  circuit  within  the  whole  range  of  the  church  had  at  least  one  camp 
meeting  and  while  the  reaction  of  the  congregation  varied  to  some  degree,  all  were  very 
enthusiastic  in  their  response  to  the  evangelistic  call  of  the  preachers. 

Some  of  the  physical  manifestations  experienced  at  these  meetings  perhaps  would 
seem,  to  the  modern  Methodist,  to  be  totally  excessive.  Some  examples  of  these 
reactions  were  called  "jerks",  "falling",  "dancing",  and  "laughing". 

The  "falling  exercise"  was  common  to  all  classes  of  people  from  the  roughest 
backswoodsmen  to  the  most  highly  cultured.  With  a  scream,  the  person  would  fall  to  the 
ground  and  appear  as  dead.  This  condition  would  usually  last  a  short  time  but  records 
reveal  that  numbers  of  people  would  remain  in  this  condition  many  hours  and  some 
even  days. 

The  "jerks"  sometimes  affected  the  whole  body  but  sometimes  only  the  head. 
When  this  happened,  the  head  would  jerk  around  so  furiously  that  the  face  was  hardly 
recognizable  and  sometimes  the  head  would  almost  touch  the  ground  in  front  and 
behind. 

Many  persons  related  that  they  had  absolutely  no  control  over  their  actions  when 
these  exercises  came  on  them.  Many  highly  educated  scoffers  who  came  out  of  curiosity, 
soon  found  themselves  involved  in  these  powerful  displays,  much  to  their  dismay. 

A  particular  example  of  just  such  actions  affecting  those  who  were  unbelieving  is 
found  in  the  experience  of  a  young  Kentucky  frontiersman  who  attended  the  Cane 
Ridge  Camp  Meeting  in  1801. 

"A  scene  presented  itself  to  me,  not  only  novel  but  unaccountable,  and  awful 
beyond  description.  A  vast  crowd,  supposed  by  some  to  reach  twenty  five  thousand,  was 
collected  together.  The  noise  was  like  the  roar  of  Niagara.  The  sea  of  human  beings 
seemed  to  be  agitated  as  if  by  storm.  I  counted  seven  ministers  all  preaching  at  the  same 
time,  some  on  stumps,  some  on  wagons,  and  one  standing  on  a  tree  which  was  lodged 
on  another.  Some  of  the  people  were  singing,  others  praying,  some  crying  for  mercy  in 
the  most  piteous  accents.  While  witnessing  these  scenes,  a  peculiarly  strange  sensation, 
such  as  I  had  never  felt  before,  came  over  me.  My  heart  beat  tremendously,  my  lips 
quivered,  and  I  felt  as  I  must  fall  to  the  ground." 

So  the  young  man  did  a  natural  thing.  He  fled  into  the  woods  to  regain  his  poise.  As 
soon  as  he  felt  sure  of  himself,  he  came  back  to  the  seven  preachers  and  the  noise  like 
Niagara,  but  he  was  not  as  safe  as  he  thought. 

"The  scene  that  presented  itself  to  my  eyes  was  indescribable.  At  one  time,  I  saw  at 

least  five  hundred  swept  down  in  a  moment,  as  if  a  battery  of  a  thousand  guns  had 

I 
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opened  up  on  them.  My  hair  rose  up  on  my  head,  my  whole  frame  trembled,  the  blood 
ran  cold  in  my  veins,  and  I  fled  to  the  woods  a  second  time  and  wished  I  had  stayed  at 
home." 

The  second  day  he  tried  to  turn  the  wish  into  thought.  With  a  friend,  he  actually 
started  away.  But  the  sense  of  sin  was  on  him  and  before  he  was  well  started  he  was 
praying  for  forgiveness,  and  with  the  help  of  an  old  man,  he  found  peace. 

"Suddenly  the  load  was  lifted  from  me,  my  sense  of  guilt  removed,  and  presently 
the  direct  witness  from  Heaven  shown  fully  on  my  heart.  Then  there  flowed  such 
copious  streams  of  love  into  the  hitherto  waste  and  desolate  places  of  my  soul  that  I 
thought  I  should  die  with  excess  of  joy." 

The  spirit  and  the  success  of  camp  meetings  prevailed  for  many  years  of  the  19th 
century.  However,  the  outbursts  of  Pentecostal  type  powers  became  less  vigorous  as 
time  passed. 

Rev.  James  Jenkins  eludes  to  this  decline,  as  he  writes  in  1842:  "Preachers  don't 
pray  as  much  formally,  they  aren't  so  much  in  the  spirit  of  the  work.  There's  too  much 
company  in  the  preachers  tent  —  too  much  tobacco  smoking  and  light  and  frothy, 
trifling  conversation.  In  between  preaching,  there's  not  enough  singing  and  praying  in 
the  tents  and  elsewhere!  Preachers,  exhorters,  class  leaders  and  stewards  don't  take  the 
lead  in  these  matters  as  formerly  done  when  it  was  not  unusual  for  private  tents  to  be 
the  scenes  of  most  remarkable  displays  of  power.  It  occurs  sometimes  now  but  not  very 
often.  I  am  grieved  to  see  so  much  labor  and  parade  about  the  eatables  and  such 
extravagance  in  dress.  I  think  we  might  do  without  poundcake  and  preserves  and  many 
other  notions.  Many,  I  have  no  doubt,  live  much  better  and  dress  much  finer  at  Camp 
Meeting  than  they  do  at  home,  and  this  is  one  great  reason  why  more  good  is  not  done." 

As  we  move  on  from  writing  of  the  camp  meeting's  place  in  our  spiritual  heritage, 
we  pause  just  once  more  and  hear  the  words  of  Grissom  as  he  speaks  of  camp  meeting 
and  its  effect  on  us  here  in  North  Carolina. 

"These  camp  meetings  and  the  great  revival  that  swept  North  Carolina  came 
simultaneously.  The  results  achieved  could  not  have  been  had  without  the 
encampments.  These  meetings  brought  together  large  congregations  and  helped 
concentrate  public  thought  upon  religion.  The  meetings  became  the  topic  of 
conversation.  In  the  great  revivals  of  this  period,  thousands  were  brought  into  the 
church." 

Those  were  happy  seasons,  and  such  hallowed  scenes  belong  only  to  the  early 
history  of  Methodism.  Nothing  could  have  taken  their  place  when  Methodism  was 
being  introduced  into  the  frontier  parts  of  North  Carolina. 
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Chapter  IV 
OUR  ROOTS 

The  search  for  the  roots  of  a  large  portion  of  the  people  who  originally  settled  in 
the  Piedmont  sections  of  the  Carolinas  in  general,  and  more  particularly  in  Union 
Q)unty,  carries  one  back,  in  time,  to  the  early  I600's  and  geographically  to  the  northern 
part  of  Ireland. 

It  was  to  this  northern  part  of  Ireland  that  Scots,  mostly  from  the  lowlands,  began 
to  come.  King  James  I,  of  England,  encouraged  the  settlement  of  this  unpopulated  part 
of  Ireland  by  Protestants  in  an  effort  to  force  Ireland  to  become  loyal.  Also,  his  intent 
was  to  use  these  settlers  as  a  buffer  zone  between  England  and  Ireland. 

The  lot  of  these  settlers  was  destined  to  come  under  extreme  hardship  and 
suffering.  In  order  to  gain  an  understanding  of  the  suffering  of  these,  our  forebears,  we 
quote  from  Dr.  Earnest  Thompson's  "Presbyterians  in  the  South". 

"In  the  second  decade  of  the  18th  century,  in  the  midst  of  seemingly  hopeless 
economic  depression,  a  great  number  of  long  term  leases  of  these  people  and  landlords 
were  willing  to  renew  them  only  at  greatly  increased  costs.  There  were  wholesale 
ejections,  then  droughts,  sheeprot,  epidemics  of  smallpox.  In  addition,  since  1702,  there 
had  been  various  penalties  exacted  upon  the  Presbyterian  faith.  Dissentents  from  the 
established  Church  of  Ireland  were  not  allowed  to  teach  school,  they  were  excluded  from 
the  army,  the  militia,  the  civil  service  and  were  denied  seats  in  municipal  corporations, 
there  marriages  were  disallowed.  Ministers  were  imprisioned  for  teaching  the  gospel 
out  of  bounds  and  their  members  were  threatened  with  the  stocks.  As  a  result  of  such 
unfavorable  economic  conditions  and  such  discriminating  laws  against  their  business 
and  religion,  increasing  numbers  of  these  Scotch-Irish  began  to  seek  a  new  life  in  the 
new  world." 

"Untold  hardships  were  endured  on  the  way,  food  was  often  unedible,  delays  from 
claims  brought  the  specter  of  death  by  starvation  or  thirst.  Filth  and  vermin  were 
evrywhere.  On  one  immigrant  ship  350  persons  died  out  of  a  total  of  400.  The  mortality 
rate  was  frightful.  The  expenses  piled  up  unexpectedly,  so  that  even  those  who  had 
expected  to  pay  their  own  way  were  frequently  forced  to  sell  themselves  as  indentured 
servants." 

Truslo  Adams  sums  up  some  of  the  trials  which  were  a  part  of  the  lifestyle  of  these 
Scotch -Irish  in  these  words: 

"For  many  of  these  refugees  the  effort  to  reach  America  spelled  only  death  by 
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disease  or  the  tortures  of  hunger  and  thirst,  for  others  it  meant  slavery  —  almost  as  evil 
—  save  that  it  was  not  lifelong,  as  that  of  the  Negro,  with  the  bitter  breaking  of  family 
ties;  for  the  happiest  it  meant  long  years  of  intense  toil  and  the  slow  winning  of  a 
foothold." 

The  magnitude  of  the  suffering,  in  Ireland,  for  these  people  and  the  bright  hope  of 
a  new  life  in  a  new  land  caused  over  500,000  of  them  to  come  to  America  before  the 
Revolution.  This  represented  over  one  sixth  of  Ireland's  total  population.  It  contained 
over  one  third  of  Ireland's  Protestant  numbers.  It  also  represented  the  widest  spread 
and  most  numerous  settlement,  in  America,  from  any  one  country  prior  to  the 
Revolution.  The  ports  of  entry  for  the  vast  majority  of  these  Scotch-Irish  immigrants 
were  three  in  number. 

Those  landing  in  New  England  met  immediate  opposition  by  the  established 
Q)ngregationalist  Church  and  many  moved  on  into  New  York. 

Another  port  of  entry  was  Charleston.  As  time  passed,  the  sultry  swampy  lowlands 
did  not  suit  the  needs  of  these  Scottish  pioneers,  therefore  they  began  to  secure 
themselves  in  the  fertile  land  of  the  upper  country.  The  general  direction  of  expansion 
for  these  people  was  toward  Georgia  and  Alabama.  Some  fewer  of  them  came  upriver 
and  played  a  part  in  the  development  of  the  upper  regions  of  South  Carolina.  How  some 
of  these  played  roles  in  Union  County's  beginning  will  be  discussed  later. 

The  largest  influx  entered  America  by  the  way  of  the  Delaware  River  with  New 
Castle  and  Philadelphia  being  the  landing  places. 

Many  who  had  been  able  to  pay  their  way  across  the  ocean  soon  began  to  occupy 
the  lands  nearest  these  cities.  As  others  continued  coming,  they,  along  with  those  who 
had  succeeded  in  working  out  their  indentured  situations,  began  to  settle  further  west. 

Their  course  of  migration  then  turned  south  and  followed  the  edges  of  the 
mountains  so  that  by  the  1720s  and  30s  they  had  reached  the  valley  of  Virginia. 

This  continued  movement  down  along  the  foothills  of  the  Appalachian 
Mountains,  eventually  all  the  way  to  Georgia,  fulfilled  the  desires  of  the  proprietors  and 
leaders  of  the  settled  coastlands.  Their  purpose  in  encouraging  the  Scotch  Irish  to  settle 
this  area  was  to  create  a  buffer  zone  between  themselves  and  the  Indians  further  west. 

The  so  called  Great  Philadelphia  Wagon  Road  provided  the  route  for  these 
pioneers  to  follow.  This  road  ran  out  of  Philadelphia  westward  through  Lancaster  and 
York,  crossing  the  Shennandoah  into  Virginia,  down  through  the  Shennandoah  Valley 
coming  through  the  site  of  Roanoke  and  on  to  Salem  on  the  Yadkin  River.  After  1760  it 
was  extended  on  into  the  Piedmont  Carolinas  by  the  way  of  Salisbury.  From  there  it 
extended  on  through  present  day  Union  County  into  South  Carolina  and  eventually 
joining  with  the  Charleston  Road  at  Camden. 

Bridenbaugh  describes  this  road  like  this: 

"Like  most  of  our  historic  highways,  the  Great  Philadelphia  Wagon  Road  followed 
the  meanderings  of  Indian  trails.  This  road  was  passable  over  its  730  miles  length  by  the 
sturdy  conestoga  wagon,  a  development  of  the  German  craftsmen  who  had  settled 
Pennsylvania's  Conestoga  Valley.  Year  after  year,  along  this  narrow  rutted  colonial 
thoroughfare,  coursed  a  procession  of  horsemen,  footmen,  and  pioneer  families  with 
horse,  wagon  and  cattle.  In  the  last  sixteen  years  of  the  colonial  era,  southbound  traffic 
along  this  road  numbered  in  tens  of  thousands  —  it  was  the  most  heavily  traveled  road 
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in  aU  America  and  must  have  had  more  vehicles  jolting  along  its  rough  and  torturous 
way   than  all  other  main  roads  put  together." 

By  1750,  the  tide  had  reached  upper  South  Carolina  in  the  area  between  the 
Catawba  and  Yadkin  Rivers.  The  evacuation  of  the  area,  by  the  Indians,  after  epidemics 
of  smallpox  decimated  their  tribes,  provided  new  and  unclaimed  lands  for  these  hardy 
folk  to  claim.  This  area  came  to  be  known  as  "The  Waxhaws"  and  included  most  of 
western  Union  County  and  upper  Lancaster  County,  S.C. 

Thus  it  came  to  be  our  heritage  that  these  liberty-seeking,  dedicated,  persecuted, 
used  and  abused,  Scotch-Irish  immigrants  laid  claim  to  this  land  of  Union  County  (then 
a  part  of  Mecklenburg)  and  kept  in  their  hearts  the  seeds  of  liberty  which  in  just  a  few 
short  years  would  flame  into  impassioned  rhetoric  and  action  with  the  Mecklenburg 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

Before  leaving  the  account  of  the  search  for  our  Union  County  roots,  we  must 
mention  other  groups  who  became  a  part  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  our  county.  Many  of 
our  Union  County  families  bear  the  names  which  have  their  origins  in  either  Germany 
or  England. 

Around  1750,  a  German  colony  from  Palatinate,  a  part  of  the  old  German  Empire, 
arrived  in  South  Carolina  and  settled  in  Anson  County  along  the  border  between  the 
two  states  on  lands  now  located  in  parts  of  Union  County,  Lancaster  County  and 
Chesterfield  County. 

Other  German  and  English  families  followed  the  same  road  from  Philadelphia,  as 
did  the  Scotch -Irish.  Still  a  smaller  number  came  inland  to  the  eastern  part  of  our  county 
from  the  more  settled  portions  of  the  state. 

Thus,  this  is  how  it  was,  during  the  last  half  of  the  18th  century,  that  our  'roots' 
were  planted  deep  in  the  fertile  soil  of  this  blest  country  now  called  Union  County. 


OUR  METHODIST  ROOTS 

Just  as  we  have  traced  the  genealogical  roots  of  our  people,  so  will  we  trace  our 
spiritual  roots  as  they  progressed  from  the  more  settled  parts  of  our  country  into  the 
frontier  of  that  time,  including  the  central  parts  of  North  Carolina  and  more 
importantly  Union  County. 

During  the  very  earliest  periods  of  settlement,  (mid  18th  century),  the 
Presbyterians  were  probably  the  first  and  strongest  influence  in  this  immediate  area 
with  the  Baptist,  Moravians  and  the  Established  Church  playing  lesser  roles  in  the 
beginning.  The  Presbyterians  established  Old  Waxhaw  Church  in  1755  and  the 
Providence  Church  in  1767  and  were  the  dominant  factor  in  bringing  the  first  evidences 
of  religion  to  our  area. 

The  path  for  entry  of  the  Methodist  was  a  little  more  indistina  as  we  have 
indicated  in  an  earlier  chapter.  It  seems  that  there  were  Methodists  around  the  area 
before  the  Revolution  but  since  there  was  no  established  American  Methodist  Church 
this  has  been  a  subject  of  much  discussion  and  uncertainty.  What  is  certain  is  that 
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Methodism  made  permanent  inroads  into  this  area  during  and  after  the  Revolution.  We 
will  trace  this  sure  path. 

In  1780,  there  were  three  circuits  in  North  Carolina.  Prior  to  that,  there  was  the 
Carolina  Circuit  1777  and  then  changed  to  North  Carolina  in  1778.  The  three  in  1780 
were:  the  New  Hope,  Tar  River,  and  Yadkin.  These  three  covered  the  entire  state. 

It  is  the  Yadkin  which  we  will  concentrate  on  because  it  encompassed  the  area  now 
called  Union  County  —  along  with  all  of  the  state  west  of  the  Yadkin  River. 

After  being  on  the  Yadkin  Circuit  in  1780,  the  Salisbury  Circuit  was  formed  in 
1783  and  took  in  all  the  areas  now  included  in  Rowan,  Davie,  Davidson,  Forsyth,  Stokes, 
Randolph,  Montgomery,  and  Stanly  Counties.  Randalls  in  Stanly  County,  just  north  of 
Norwood,  was  a  preaching  place  as  early  as  1783  as  records  reveal. 

Dr.  M.  L.  Wood  has  written  that  in  all  probability,  societies  were  organized  in  the 
above  areas  as  early  as  1780.  Center,  originally  called  Reeves  meeting  house,  in  upper 
Montgomery  County,  is  thought  to  be  one  of  the  very  oldest  meeting  places  in  this  part 
of  the  country. 

The  same  spirit  of  evangelical  preaching  with  holy  power  and  fire  that  existed  all 
across  America  in  these  early  years,  displayed  itself  in  the  following  letter  written  by 
Rev.  James  Douthet  to  a  friend  in  1839  telling  about  his  experience  in  Rowan  County  in 
1783. 

He  states:  "I  believe  to  the  present  day  that  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  never 
appeared  more  in  its  native  beauty  and  simplicity  in  its  professors,  since  the  days  of  the 
apostle  and  primitive  father  than  it  did  in  the  Methodist  preachers  in  the  infancy  of 
Methodism." 

It  appears  that  the  leaders  of  the  Methodist  Church  felt  that  this  area  held  very 
high  promise  in  1784  even  though  its  membership  was  few  in  number.  For  to  the 
Salisbury  Circuit  that  year,  came  three  of  that  days  best.  They  were  Jesse  Lee,  Philip 
Bruce  and  Isaac  Smith. 

The  area  around  the  upper  Catawba  and  to  the  west  of  it,  while  in  the  confines  of 
the  Yadkin  Circuit,  remained  virtually  undeveloped  by  the  Methodists  until  around 
1787.  In  that  year,  a  number  of  Methodists  moved  from  the  Brunswick  Circuit  in 
Virginia  and  settled  in  Lincoln  County  near  the  Catawba  River. 

Grissom  relates  the  following  information: 

"As  they  journeyed  to  a  new  home,  in  the  spirit  of  new  pilgrims,  they  were  not 
unmindful  of  a  better  country,  that  is  a  heavenly.  Morning  and  evening,  the  incense  of 
prayer  and  praise  ascended  to  God  from  the  altar  of  their  devotions,  and  occasionally  an 
experience  meeting,  or  love  feast,  was  held  by  night  in  their  camp.  Such  a  meeting 
chanced  to  be  held  one  evening  on  their  journey.  When  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  visit  and 
bless  this  pious  band  in  a  manner  so  remarkable  that  the  deep  forest  was  made  vocal 
with  their  triumphant  songs  of  joy,  crying,  "Glory  to  God  in  the  Highest".  A  planter  of 
intelligence  and  wealth,  attracted  by  the  sound,  came  with  his  servants  to  investigate 
this  unwanted  scene.  "Friends",  he  said,  "This  indeed  is  a  strange  proceeding,  what  is 
the  meaning  of  all  this?"  He  was  answered  in  this  manner,  "Sir,  we  are  all  professors  of 
religion,  members  of  the  Methodist  Church,  journeying  to  a  new  home.  We  have  been 
engaged  in  our  accustomed  devotions,  the  King  has  come  into  our  camp,  and  we  have 
been  made  very  happy.  Glory  be  to  God".  The  planter  was  overwhelmed  by  the  divine 
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influence,  conviction  seized  his  mind,  and  a  genuine  conversion  crowned  his 
investigation  of  this  chance  meeting  in  the  forest." 

Settled  in  their  new  home,  they  were  without  a  preacher  until  1788.  Then  Rev.  Mr. 
Brown,  a  local  preacher,  visited  them  from  Virginia,  and  became  the  man  to  preach  the 
first  Methodist  sermon  west  of  the  Catawba. 

Ultimately,  the  church  that  was  formed  by  these  first  settlers  became  known  as 
Rehobeth,  which  place,  under  the  leadership  of  Daniel  Asbury  and  John  McGee, 
became,  in  1794,  the  site  of  the  first  camp  meeting,  a  subject  which  has  already  been 
covered  in  the  seaion  of  this  book  dealing  with  Camp  Meeting. 

The  Lincoln  Circuit  which  was  formed  in  1790  included  Lincoln,  Rutherford, 
Burke,  with  portions  of  Mecklenburg  and  Cabarrus  Counties  in  North  Carolina  and 
extending  a  little  over  into  South  Carolina. 

Anson  Circuit  was  formed  in  1789  with  Jacksons  Meeting  House,  a  favorite 
stopover  place  later  for  Bishop  Asbury  on  his  journeys.  The  first  actual  deeded  church 
site  was  Long  Pine  in  1791.  This  site  is  now  in  Anson  County  on  the  southwest  corner. 

Thus  it  can  be  seen  that  organized  Methodism  in  the  early  and  17SK)'s  was  slowly 
and  steadily  encircling  the  area  of  present  day  Union  County. 

There  are  several  possible  reasons  why  there  was  a  slight  hesitation,  probably 
several  years  in  duration,  in  the  forward  movement.  One  observation  bears  scrutiny. 
The  Presbyterians  were  firmly  entrenched  in  Old  Waxhaw,  Providence,  Steele  Creek, 
Sugar  Creek,  Thyratira,  Rocky  River,  and  Poplar  Tent  Churches.  These  churches  can  be 
seen,  by  their  location,  to  form  sort  of  a  horsehoe  around  our  area  providing  possibly  a 
delay  factor  in  the  onward  push  of  Methodism  since  it  was  mostly  from  Virginia  that 
the  spread  of  the  church  came. 

Another  viable  consideration  in  the  delay,  could  be  the  fact  that  the  spread  of  the 
church  came  down  from  Virginia  in  step  by  step  fashion.  It  was  just  possible  that  we 
were  in  the  "next  step"  pattern.  Whatever  the  reason,  there  was  one  thing  sure.  The 
very  nature  of  the  church,  the  methods  of  always  moving  on  with  the  gospel  at  the 
constant  urging  of  Asbury,  there  was  no  way  that  the  great  fire  and  evangelistic 
outreach  wouldn't  very  soon  catch  on  in  the  peoples  minds  and  hearts  and  establish 
itself  here. 
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Chapter  V 
METHODISM  COMES  TO  UNION  COUNTY 

"Methodism  had  its  roots  in  Union  County  at  McWhorters,  in  1787",  so  states  Ney 
McNeely,  a  local  historian  and  writer  of  some  note,  who  lived  and  wrote  at  the  turn  of 
the  twentieth  century. 

It  immediately  becomes  rather  hard  to  find  any  other,  official  or  unofficial 
corroboration  of  this  statement  from  any  other  source  as  a  very  exhaustive  investigation 
by  this  writer  proved  out.  What  does  surface,  in  a  very  thorough  search,  is  the  faa  that, 
indeed,  Asbury  and  Coke  were  in  close  proximity  to  this  location  as  early  as  1789,  when 
they  preached  to  the  Waxhaw  Indians  and  traveled  from  there  to  Salisbury.  After  this 
visit,  they  were  in  the  area  several  times  more  on  their  annual  journeys. 

Several  other  sources  such  as  The  Osborne  Diary,  memoirs  of  James  S.  Jenkens, 
Bishop  Capers  and  Bishop  McKendree  elude  to  the  fact  that  as  early  as  1800  there  was 
Methodist  activity  at  McWhorters  and  by  the  tone  of  their  reports  it  would  be  assured 
that  this  activity  had  already  been  established  before  this  time.  Each  of  these  sources  will 
be  elaborated  on  later  on  in  this  chapter. 

John  Thomas  Wilson,  a  local  researcher  of  our  day,  writes  that,  during  these 
earliest  years,  McWhorters  was  located  at  the  crossing  of  the  Potters  Road  and  the  old 
Rocky  River  Road.  He  states  that  there  are  indications  that  this  camp  ground  was  used 
as  a  stopover  camp  site  for  travelers  along  these  routes.  Wilson  also  says  that 
McWhorters  was  first  used  primarily  by  the  Presbyterians  as  a  worship  center  and  then 
became  Methodist,  exclusively,  a  little  later,  possibly  during  the  1790's.  It  was  a  common 
praaice  on  the  frontier,  for  Methodists,  Baptists  and  Presbyterians  to  use  the  same  site, 
not  only  for  their  own  worship  but  in  joint  evangelistic  services. 

McWhorters  was  located  just  west  of  the  present  day  Wesley  Chapel  cemetery, 
which  is  located  about  one  mile  south  of  Wesley  Chapel  Methodist  Church.  In  order  for 
the  story  of  McWhorters  to  be  as  complete  and  meaningful  as  possible,  many  sources 
have  been  researched  and  tapped.  While  this  type  reporting  will  appear  to  be 
fragmentary,  we  have  included  reports  from  several  sources  quoting  as  much 
information  from  these  sources  as  possible  in  order  to  lend  authenticity  to  the  story. 

Jesse  Lee,  in  "A  Short  History  of  Methodism  in  the  United  States",  writing  in  1808, 
states  the  early  conference  records  show  that  The  Waxhaws  was  taken  into  the  church 
in  1788  and  that  Anson  Circuit  was  formed  in  1789.  Waxhaws  was  in  South  Carolina 
Conference  while  Anson  was  in  North  Carolina  Conference.  These  entries,  along  with 
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the  journal  of  Bishop  Asbury,  verifies  that  official  Methodist  activity  was  present  in 
close  proximity  to  and  completely  encircling  McWorthers  in  those  years. 

Given  the  facts  of  Asbury's  actual  travels  and  with  the  knowledge  that  is  well 
known,  that  everywhere  he  traveled,  he  pushed  expansion  and  met  with  and  assigned 
his  local  preachers  territory  to  cover,  this  would  lead  to  a  certain  assumption.  This 
would  be  that  it's  almost  sure  that  he  met  with  and  encouraged  individuals  who  lived  in 
McWhorters  area. 

We  list  several  of  his  entrys  which  have  to  do  with  our  immediate  area: 
1 789  ...  at  Jacksons  in  Anson  County,  spoke  of  wishes  to  send  extra  preachers  to 
the  Waxhaws  to  preach  to  the  Indians. 

1791  .  .  .  G^ke  and  Asbury  preached  to  the  Indians  in  the  Waxhaws,  not  well 

received,  wished  to  establish  a  school  there  but  no  support  —  from  there 
they  journeyed  to  Salisbury. 

1 792  .  .  .  Came  up  Pee  Dee  River  to  the  Rocky  River,  then  to  Anson  Court  House, 

then  to  Jacksons,  then  to  Hortons,  then  to  Hanging  Rock. 

1793  .  .  .  Crossed  Rocky  River  to  George  McKennys  and  on  to  Blakeneys  on 

Lynches  Creek. 

1 794  ■  .  .  From  Hanging  Rock  up  through  the  Waxhaws  (preached  in  a  chapel  in 

the  woods)  then  on  to  Shepards  (on  present  day  Mecklenburg-Union 
County  line)  on  to  60  or  70  people  from  the  surrounding  area  and  then  on 
to  Charlotte. 

1 797  .  .  .  From  Hanging  Rock  to  Waxhaws,  held  quarterly  meeting.  Responding 

with  great  noise  and  shaking.  Next  day  through  large  Presbyterian 
settlement  (appears  to  be  Providence)  and  crossed  the  Catawba  to  Daniel 
Asburys. 

1 798  .  .  .  From  the  upper  reaches  of  Rocky  River.  From  Bishop  McKendrees  "Life 

and  Times:  we  find  that  McKendree  and  Bishop  Asbury  preached  at 
Heaths  which  was  a  meeting  house  on  Wateree  Circuit  and  was  located 
near  Landsford. 

A  young  man  by  the  name  of  Osborne  kept  a  daily  journal  of  his  activities  and 
observations  for  the  years  1800  -  1802  and  mentions  at  various  times  his  connections 
with  McWhorters  and  with  the  Methodists  in  general.  We  quote  directly  from  his 
journal. 

May  18,  1800  ... 

"In  the  evening  I  sot  off  with  my  fathers  people  to  go  to  the  widow  Phanny 

McWhorters  for  to  hear  a  Presbyterian  preacher,  a  Mr.  Brown.  He  preached  and 

you  can  depend  on  it,  he  made  a  beautiful  speach." 

May  20,  1800  .  .  . 

"I  went  to  my  fathers  then  to  my  brothers  and  then  to  the  widow  Phanny 

WcWhorters  to  the  Methodist  Society. 

August  1,  1801  .  .  . 

"Went  to  Mr.  Lawsons  store.  There  was  also  a  number  of  people  there,  tomorrow 

the  Methodist  hold  their  sacrament  about  a  mile  from  here  and  there  are  farmers 

who  came,  in  order  to  be  at  the  Sacrament."  (Search  of  deeds,  wills,  and  marriage 

records,  combine  to  place  Lawson  in  the  vicinity  of  McWhorters.  He  later  was  one 
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of  the  original  trustees  of  Pleasant  Grove  Gimp  Ground). 
May  17,  1801  .  .  . 

"I  am  disturbed  about  some  of  my  fathers  people  being  too  enamoured  with  these 
people  called  Methodist,  and  who  follow  their  preaching  so  much  —  which  I 
abhor.  This  night  there  were  three  of  these  preachers  at  my  fathers  house.  Some 
call  them  Qiristians,  but  I  very  much  doubt  of  their  Christianity. 
August  2,1801... 

"In  the  evening,  I  sot  off  and  went  up  to  my  fathers.  We  then  went  to  the  widow 
Osbornes  to  hear  a  Methodist  preacher,  name  of  Gazeway.  There  was  a  number  of 
people  gathered  and  'bout  dark  he  took  his  text,  3rd  John,  Chapter  3  and  verse  3 
and  he  hammered  away  on  it  awhile  and  the  people  sot  very  mute.  Presently  he 
quit  his  text  and  began  to  sweat  and  storm  at  a  most  wonderful  rate  and  the  people 
that  belonged  to  the  Society  began  to  howl.  I  jumped  to  my  feet  that  I  might  survey 
their  transactions  and  —  oh  —  good  sirs.  If  you  ever  heard  the  like,  some  a'prayin' 
—  some  a'cryin,  "Grant  It  Lord".  I  began  to  think,  Oh  foolish  people,  for  it  seemed 
to  me  that  they  were  going  disturbed. 
May,  1802  .  .  . 

"This  evening  the  neighborhood  began  to  return  from  a  great  meeting  in  the 
Waxhaws,  in  Mr.  Brown's  congregation,  there  was  a  large  number  of  all  sorts  of 
preachers  there  —  It  began  last  Friday." 
May  30,  1802  .  .  . 

Sunday ...  A  number  of  us  went  from  my  fathers  to  the  Methodist  meeting  house 
(McWhorters)  to  their  society  there  and  the  people  there  began  to  sing  and  pray 
and  at  length  there  were  three  Negro  women  who  fell  down  and  there  was  a 
dreadful  fuss,  singing  and  praying  over  them  and  crying  out  "Lord  Jesus,  have 
mercy  on  me  ..."  —  it  is  too  tedious  to  mention  every  word  that  they  expressed, 
however,  at  last  they  broke  up  and  I  went  to  my  fathers,  but  thought  very  little  of 
this  day's  uproar. 

Rev.  James  S.  Jenkins,  a  minister  of  some  repute,  and  who  was  known  as 
Thundering  Jimmy,  for  his  forceful  and  emotional  preaching,  relates  a  number  of  dates 
and  events  surrounding  McWhorters. 

The  following  quotes  are  from  his  autobiography  "The  Life  and  Times  of  James  S. 
Jenkins". 

1801  .  .  .  from  there  I  went  across  the  upper  end  of  Santee  Circuit  and  held 
Quarterly  Conference  at  McWhorters  —  then  on  to  Little  Pee  Dee  and 
Anson  Qrcuits. 
i 802... from  the  Union  Curcuits  I  came  down  to  the  camp  meeting  at 
McWhorters.  (The  following  entry  is  supposed  to  have  happened  at  this 
time.) 

A  Presbyterian  preacher  came  to  our  help  but  above  the  Spirit  and 
presence  of  the  Lord  were  with  us.  This  meeting  was  the  means  of  raising 
a  new  Society  in  the  neighborhood.  An  old  German  backslider  named 
Fischer  attended  this  meeting  and  became  awakened.  In  speaking  of  it 
afterward,  he  would  say,  in  the  old  German  accent  —  "I  vent  to  de  Camp 
Medding  and  one  Shrinhens  breached  —  He  took  his  tex'  You  art  veighed 
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in  der  palance  and  art  found  vanting!  He  vent  on  veighing  off  a  great 
many  peoples  and  at  last  he  trowed  ol  Fischer  into  der  palance  and  old 
Fischer  did  come  out  jus'  nodding  at  all."  But  old  Fischer  weighed 
something  before  he  died  —  he  adorned  the  gospel  and  died  in  the  faith. 

1802  .  .  .  Jenkins,  as  Presiding  Elder  of  the  Camden  District,  held  a  quarterly 

conference  at  McWhorters.  At  this  and  as  at  other  conferences  this  year, 
Jenkins  publicized  and  supported  the  organizations  of  camp  meeting  all 
throughout  the  area  so  that,  during  that  summer,  these  meetings  had 
expanded  from  Rutherford  down  through  Santee  and  Anson  Circuits  on 
to  and  including  the  first  one  in  South  Carolina,  at  Hanging  Rock. 
Methodism  had  been  involved  in  the  Waxhaws  and  Providence  areas  with 

Presbyterian  and  Baptist  in  similar  camp  meetings  for  several  years  prior  to  1802,  but  as 

general  meetings  for  all  denominations. 

Another  1802  entry . . .  We  had  a  revival  in  upper  part  of  Santee  with  Gazeway  and 

Jenkins  preaching. 

1803  .  .  .  (This  entry  doesn't  mention  McWhorters  but  does  speak  to  a  meeting 

held  in  the  vicinity) 

held  meeting  in  upper  Santee  —  we  have  learned  to  make  tents  better 

than  in  1802  and  1803. 

1828  .  .  .  held  camp  meeting  at  McWhorters  —  tried  a  Quarterly  Conference  but 

not  enough  preachers.  Here  I  saw  old  friends  from  1801  and  1802,  now 

there  were  scores  instead  of  only  one  —  souls  were  awakened  to  God. 

1833  ...  I  preached  at  John  Lawsons  —  we  had  a  shout  in  the  camp.  (John  Lawson 

lived  in  general  vicinity) 

Later,  in  1842,  Jenkins  stated,  while  reflecting  on  Camp  Meetings.  "Preachers  don't  pray 

as  much  as  formerly,  they  aren't  so  much  in  the  spirit  of  the  work.  There's  too  much 

company  in  the  preachers  tent,  too  much  tobacco  smoking  and  light,  frothy,  trifling 

conversation.  In  between  preaching,  there's  not  enough  singing  and  praying  in  the  tents 

or  elsewhere.  Preachers,  exhorters,  class  leaders  and  stewards  don't  take  the  lead  in 

these  matters  as  formerly  done  when  it  was  not  unusual  for  private  tents  to  be  the 

source  of  most  remarkable  displays  of  power.  It  occurs  sometimes  now  but  not  very 

often. 

I  am  grieved  to  see  so  much  labor  and  parade  about  the  eatables  and  such 
extravagance  about  the  dress.  I  think  we  might  do  without  the  poundcake  and  preserves 
and  many  other  notions. 

Many,  I  have  no  doubt,  live  much  better  and  dress  much  finer  at  camp  meeting 
than  at  home  and  this  is  one  great  reason  why  more  good  is  not  done. 

Bishop  William  E.  Capers,  one  of  the  strong  early  leaders,  who  later  became  the 
first  editor  of  "The  Southern  Christian  Advocate",  served  the  Wateree  Qrcuit  for  a 
short  period  and  writes: 

1808  .  .  .about  this  same  time  a  large  and  well  established  society  at  McWhorters 

began  to  be  favored  with  refreshing  season  and  an  increase  in  numbers . . . 

(Later  this  same  year)  .  . .  There  was  no  place  in  my  ministry,  which  was 

more  favored  than  Carters  and  except  perhaps,  McWhorters,  none  where 

I  saw  a  larger  and  more  attentive  congregation. 
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In  1809,  in  a  letter  to  a  Rev.  Keener,  Capers  indicates  a  considerable  revival  at 
McWhorters. 

The  original  handwritten  minutes  of  Quarterly  Conferences  for  the  Wateree 
Grcuit  for  the  years  1810  through  1817  are  on  file  in  the  South  drolina  Methodist 
Archives  at  Wofford  College. 

A  survey  of  these  minutes  reveals  that  Quarterly  Conferences  were  held  at 
McWhorters  on  several  occasions  during  these  years.  These  conferences  were  rotated 
throughout  the  24  preaching  places  on  the  circuit  and  were  led  by  the  Presiding  Elder 
and  attended  by  preachers,  class  leaders,  exhorters,  local  preachers  and  members. 

We  print  here  portions  of  the  minutes  of  those  conferences,  which  were  held  at 
McWhorters: 

Wateree  Circuit  6  October  1810 
Members  Present  at  McWhorters  Meeting  House  3rd  Quarter 

Jonathan  Jackson  —  Presiding  Elder 
WiUy  Warrick  —  Circuit  Preacher 
John  Webb  —  Assistant  Preacher 

M.  McCorkle  —  Qass  Leader  Total  21 

Commenced  with  prayer 
All  the  members  of  the  Conference  were  examined  one  by  one.  Their  characters 
stand  approved. 

Question:  Are  there  any  appeals 

Answer:  Elizah  Sibley  appeals  from  a  charge  of  intoxication. 

Frederick  C y  charged  with  same  crime.  Both  considered  as  guilty  and 

the  charges  confirmed. 
1812  . .  .September  12  —  Wateree  Circuit 

3rd  Quarter  —  Members  present  at  McWhorters  Meeting  House 
Hilliard  Quage  —  Pres.  Elder 
James  Jenkins  —  Asst.  Preacher 
A.  H.  Saunders  —  Asst.  Preacher  23  in  all 

Commenced  with  prayer. 
Members  of  the  Conference  were  examined,  one  by  one.  Conference  unanimously 
agreed  to  send  a  letter  to  Bro.  James  Barbee,  relating  to  some  improprieties. 
After  two  other  items  follows  the  letter: 
Very  Dear  Brother  Barbee, 

We  the  members  of  the  Quarterly  Conference,  held  at  McWhorter,  are  sorry 
that  you  are  not  with  us.  Especially,  as  it  is  the  time  of  the  examination  of  all  the 
official  members  of  the  circuits. 

But,  more  sorry  to  find,  on  inquiry  into  your  official  character  your  brethern 
reported  to  us  certain  improprieties  in  your  conduct  whih  they  adjudge  would  hurt 
your  usefulness  if  it  had  not  already  done,  in  some  measure. 

1st  —  Speaking  against  the  preachers  in  such  a  manner  as  to  injure  their 
usefulness  and,  of  course,  hurt  the  cause  of  God. 

2nd  —  Speaking  against  shouting  for  joy  in  the  Lord. 
3rd  —  Preaching  too  long. 

4th  —  Speaking  harshly  of  the  brethren  and  sisters  for  what  you  think  might 
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be  small  deviations  of  our  rules  in  regard  to  dress. 

5  th  —  Neglecting  to  attend  the  conference  and  Quarterly  meeting  of  your 

brethren  in  the  circuit  to  which  you  belong. 

Dear  Brother,  you  do  not  need  us  to  tell  you  how  important  it  is  to  cultivate 

the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  members  of  Qirist,  or  of  the  devices  of  Satan  to  divide 

and  destroy.  Neglect  love  in  our  word;  neglect  love  in  our  aaions,  and  religion  will 

die. 

Speak  not  evil  of  one  another  brethern,  says  James. 

Speak  evil  of  no  one  —  says  Christ. 

Further  information  regarding  McWhorters  resides  in  local  tradition  and  has  been 
gleaned  mainly  from  conversations  with  Miss  Mae  Howey.  She  says  that  several  of  her 
great  uncles  built  tents  of  McWhorters  during  the  early  ISOO's.  It  is  unknown  just  how 
many  tents  were  built  there  but  Gimp  Meeting  was  held  each  year  until  1828. 

As  the  years  passed,  it  became  very  evident  that  the  water  supply,  furnished  by  the 
nearby  springs,  would  not  be  enough  to  sustain  the  camp  as  it  would  grow.  Therefore,  at 
some  point  in  time  the  decision  was  made  that  there  should  be  a  new  site  seleaed  and  a 
move  of  the  Camp  Meeting  should  be  made. 

Thomas  Winchester  located  two  good  springs  of  water  while  hunting  wild  turkeys. 
The  decision  was  then  made  that  the  Camp  Meeting  would  be  moved  to  this  new 
locatioa  An  unknown  number  of  tents  were  moved  with  Adam  Wolfe,  Miss  Howey's 
uncle,  moving  his  tent  to  the  new  location  as  probably  one  of  the  first  ones  there. 

And  so  it  was,  that  from  a  little  band  of  faithful  Christians  meeting,  in  the 
beginning,  at  McWhorters,  the  ever  widening  circles  of  influence  carried  out  to  all 
corners  of  Union  County.  Just  as  it  has  been  said,  from  little  acorns  the  mighty  oak  shall 
grow,  so  it  was  from  an  humble  beginning  grew  a  faith  for  we  who  are  blest  to  live  in 
Union  County. 


PLEASANT  GROVE  CAMP  GROUND 

As  these  families,  who  had  been  attenders  at  McWhorters,  loaded  up  their  wagons, 
to  make  the  move,  they  were  loading  more  than  beds  and  chairs,  or  boards  and  timbers. 
They  were  loading  a  heritage  of  faithful  service,  a  bit  of  nostalgia,  a  share  of  history  and 
just  as  the  children  of  Israel,  when  they  moved  they  didn's  forget  to  take  their  God  with 
them.  But,  unlike  these  Israelites,  whose  God  only  dwelt  within  the  Tabernacle,  these 
pioneers'  God  dwelt  within  their  hearts.  They  had  a  gospel  to  proclaim  and  they  set 
about  their  task  with  a  willingness  and  determination  as  they  set  aside  this  new  "holy 
place"  for  the  worship  of  God  and  for  the  edification  of  future  generations. 

Stand  with  us  now,  in  the  special  quietness  of  the  grove  of  giant  oaks,  and  let  the 
imagination  recreate  the  story  of  Pleasant  Grove. 

With  the  decision  to  move  must  have  come  some  feelings  of  sorrow  in  leaving  the 
grounds  where  for  a  quarter  century,  or  more,  the  gospel  had  been  so  faithfully 
preached.  A  place  where  so  many  of  these  hardy  folk  had  encountered  the  living  Christ 
for  the  first  time. 
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Soon,  however,  the  sound  of  ax  and  saw  rang  out  in  the  forest  as  the  road  was  cut 
in,  from  across  the  hill  to  the  east,  (which  roadbed  is  still  visible)  from  the  road  leading 
out  to  the  Post  Road,  several  miles  away.  This  road  served  the  area  and  led  from  the 
home  of  Andrew  Jackson,  Sr.  about  a  quarter  mile  away. 

The  first  year,  in  October,  1829,  a  brush  arbor  was  ereaed  for  the  camp  meeting.  In 
the  winter  of  that  year  the  people  were  called  together  and  decided  to  make  this  camp  a 
permanent  one.  Therefore,  in  March  of  1830,  Matthew  McQ)rkle,  whose  homesite  is 
still  identifiable  nearby,  granted  24  acres  to  be  used  for  camp  meeting  and  other 
religious  purposes. 

Parts  of  the  deed  read  as  follows: 

"This  Indenture,  made  the  26th  March,  1830,  between  Matthew  McGDrkle,  of 
Mecklenburg  County,  and  Arch  Brown,  Zack  Starnes,  William  Yerby,  Peter  Wolfe, 
Michael  Polk,  Robert  Howie,  R.  G.  Howard,  Thomas  Winchester  and  John  Lawson, 
Trustees  in  Trust,  all  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  .  .  ." 

". . .  That  they  may  lay  off  in  proper  form  for  a  Camp  Meeting  ground  and  exercise 
over  it  such  power  and  authority  as  will  be  necessary  to  keep  in  good  order  according  to 
law  and  as  they  may  deem  expedient  for  the  prosperity  of  the  good  cause  of  religion. 
They  shall  permit  the  society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  who  reside  in  the 
neighborhood  to  build  a  meeting  house  on  the  premises  ..." 

". . .  That  the  travelling  preachers  may,  from  time  to  time  as  they  may  be  appointed 
to  the  Wateree  Circuit,  appoint  a  camp  meeting  to  be  held  —  to  preach  and  expound 
God's  Holy  Word  there  and  to  exercise  the  rules  of  Discipline  laid  out  by  the  General 
Conference  ..." 

The  ownership  of  the  land,  which  included  the  two  springs,  in  hand,  plans  were 
made  to  proceed  with  making  the  place  one  of  permanancy.  When  the  area  was  cleared, 
the  people  saw  that  it  was  such  a  beautiful  site  and  hence  the  name.  Pleasant  Grove,  was 
chosen. 

The  first  task  now  before  them  was  the  construction  of  a  more  permanent  place  in 
which  to  worship.  The  plans  were  made  and  John  Rape  was  hired  to  construa  the 
arbor.  Very  soon  he  found  that  the  $125.00  bid  he  put  in  would  not  be  sufficient  and 
therefore  the  neighbors  came  to  his  rescue.  Since  the  hip  roof  needed  was  an  unknown 
skill  to  Rape,  George  Allison  Winchester  was  named  to  supervise  this  phase  of  the 
building. 

The  logs  for  the  arbor's  frame  were  cut  from  trees  standing  on  the  property.  These 
hand  hewn  logs,  some  being  fifty  feet  long  and  eight  by  ten  inches,  were  hoisted  up  to 
complete  the  frame  work  by  rather  crude  but  workable  methods  which  are  lost  to  us 
today.  Hand-hewn  shingles  completed  the  job.  Wooden  pegs  were  used  in  the  framing, 
many  of  which  are  still  in  place  today. 

Jacob  Wolfe  is  credited  with  building  the  first  tent  on  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
grounds.  Along  with  those  moved  from  McWhorters,  others  began  to  build  their  tents 
of  poles  or  handhewn  logs.  The  rate  of  growth  is  a  little  uncertain  except  to  say  that 
before  the  Civil  War,  there  were  over  200  tents  on  the  ground.  There  were  two  rows  of 
tents  all  the  way  around  the  grounds  with  a  part  of  a  third  row.  Of  these  200  tents,  only 
one  remains  today.  It  is  known  by  the  name.  The  Preachers  Tent. 

These  early  rows  of  tents  were  situated  so  that  there  was  an  inner  row  and  then 
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there  was  a  thirty  foot  driveway  in  back  of  this  row,  with  the  second  row  then  facing  this 
driveway. 

In  order  to  relate  the  lifestyle  of  the  campers  and  other  interesting  faas  about  the 
early  years,  the  author  struggled  with  the  fact  that  there  were  several  sources  of  this 
information  and  how  to  selea  parts  from  each  of  these  sources  and  keep  the  story 
moving  was  to  be  a  hard  task, 

George  Winchester  in  his  written  "History  of  Pleasant  Grove  Camp  Ground"  has 
preserved  much  important  history  of  not  only  the  camp  ground  and  church  but  of  the 
surrounding  area.  Much  of  what  will  be  told  here  in  this  book  can  be  credited  to  him. 

Oscar  Winchester,  through  personal  contacts,  and  through  his  son  Orin  have 
contributed  very  greatly  to  the  telling  of  the  story. 

Others  from  various  families  have  been  most  helpful  also  in  tracing  this  story. 
However,  when  it  came  down  to  the  choice  of  one  source  to  rely  upon  to  giwe  the  flavor 
and  charaaer  of  the  style  of  the  campers  life  at  camp  meeting,  we  had  to  yield  to  Miss 
Mae  Howey. 

She  captures  the  essence  of  life  as  it  was  lived  in  a  bygone  day  with  her  keen  insight 
and  incredible  memory  for  detail.  Her  interest  in  family,  church  and  camp  meeting,  has 
preserved  for  future  generations  several  family  genealogies,  the  history  of  her  church 
and  of  dmp  Meeting. 

An  article  in  the  Monroe  Enquirer- Journal  of  August  10,  1979,  perhaps 
summarizes  the  sum  total  of  the  same  stories  heard  by  this  author  while  sitting  at  Mae's 
bedside  for  many  enjoyable,  unforgettable  hours.  We  will  let  the  article  entitled  "Miss 
Howey  Recalls  Gimp  Grounds  of  the  Past"  tell  the  story.  (We  relate  the  whole  article, 
even  if  certain  faas  have  been  given  already.) 

"Born  May  28,  1892,  Miss  Howey  was  taken  to  camp  meeting  when  only  a  few 
months  old  by  her  parents,  William  and  Anna  Howey.  She  recalls  the  story  told  her  by 
her  elders  how  the  camp  location  was  found  by  her  great  grandfather  Winchester.  She 
remembers  when  they  had  no  choir  or  instruments  and  everyone  had  to  take  their  own 
songbook.  Most  of  the  singing  was  done  by  relining  the  songs,  that  is  someone  singing 
two  lines  and  then  the  people  would  repeat  those  lines. 

Her  mother  told  her  how  the  early  tenters  saved  beef  tallow  to  make  candles  to  use 
in  their  tents  and  at  the  arbor.  "Momma  said  each  night  you  would  see  two  people 
carrying  a  piece  of  paper  asking  for  candles  for  chat  night's  service",  she  recalls. 

At  that  time  there  were  also  rock  stands  between  the  arbor  and  the  tents.  Pine  was 
piled  on  these  and  lit  at  dusk  so  that  the  people  could  see  as  they  walked  to  and  from 
service.  Services  were  then  held  at  sunrise,  9  AM,  1 1  AM,  3  PM,  and  evening,  leaving 
the  women  little  time  to  cook  the  huge  meals  for  their  families.  "They  had  to  move  right 
smart  to  get  up  and  get  the  preachers  breakfasts  ready  before  that  early  service  too.  The 
people  fed  the  preachers  because  they  didn't  pay  them.  They  built  a  tent  for  them  to  stay 
in.  There'd  be  six  or  eight  at  a  time  from  all  over  the  county." 

People  brought  fodder  and  corn  and  put  it  in  the  back  room  of  the  preachers  tent, 
to  feed  their  stock.  Some  people  were  assigned  to  tend  to  the  preachers'  stock  while 
others  were  responsible  for  feeding  the  preachers,"  she  recalls. 

Wheat  straw  was  used  on  the  floor  of  the  arbor  as  well  as  the  tents.  Also  it  was  used 
to  make  straw  ticks  to  sleep  on. 
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The  tent  now  referred  to  as  the  "white  house"  was  the  old  Pleasant  Grove  School, 
which  she  attended.  She  remembers  when  it  was  moved  off  the  hilltop  to  the  east  to  the 
place  it  now  stands. 

"The  early  ones  cooked  over  a  fire.  They  left  a  hole  in  the  logs  and  planked  up 
around  it  for  a  chimney.  They  put  rocks  inside  to  hold  the  heat.  They'd  take  two  iron 
pots,  an  iron  fry  pan,  a  skillet  and  an  oven.  If  they  were  lucky  to  have  one,  a  tin  coffee  pot 
and  a  tin  kettle  to  heat  water  in."  "They'd  bake  a  big  loaf  of  bread  at  home,  and  some 
pone,  and  a  big  ham.  They'd  take  a  raw  ham  to  fry  for  breakfast.  Most  took  chicken  in  a 
coop,  killed  and  cleaned  them  as  they  needed  them,"  she  says. 

Her  Grandmother  Howey  was  the  first  to  take  a  stove  to  camp  meeting.  Meat  was 
hung  up  in  sacks  woven  in  a  round  from  home  carded  yarn  while  the  buckets,  foot  tubs 
and  churns  were  hand  made  from  wood 

"They  ate  a  lot  of  cabbage.  You  would  smell  the  stinking  stuff  all  over  the  camp 
ground  They  cooked  it  till  it  was  pink.  But  we  took  fresh  butter  and  milk  from  home 
(her  home  was  one  half  mile  away).  They  made  flat  pies  in  a  skillet.  We  had  lots  of  sweet 
potatoes  for  custard  pies  and  peaches  and  apples  from  the  orchard.  We  ate  roasting  ears 
and  beans,  too.  Later  on  we  had  jars  to  put  canned  things  in  to  take.  Miss  Howey  says. 

She  remembers  how  beds  were  made  by  fastening  planks  together  in  a  corner  and 
filling  them  with  straw.  Only  the  old  people  had  a  tick  for  comfort.  The  others  put 
sheets  and  quilts  right  on  the  straw.  "They'd  put  up  a  pole  for  curtains,  the  one  in  my 
grandpa's  tent  had  a  little  crook  in  it;  I  can  see  it  yet.  The  boys  slept  in  a  corner  at  the 
kitchen  end  Children  were  everywhere  with  their  parents.  They  weren't  let  to  rip 
around  like  they  do  now.  A  child  never  ate  at  the  first  table,  he  ate  at  the  second,  if  he  was 
lucky.  We  didn't  take  many  clothes  and  we  hung  them  on  pegs,  except  the  men's  collars 
and  cravats.  They'd  roll  them  up  just  so,  put  them  on  their  song  books  and  put  it  on  a 
shelf  right  over  the  door  at  grandpa's." 

I'd  have  a  new  10  cent  plain  blue  lawn  dress  with  lace  inserts  which  I  wore  Big 
Sunday.  I'd  have  two  new  calico  dresses  and  another  one  or  two  to  wear  around  the  tent. 
As  soon  as  I'd  come  back  from  services,  I  had  to  take  off  my  good  dress  and  hang  it  up. 
We  wore  black  ribbed  stockings  and  high  button  shoes,"  Miss  Howey  says. 

Mae  Howey  died  while  this  book  was  being  written  and  with  her  death  went  many 
more  treasured  memories  of  life  lived  in  another  day  and  in  another  way  from  what  we 
know  today. 

Mr.  George  Winchester's  history  adds  these  items: 

From  the  beginning  on  through  the  Civil  War,  the  slaves  were  counted  as  part  of 
worship  service,  both  in  the  local  meeting  house  and  at  Camp  Meeting.  At  Camp 
Meeting  the  slaves  would  sit  behind  the  preacher  where  the  choir  now  sits.  Afte  the 
whites  would  end  their  service,  the  Negroes  would  begin  theirs  and  continue  sometimes 
until  almost  daylight. 

Besides  the  arbor  and  the  preachers  tent  there  is  only  one  more  man  made  item 
still  available  which  was  made  in  the  first  year,  1830.  This  item  is  the  old  trumpet.  (It 
was  used  to  summon  people  to  all  the  services  and  was  used  continuously  until  around 
1960  and  is  still  used  occasionally.)  G.  Allison  Winchester  blew  this  trumpet  for  62 
years.  J.  L  Wolfe  from  1892  until  now  (1936  when  Winchester  wrote  this  history). 
(Since  that  time  and  until  around  I960,  Baxter  Howie,  his  daughter  Eleanor,  son  Bill, 
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and  Bill's  son  Ed  have  had  the  job.) 

Winchester  continues:  "A  fond  remembrance  is  that  of  hearing  Uncle  Joe  Adams 
pray  years  and  years  ago.  He  would  get  down  on  his  knees  in  the  straw  and  begin  very 
low  and  slowly.  He  would  soon  begin  to  warm  up  and  to  rock  back  and  forth,  knocking 
on  the  bench  with  his  fists,  and  praying  louder  and  louder  until  he  would  reach  the  top  of 
his  voice.  Then  sometimes  he  would  begin  to  shout,  at  which  time,  the  preacher  would 
call  on  someone  else  to  finish  the  prayer." 

"Between  services,  those  that  were  interested  would  go  into  the  woods  and  pray  in 
secret.  Sometimes  they  would  repent  and  probably  shout  and  go  back  with  a  newborn 
soul.  Camp  Meeting  was  considered  a  great  place  for  revivals,  while  prayer  meetings 
were  held  at  different  homes  on  Sunday  evenings  all  summer." 

"We  sometimes  think  our  prohibition  laws  are  not  what  they  should  be  and 
perhaps  they  are  not.  But  when  we  think  back  to  the  days  of  the  open  bar  rooms  we  are 
ready  to  say  it  is  much  better  than  it  was.  At  that  time,  groups  of  young  men  would 
gather  in  the  woods  around  the  camp  to  drink  liquor,  curse,  fight,  shoot  and  do  many 
other  mean  things." 

As  the  visiting  preachers  mostly  came  on  horseback,  there  were  special  pens  built 
for  their  horses.  These  pens  were  about  twenty  in  number  and  were  located  below  the 
spring.  (Note:  Careful  observation  today  can  detea  some  of  the  rails  used  in  these  pens 
—  for  in  the  ensuing  years,  the  pens  were  torn  down  and  some  of  the  rails  were  used  to 
replace  the  old  ones  under  the  front  porch  of  the  preachers  tent). 

In  about  1831,  the  people  built  the  first  church,  or  meeting  house  as  they  were 
called  then.  The  histories  of  Pleasant  Grove  Church  and  Camp  Ground  are  so  closely 
intertwined  it  would  be  impossible  to  completely  separate  the  two.  However,  for  the 
purposes  of  this  book,  much  of  the  churches'  history  will  be  set  aside  for  the  section 
dealing  with  the  histories  of  all  Union  County  Churches. 

As  to  the  real  spiritual  values  and  accomplishments  of  these  early  camp  meetings,  we 
turn  to  several  articles  appearing  in  the  Southern  Christian  Advocate  as  the  preachers 
or  Presiding  Elders  reported  on  the  results  of  the  meetings. 

1836 

The  following  account  of  Camp  Meeting  recently  held  at  Pleasant  Grove,  will  no 
doubt  be  cheering  to  the  friends  of  Zion.  The  meeting  was  appointed  to  commence  on 
the  17th  at  3:00  PM,  but  a  goodly  number  having  assembled  on  the  evening  of  the  16th, 
we  adopted  a  plan  of  holding  prayer  meeting  until  the  time  appointed  for  preaching.  At 
3:00  PM  on  the  17th,  preaching  commenced  and  continued  until  the  morning  of  the 
23rd,  with  more  than  a  common  share  of  the  Divine  Presence  throughout. 

The  first  time  we  met,  our  God  did  answer  in  a  most  glorious  manner.  Many  were 
filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  one  who  had  been  earnestly  seeking  for  some  time,  was 
converted.  Christians  were  happy  in  God  throughout  the  meeting.  Several  sought  and 
obtained  perfea  love  and  as  nearly  as  we  could  estimate,  about  a  hundred  whites  and  23 
coloreds  were  savingly  converted. 

Oh,  how  cheering  was  the  sound  of  the  new  song  from  a  hundred  voices  at  once. 

Glory  to  God!  The  day  spring  on  high  has  visited  us  in  this  hill  country.  Among 
those  hopefully  converted,  all  my  children  who  were  of  sufficient  age  to  appreciate  the 
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meeting  were  numbered.  This  peculiar  favor  to  me  caused  me  to  say  in  my  thankful 
heart  that  if  God  thus  takes  care  of  my  children  at  home,  I  may  well  and  will  continue  to 
do  all  I  can  in  His  cause  abroad 

Forty  whites  and  twenty-three  coloreds  joined,  on  trial,  at  the  meeting.  There  are 
some  intimations  of  bitter  times  in  several  places  in  this  circuit.  I  trust  the  Lord  will 
soon  revive  His  work  generally. 

Ira  L.  Potter 

1837 

In  our  camp  meeting  at  Pleasant  Grove,  the  Lord  made  bare  His  holy  arm  in  an 
extraordinary  manner.  It  commenced  with  a  prayer  meeting  on  Wednesday  evening  the 
16th  at  which  there  was  one  converted.  Early  in  the  progress  of  the  meeting,  the 
preachers  began  to  insist  on  believers  going  on  to  perfection,  and  their  labors  were 
blessed  to  the  sanaification  of  several  souls.  There  appeared  an  increase  of  power  with 
almost  every  sermon.  I  doubt  if  I  ever  saw  the  preachers  more  engaged  in  their  private 
devotions  in  the  tent,  wrestling  for  the  sanction  of  the  Holy  One  on  their  own  souls  and 
the  word  they  were  to  minister.  It  reminded  me,  forcibly,  of  the  apostolic  injunaion 
"take  heed  to  thyself.  It  is  indispensibly  important,  alike,  to  our  usefulness  to  others  and 
our  own  soul's  prosperity.  I  know  not  that  if  at  this  camp  meeting  a  single  sermon  was 
preached  without  the  awakening  or  conversion  of  someone. 

The  parting  scene  at  the  close  of  the  meeting  was  one  of  the  most  thrilling  that 
could  be  imagined.  To  hear  the  rejoicings  of  these  redeemed  spirits  taking  leave  of  each 
other  and  the  brethren  was  enough  to  melt  any  heart;  not  the  subjea  of  any  sepulchral 
apathy. 

M.  McPherson 

1841 

Our  Camp  Meeting  came  on  at  Pleasant  Grove.  We  had  but  few  preachers.  Some 
of  them  were  sick  and  none  of  them  skilled  in  learning  or  abilities.  But  they  were  mighty 
through  God,  to  pull  down  the  strongholds  of  Satan  and  to  build  up  the  Kingdom  of 
Christ  upon  ruins  thereof.  Every  one  preached  in  demonstration  of  the  spirit  with 
power.  They  were  attentively  heard  by  the  most  orderly  congregations  of  the  same  size  I 
ever  saw.  On  the  first  evening,  there  were  more  than  one  hundred  families  encamped 
on  the  ground 

It  was  judged  that  there  were,  on  Sunday,  between  three  and  four  thousand  persons 
present.  Good  order  graced  the  whole  of  the  meeting.  Believers  were  greatly  refreshed 
in  the  faith.  Many  backsliders  were  reclaimed.  We  judge  that  upwards  of  fifty  were 
happily  converted  to  God.  We  were  dismissed  on  Monday  morning  by  our  beloved 
Presiding  Elder.  The  following  circumstances  heightened  the  feeling  already  aroused  by 
the  salutations  of  a  parting  scene.  A  local  preacher  who  showed  every  sign  and 
symptom  of  wasting  consumption,  rose,  and  looking  around  on  his  brethren  and  in  a 
feeble  tone  said,  "As  I  am  laboring  under  wasting  disease  and  my  wife  is  in  the  same 
condition,  and  can  stay  but  a  short  time  in  this  work,  I  take  this  opportunity  to  give  you 
my  dying  charge."  He  exhorted  all  to  meet  him  in  heaven;  and  then  affectionately 
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requested  his  brothers,  both  ministers  and  members,  to  watch  and  guide  the  steps  of  his 
infant  children.  He  begged  they  would  not  only  pray  for  them,  but  that  they  would  see  to 
it  that  his  children  were  raised  up  under  the  doctrines  and  influence  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Qiurch.  At  his  request,  the  whole  congregation,  to  a  man,  gave  him  a  pledge 
that  they  would  give  the  requested  attention  to  his  children.  He  then  exclaimed,  "It  is 
enough,"  and  sunk  down  on  his  seat.  Many  of  our  hearts  were  so  affected  that  we  could 
not  speak,  but  the  flowing  tears  told  in  an  unutterable  language  of  the  strong 
attachment  formed  in  a  few  days  spent  together  in  brotherly  love  and  the  worship  of 
God.  The  good  work  is  still  going  on.  We  have  a  net  increase  of  over  a  hundred. 
May  the  Lord  prosper  His  work  more  abundantly  and  receive  all  the  glory! 

Yours  affectionately, 
John  Watts 

Life,  during  the  ISOOs,  didn't  change  as  rapidly,  for  those  who  lived  in  the  rural 
settings  of  Union  Q)unty,  as  it  does  today.  Camp  Meetings  continued  on,  in  most  areas, 
until  after  the  Civil  War.  The  style  of  living,  preaching,  singing  and  other  parts  of 
church  life  transformed  ever  so  slowly  from  the  day  of  the  hardy,  self-reliant 
frontiersman  and  his  family  to  the  more  mechanized  interdependent  society  which 
began  to  emerge  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 

Pleasant  Grove  continued  on  until  around  1904  when  the  trustees  declared  it 
closed.  On  April  25,  1SX)4,  at  the  Quarterly  Conference  of  the  Waxhaw  Circuit,  the 
following  report  was  entered: 

"The  Trustees  of  Pleasant  Grove  Church,  Waxhaw  Circuit,  Charlotte  District,  met 
Saturday,  April  23rd  to  consider  whether  Camp  Meetings  be  continued  at  Pleasant 
Grove. 

After  discussing  the  matter  we  beg  leave  to  recommend  that  Camp  meetings  at 
Pleasant  Grove  be  discontinued. 

J.  A.  Wolfe,  Chairman 
W.  I.  Blydie,  Secretary 

Some  say  the  closing  came  about  as  a  result  of  a  dying  interest.  Others  say  that  it 
was  beginning  to  attract  the  wrong  kinds  of  characters  who  were  becoming  a  bad 
influence  on  camp  meeting.  Whatever  the  reason,  or  the  combination  of  reasons  were, 
the  camp  meeting  was  closed  and  all  the  tents  except  the  "preachers  tent"  were  torn 
down. 

On  Oaober  4,  1915,  the  pastors  report  to  Quarterly  Conference  contained: 

"On  August  31,  1915,  there  was  held  at  Pleasant  Grove  Church,  a  reunion  service, 
the  purpose  of  which  was  to  create  an  interest  in  the  old  camp  meeting  grounds. 

It  was  agreed  that  there  should  be  annual  religious  services  of  from  three  to  four 
days  held  on  the  grounds  and  embracing  the  third  Sunday  in  August. 

There  was  a  committee  of  seven  known  as  a  business  committee  appointed  to 
formulate  plans  for  preserving  and  improving  the  grounds.  The  members  are:  W.  H. 
Howie,  Sr.,  F.  W.  Howey,  W.  I.  Blythe,  J.  A.  Wolfe,  H.  A.  Helms,  T.J.  Gordon,  J.  M. 
Niven. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  public  should  be  granted  the  privilege  of  ereaing  permanent 
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or  temporary  tents  to  be  occupied  at  their  will  for  a  week  embracing  the  third  Sunday  in 
August." 

The  Quarterly  Q)nference,  being  in  session  then,  voted  a  resolution  to  reestablish 
Pleasant  Grove  Camp  Meeting. 

Tradition  holds  that  Rev.  Henry  Byrum  was  a  leader  in  urging  that  the  camp 
meeting  be  reopened. 

Baxter  Howie  built  the  first  of  the  new  tents  with  Oscar  Winchester  the  second 
and  Dr.  Henry  Stewart,  the  third.  Interest  and  attendance  rapidly  grew  with  this  revival 
of  camp  meeting.  Large  crowds  attended  the  meetings.  The  spirit  was  renewed  and 
many  great  spiritual  experiences  and  blessings  were  still  enjoyed,  just  as  in  the  older 
days. 

What  was  changing  also  was  the  evangelistic  fervor  and  expressions  of  the  people. 
As  the  world  around  became  more  modernized,  it  had  its  influence  on  Pleasant  Grove. 
Still  today,  there  is  a  great  spirit  of  revivalism  present,  but  we  must  say  the  tone  of  camp 
meeting  has  been  subdued. 

It  is  fitting  that,  as  in  closing  the  history  of  Pleasant  Grove  Camp  Ground,  we  quote 
from  a  talk  made  in  1969,  by  Rev.  Leon  Atkinson,  some  of  the  closing  lines. 

"Pleasant  Grove  Camp  Meeting  is  rich  in  history  and  tradition.  It  has  not  only 
ministered  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  community,  but  it  has  reached  out  to  many 
others  as  well.  It  has  stood  as  a  beacon  light  for  many  years  to  point  people  to  a  better 
way  of  life.  It  was  founded  upon  and  has  been  operated  on  a  strong  spiritual  basis.  It  has 
helped  to  mold  the  lives  of  many  individuals  and  many  rich  experiences  and  memories 
can  be  related." 

"Pleasant  Grove  Camp  Meeting  still  stands  today  and  shall  continue  in  years  to 
come  to  meet  spiritual  needs.  Few  gatherings  in  North  Carolina  can  ring  out  with  the 
gospel  backed  with  so  much  heritage  and  meaning.  This  meeting  has  taken  its  place 
among  the  factors  that  have  contributed  to  the  growth  of  the  religious  development  of 
America." 

"For  156  years  revivals  have  been  held  here.  Old  Pleasant  Grove  has  a  splendid 
record  for  good  It  has  appealed  to  sinners  and  has  aroused  those  already  converted  to 
greater  aaivity.  May  we  never  let  the  old  spirit,  the  old  arbor,  and  cabins  fall  into  decay." 

"The  scene  has  changed  today  and  most  other  camp  meetings  have  gone  out  of 
existence,  but  Pleasant  Grove  has  not  lost  its  fervent  spirit  and  it  still  remains  not  only 
symbolic  of  and  reflecting  a  glorious  past,  but  still  spreads  the  wings  of  spiritual 
helpfulness  and  strength  to  all  who  come  within  the  portals.  A  man's  religion  is  the 
leading  element  in  his  charaaer  in  every  aa  of  his  life  and  so  it  was  with  the  pioneer 
ancestors  or  settlers  of  this  community.  Fellowship  and  tradition  have  been  emphasized 
in  the  past  years  and  over  its  colorful  history,  we  have  not  lost  the  old  time  spirit." 

"ITius,  today,  we  stand  on  Holy  ground  Pleasant  Grove  Camp  Ground,  we  salute 
you.  Remembering  the  faith  of  our  fathers,  may  you  go  forth  to  glories  yet  to  be  —  from 
accomplishment  to  accomplishment,  from  past  experience  to  even  greater  experience 
as  you  meet  the  challenge  that  is  before  you,  and  in  so  doing,  that  will  your  triumph  be." 
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OUR  CIRCUIT 

As  discussed  in  an  earlier  part  of  these  writings,  the  immediate  area  of  present  day 
Union  County  was  not  developed  as  a  Methodist  area  until  probably,  at  the  earliest, 
1787.  This  would  indicate  that  even  though  circuits  had  been  developed,  before  this 
date,  which  would  have  included  this  area,  since  no  records  show  any  Methodist  activity 
here,  we  have  to  assume  that  it  was  simply  not  included  in  any  aaive  assignment. 

From  this  assumption,  we  move  to  more  factual  reporting.  As  already  stated,  we 
have  reliable  records  to  show  our  area  containing  at  least  one  active  preaching  place, 
McWhorters,  and  possibly  others.  Again,  as  far  as  circuit  assignment  is  concerned,  there 
seems  to  be  insufficient  proof  of  what  that  assignment  would  have  been.  Santee  Circuit 
seems  to  be  the  most  logical  one  to  have  served  this  area. 

The  South  Carolina  Conference  records  show  that  we  were  a  part  of  the  Wateree 
Circuit  as  early  as  1808,  and  that  William  Capers  served  the  circuit  for  the  year  1809. 
Capers  later  became  Bishop  and  was,  still  later,  editor  of  the  Southern  Christian 
Advocate. 

This  circuit  extended  from  the  Twenty-Five  Mile  Creek,  near  Camden  and  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Wateree  River  to  Lanns  Ford  on  the  Catawba.  On  the  east  side  of 
Wateree,  it  began  just  north  of  Camden  and  extended  to  within  twelve  miles  of 
Charlotte,  covering  all  of  Lancaster  County  and  a  good  portion  of  Union  County. 

Within  this  broad  range,  there  were  twenty-four  preaching  places  and  the  time  of 
a  round  was  four  weeks.  The  travel  distance,  three  hundred  miles  and  the  membership 
four  hundred  ninety-eight  whites  and  one  hundred  twenty-four  colored. 

Of  the  twenty-four  preaching  places,  exhaustive  research  has  brought  to  light  the 
names  of  only  thirteen  for  the  year  1809  and  two  others  which  were  added  later. 

Granny's  Quarter  was  located  just  north  of  Camden,  with  Hanging  Rock  further 
tiorth.  Camp  Creek,  Sawneys  Creek,  Schaffners,  Barbers,  Shady  Grove,  Carters,  Heaths 
and  Barbers  were  in  Lancaster  and  Chester  counties. 

The  ones  which  can  be  verified  as  Union  County  were  Waxhaws,  Mt.  Prospea  and 
McWhorters. 

Lancasterville  became  a  preaching  place  soon  afterwards.  Capers,  in  his 
autobiography,  "Life  of  William  Capers,"  gives  us  a  brief,  but  much  treasured,  glimpse 
of  his  experiences  as  he  approached  and  served  this  circuit  in  1809.  These  incidents 
leave  us  with  a  touch  of  the  character  of  the  time,  the  people  and  the  places. 

Capers  states,  as  he  speaks  of  his  assignment  to  our  circuit,  "...  I  was  alone,  the 
scarcity  of  preachers  not  allowing  me  a  colleague.  I  had  not  dreamed  that  one  so  young 
as  I  was  might  be  put  in  charge  at  all.  But  it  was  so." 

"Thus  with  fear  and  trembling,  I  set  out  on  my  circuit.  I  was  in  time  for  my  first 
appointment  on  my  circuit,  at  Sawneys  Creek  meeting-house,  Jan.  7,  1809,  Here  lived 
the  most  remarkable  man,  J.  J.,  whose  goodness  no  one  ever  doubted,  but  whose  zeal  was 
always  brandishing  in  the  temple  a  scourge  of  not  very  small  cords,  as  if  for  fear  that 
some  one  might  be  present  who  did  not  love  the  temple  well  enough  to  take  a  scourging 
for  it,  and  who  ought  therefore  to  be  driven  out;  and  in  full  faith  that  the  more  men  were 
beaten  the  better  for  them,  as  it  would  make  them  more  humble  and  less  worldly- 
minded.  His  was  the  first  house  I  entered  in  my  new  field  of  labor;  and,  if  I  might  have 
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been  driven  off  by  the  first  discouragement,  he  might  have  made  my  first,  my  last 
appearance  in  that  quarter.  I  seemed  to  be  younger,  greener,  and  a  poorer  prospect  for  a 
preacher  in  his  estimate  than  even  in  my  own;  and  he  was  an  old  preacher,  and  withal  a 
famous  one.  That  first  introduction  to  the  responsibilities  of  my  new  charge  was  after 
this  sort: 

"Well,  have  they  sent  you  to  us  for  preacher?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"What,^o«,  and  the  egg-shell  not  dropped  off  of  you  yet!  Lord,  have  mercy  upon 
us!  And  who  have  they  sent  in  charge!" 

"No  one,  sir,  but  myself." 

"What!  you,  by  yourself?  You  in  charge  of  the  circuit?  Why,  what  is  to  become  of 
the  circuit?  The  Bishop  had  just  as  well  have  sent  nobody.  What  can  jj/o»  do  in  charge  of 
the  circuit?" 

"Verry  poorly,  I  fear,  sir,  but  I  dare  say  the  Bishop  thought  that  you  would  advise 
me  about  the  Discipline,  and  I  am  sure  he  could  not  have  sent  one  who  would  follow 
your  advice  more  willingly,  Brother  J.,  than  I  will." 

"So,  so.  I  suppose  then  I  am  to  take  charge  of  the  circuit  for  you,  and  you  are  just  to 
do  what  I  tell  you?" 

"I  would  be  very  glad,  sir,  to  have  you  take  the  charge  of  the  Circuit." 

"Did  ever!  What,  /,  a  local  preacher,  take  charge  of  the  circuit?  And  is  that  what  you 
have  come  here  for?  Why,  man,  you  know  nothing  about  your  business.  How  can  I  take 
charge  of  the  circuit?  No,  no;  but  I  can  see  xhzxyou  do  it,  such  a  charge  as  it  will  be;  and  if 
I  don't,  nobody  else  will,  for  these  days  the  Discipline  goes  for  nothing."  And  he  groaned 
deeply. 

Such  was  the  colloquy  as  well  as  I  can  rehearse  it;  and  you  may  be  sure  it  made  an 
impression  deep  enough  to  remain  with  me. 

This  situation  resolved  itself  quickly  when,  on  his  next  visit,  Capers  overheard  the 
following  conversation  between  Brother  J.J.  and  his  wife.  "O,  Mr.  J.,  you  don't  know  how 
much  you  have  grieved  me."  "Grieved  you,  Betsy,"  replied  he;  "how  in  the  world  can  I 
have  grieved  you?"  "By  the  way  you  have  talked  to  Brother  Capers.  I  am  afraid  he  will 
never  come  here  again.  How  can  you  talk  to  him  so?"  "Why,  Betsy,  child,"  returned  he, 
"don't  you  reckon  I  love  Billy  as  well  as  you  do?  I  talk  to  him  so  because  I  love  him.  He'll 
find  people  enough  to  honey  him  without  my  doing  it;  and  he  has  got  to  learn  to  stand 
trials,  that's  all."  "You  may  honey  him,"  said  he,  "as  much  as  you  please,  but  I  go  for 
making  him  a  Methodist  preacher." 

While  still  a  little  unsettled  by  this  encounter,  he  then  experienced  his  first  trial  of  a 
member  of  Carter's  Society,  an  experience  which  left  him  still  uncertain  of  his 
possessing  enough  maturity  to  have  been  assigned  to  this  circuit  alone. 

On  proceeding  through  the  trial,  strictly  according  to  the  Discipline,  and  after  the 
triers  found  the  member  guilty,  Capers  pronounced  the  expulsion  of  the  member. 

Immediately  a  riot  ensued  with  considerable  violence  with  members  fighting 
amongst  themselves. 

Capers  relates  —  "Coming  out  of  the  house,  I  heard  the  'egg  shell'  from  this 
quarter,  a  woman  exclaiming  at  the  top  of  her  voice  —  'He  had  better  go  home  to  his 
mammy!'  " 
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"Several  were  fighting  outside  and  amongst  was  one  poor  crazy  husband  fighting 
with  his  father." 

"This  affair  helped  me  much  —  the  'egg-shell'  and  'Going  back  to  my  mammy' 
from  the  lips  of  a  vulgar  woman,  changed  entirely  the  character  of  my  fancied 
disqualification  for  the  work  I  was  engaged  in;  while  I  knew  in  that  instance,  at  least,  my 
duty  had  been  well  and  rightfully  done  and  that  the  imputation  came  from  none  of  the 
Lord's  prophets,  but  one  of  those  who  were  of  the  synagogue  of  Satan." 

Of  better  times  Capers  continues,  "Some  time  before  this  I  had  taken  a  new  place 
into  the  circuit,  on  the  eastern  side  of  it,  called  Shaffner's;  at  which  my  preaching  was 
much  blessed,  and  a  society  raised,  among  a  plain  but  very  worthy  people  who  had  never 
before  heard  Methodist  preaching.  And  about  the  same  time  the  large  and  well- 
established  society  at  McWhorter's  meeting-house,  in  Mecklenburg  G)unty,  N.C, 
began  to  be  favored  with  refreshing  seasons,  and  an  increase  of  members.  At  several 
other  places,  also,  good  was  evidently  done;  so  that  by  the  time  of  my  second  Quarterly 
Meeting,  I  was  enabled  to  discover  that  my  extreme  discouragement  was  owing  to 
temptation,  and  not  that  I  had  obtruded  myself  uncalled  into  the  ministry.  Afterwards 
to  the  close  of  the  year,  there  was  no  place  where  my  ministry  was  more  favored  than  at 
Carter's  meeting-house,  and  except  perhaps  McWhorter's,  none  where  I  had  larger  or 
more  attentive  congregations. 

"At  the  close  of  the  year.  Bishop  Asbury  passed  through  my  circuit  on  his  way  to 
Conference;  and  it  was  arranged  for  me  to  meet  him  at  Waxhaws,  (General  Jackson's 
birthplace)  and  attend  him  along  a  somewhat  circuitous  route  to  Camden.  I  met  him  at 
the  house  of  that  most  estimable  man  and  worthy  local  preacher,  Robert  Hancock,  who 
had  been  more  than  a  friend  to  me,  even  a  father,  from  the  beginning." 

The  name  Wateree  Grcuit  continued  through  1833,  then  became  Lancasterville 
(Lancaster)  through  1842,  then  Pleasant  Grove  through  1855,  then  Monroe  through 
1865,  then  Pleasant  Grove  again  through  1896. 

The  Circuit  experienced  a  steady  growth,  from  656  members  in  1810  to  1,616  in 
1865,  when  Monroe  and  Pleasant  Grove  were  declared  two  separate  circuits. 
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Chapter  VI 
OUR  CHURCHES 

The  following  portion  of  this  book  is  dedicated  to  the  diligent  efforts  of  those  who 
harkened  to  the  call  of  Wesley  to  "spread  scriptural  holiness  throughout  the  land",  and, 
in  faith,  laid  the  foundation  and  nurtured  the  lives  of  our  thirty-four  Methodist 
Churches  in  Union  County. 

Within  these  next  pages,  we  have  included  short  forms  of  the  histories  of  each  of 
these  churches,  each  submitted  by  a  member  of  their  own  church.  It  is  our  hope,  that  by 
publishing  these  portions,  we  can  inspire  someone  in  every  church  in  Union  County  to 
expand  on  these  accounts  and  bring  to  each  congregation  a  comprehensive  story  of  their 
church,  its  mission,  its  people,  its  strengths,  weaknesses  and  its  sense  of  ministry,  and  its 
fuller  history. 

We  want  to  express  our  appreciation  to  each  of  the  thirty-four  people  who 
submitted  facts  and  histories  of  their  churches.  These  histories  are  arranged  in  the 
nearest  chronological  order  of  the  year  of  founding  as  possible.  Several  of  the  churches 
do  not  have  the  exact  year  they  were  founded  and  they  are  relying  on  local  tradition.  The 
order  is  relatively  correct.  We  begin  with  Mt.  Moriah  and  Union.  Both  of  these  churches 
have  local  traditions  which  state  their  beginnings  were  in  "early"  1800s.  It  seems  that  of 
all  still  active  churches,  it  is  Prospect  which  can  "nail  down"  the  earliest  date,  1814 .. . 
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MOUNT  MORIAH  UNITED  METHODIST  CHURCH 


How  amiable  are  thy  tabernacles,  O  Lord  of  hosts!  A  day  in  thy  courts  is  better  than 
a  thousand.  I  had  rather  be  a  doorkeeper  in  the  house  of  my  God,  than  to  dwell  in  the 
tents  of  wickedness!  Psalm  84:  1,  10. 

To  all  who  are  weary  and  seek  rest, 

To  all  who  mourn  and  long  for  comfort, 

To  all  who  struggle  and  desire  viaory. 

To  all  who  sin  and  need  a  Saviour, 

To  all  who  are  idle  and  look  for  service, 

To  all  who  are  strangers  and  want  fellowship. 

To  all  who  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness, 

And  to  whosoever  will  come  — 

The  Church  opens  wide  her  doors  and  offers  her  welcome 

In  the  Name  of  Jesus  Christ  her  Lord. 

With  this  invitation,  we  take  this  occasion  to  Honor  and  Glorify  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ;  Honor  our  faithful  leaders  and  workers  who  have  gone  to  their  rewards,  and  to 
encourage  and  inspire  us  who  are  left  who  love  our  Church. 

Mount  Moriah  United  Methodist  Church  is  located  in  Union  County  in  the  little 
community  of  New  Salem,  whose  address  is:  Route  2,  Marshville,  N.C.  It  is  located  at 
the  intersection  of  Hwy.  205  and  218. 


Tliere  is  no  clear  record  of  when  Mt.  Moriah  was  founded.  We  have  had  possible 
records  going  back  as  far  as  1776.  At  that  time  there  were  no  districts.  It  is  believed  that 
Mt.  Moriah  was  on  the  New  Hope  Circuit.  This  included  Mecklenburg  and  Anson 
Counties  as  well  as  several  other  counties.  There  was  no  Union  County  at  this  time. 

Mt.  Moriah  was  first  called  Mt.  Moriah  Academy.  The  Traveling  Preacher  would 
come  into  the  community  and  stay  from  two  weeks  to  a  month.  He  would  teach  school 
as  well  as  preach.  He  usually  taught  the  adults  so  that  they  would  be  able  to  teach  the 
children  after  the  preacher  left  the  community.  Of  course,  this  was  a  log  structure.  It  was 
called  an  academy  because  the  people  were  supposed  to  get  a  more  advanced  education 
since  they  were  taught  by  the  traveling  preacher. 

There  have  been  three  church  buildings  on  the  site  of  Mt.  Moriah.  The  second 
structure  was  built  just  across  the  road  from  the  academy.  This  land  was  given  to  Mt. 
Moriah  by  Mr.  Tim  Bras  well.  This  was  a  very  pretty  little  white  one  room  church.  The 
probable  date  of  this  structure  is  1878.  The  church  had  the  foyer  and  the  belfry.  The 
story  is  that  the  congregation  ordered  a  huge  bell  from  somewhere  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  bell  came  to  Marshville  by  train.  Mr.  A.  B.  Moore  went  on  a  wagon  to  Marshville  to 
get  the  bell  and  it  was  installed  in  the  church  belfry.  This  church  had  a  very  beautiful 
altar  and  leaern.  We  saved  them  and  have  them  in  our  fellowship  hall  in  our  present 
church. 

This  building  served  us  until  I960.  We  built  a  very  beautiful  church  complete  with 
fellowship  hall,  kitchen,  and  spacious  class  rooms.  Of  course,  we  kept  our  bell  and  many 
other  things  that  were  in  the  old  church.  This  church  was  started  on  faith  —  we  had  no 
money  —  and  when  the  church  was  completed,  it  was  completely  paid  for. 

When  the  second  church  was  built,  a  Mrs.  Jerome  donated  a  large  Bible  with 
wooden  covers  and  brass  hinges.  In  1972,  the  Bible  was  stolen  from  the  church.  We 
hope  whoever  took  it  is  reading  it. 

We  know  from  the  book  "Methodism  in  Western  North  Carolina"  that  in  1810 
Elder  Jonathan  Jackson  held  a  meeting  at  Mt.  Moriah  and  in  1815,  William  Barnett 
came  to  Sugar  Creek  Qrcuit  and  it  lists  as  him  coming  from  a  much  older  church  —  Mt. 
Moriah.  So  we  were  an  old  established  church  at  that  time.  Also,  in  1815,  we  have  a 
record  of  a  Quarterly  Conference  that  was  held  at  Bethel  Church  on  the  Sugar  Creek 
Circuit.  Mt.  Moriah  was  by  far  the  strongest  church  on  the  circuit. 

We  became  a  part  of  the  Peachland  Charge  in  1917.  There  were  five  churches  on 
the  charge  —  Hopewell,  Peachland,  Fountain  Hill,  Harmony  and  Mt.  Moriah. 
Harmony  church  was  dropped  from  the  conference  in  1954. 

One  pastor  served  the  four  churches  until  1982.  The  charge  was  divided  at  Mt. 
Moriah  and  Fountain  Hill  became  a  two  point  charge.  Rev.  Jeffrey  J.  Rushing,  a  young, 
energetic,  God  called  man,  was  our  first  preacher.  Under  his  leadership,  we  doubled  our 
membership  in  the  first  year.  We  were  very  happy  when  Dr.  John  Christy,  Jr. 
mentioned  us  at  the  Annual  Conference.  We  had  made  the  most  gain  percentage  wise  of 
any  church  in  the  conference. 

In  1984  we  built  our  parsonage.  We  now  have  our  minister  in  our  community  at  all 
times. 

A  joint  Woman's  Society  was  formed  in  1947,  with  Fountain  Hill  Church.  We 
worked  with  them  and  enjoyed  the  fellowship  until  1984.  After  a  gain  of  new  members, 
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the  ladies  felt  that  they  could  stand  alone  in  the  WMU.  We  met  for  our  first  meeting  and 
had  100%  of  the  ladies  joined  the  WMU. 

Mrs.  Damon  Brewer 


PROSPECT  UNITED  METHODIST  CHURCH 

1814  —  1984 

In  the  early  1800's,  camp  meetings  and  services  by  circuit  riding  preachers  were 
conduaed  at  what  was  then  called  Mount  Prospea  Campground  A  big  brush  arbor  was 
built  and  later  rows  of  tents  were  added  where  people  lived  temporarily  while 
protraaed  services  were  held  each  year.  The  preaching  area  was  a  small  raised  plot  in 
the  center  of  the  arbor  on  which  the  preachers  stood.  Philemon  Ogletree,  a  Circuit  Rider 
assigned  to  the  twenty-four  preaching  places  on  the  Wateree  Circuit,  Broad  River 
District  of  the  South  Carolina  Conference,  organized  the  Preaching  Place  known  as 
Mount  Prospect  Campground  in  1817. 

From  word  passed  down,  the  first  log  church  was  located  where  the  parsonage 
now  stands.  It  was  used  for  church  and  school  for  the  local  children.  Harmon  D.  King, 
who  died  at  the  turn  of  the  century  at  the  age  of  102  years,  confirmed  that  this  log  church 
was  built  in  1817.  The  logs  used  were  cut,  sawed  and  donated  by  the  members.  Then,  the 
lumber  was  stacked  under  the  arbor  to  dry  all  summer. 

The  old  white  board  parsonage  was  built  in  1905,  and  stood  until  1955,  when  it  was 
torn  down  in  order  to  erect  the  present  brick  parsonage. 

In  the  year  1834,  Mount  Prospea  Campground  changed  to  the  Lancaster  Circuit. 
Union  County  was  established  on  December  19,  1842,  when  the  territory  was  divided 
between  Anson  and  Mecklenburg  Counties. 


Mount  Prospea  Campground  became  a  part  of  the  Pleasant  Grove  Circuit  in  1843. 

In  1845,  a  deed  was  recorded  in  the  Union  County  Courthouse  showing  that 
Valentine  Starnes  and  wife,  Elizabeth,  gave  a  ten  acre  tract  of  land  for  the  expressed 
purpose  of  building  a  permanent  church  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  *In  Trust, 
that  they  shall  erea  and  build  thereon  a  house  or  place  of  worship  for  the  use  of  the 
members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America  and  in 
further  Trust  and  Confidence  that  they  shall  at  times  forever  hereafter  permit  such 
Ministers  and  Preachers  belonging  to  the  said  Church  as  shall  from  time  to  time  be  duly 
authorized  by  the  General  Conference  of  Ministers  and  Preachers  of  the  said  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  or  by  the  Annual  Conference,  to  preach  and  Expound  God's  Holy 
Word  there." 

Prospea  Church  was  always  a  multiple  church  charge  until  becoming  a  one  station 
church  in  1967. 

The  church  budget  has  increased  from  approximately  $5,800  in  1965,  when  it  was 
on  a  charge,  to  over  $50,000  in  1984. 

To  date,  there  are  eleven  Sunday  School  Classes  from  the  Nursery  through  Adults, 
one  Unit  of  the  United  Methodist  Women  (three  circles),  the  United  Methodist  Men, 
the  Junior  and  Senior  MYF's,  and  Choir.  Total  church  membership  is  287.  For  a  number 
of  years,  Prospea  has  had  the  largest  delegation  attending  the  Western  North  Carolina 
Laity  Conference  at  Lake  Junaluska  and  were  invited  to  usher  for  the  entire  1983 
Conferece. 

Prospea  United  Methodist  Church  works  with  neighboring  community  churches 
on  the  Annual  Feed  the  Hungry  Barbecue,  Easter  Sunrise  and  Thanksgiving  Services. 

Though  Prospect  United  Methodist  Church  no  longer  presents  an  emotional, 
shouting  campground  scene,  the  Spirit  of  God  within  the  people  is  still  as  strong  as  it 
was  before.  The  unselfish  contributions  of  the  many  people  who  contributed  to  the 
building  and  growth  of  Prospea  Church  have  made  it  possible  for  countless  others  to 
share  in  Christian  mission  and  fellowship. 

Mrs.  Faye  Cox,  Mrs.  Betty  Greene 

*Taken  from  the  original  deed  recorded  in  Book  2,  Register  of  Deeds  Office,  Union  County 
Courthouse  —  Monroe,  North  Carolina. 
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UNION  UNITED  METHODIST  CHURCH 

No  definite  date  can  be  estbalished  or  found  as  the  date  of  the  organization  of  the 
Union  United  Methodist  Qiurch,  but  is  believed  it  was  organized  in  the  early  1800's. 
Two  churches  burned  at  the  old  site  which  is  one  mile  from  the  present  church  building. 
The  church  was  moved  to  its  present  site  around  1890. 

A  one  room  building  served  simultaneously  as  sanctuary  and  church  school  until 
1938  when  two  classrooms  were  added. 

Ground  was  broken  for  the  educational  building  on  Easter  Sunday,  1961. 
G)nstruction  began  June  20,  1961,  with  Mr.  W.  W.  Patterson  of  Fort  Mill,  S.C.  in  charge. 
Delano  Patterson  finished  the  inside  in  the  fall  of  1963.  Mr.  C.  M.  Bolide  installed  the 
kitchen  cabinets  and  bathrooms  in  1965,  bringing  this  building  to  completion. 

The  old  church  was  razed  to  make  way  for  the  ultra-modern  eight-sided  structure 
which  was  erected  in  1976-1977.  Groundbreaking  ceremonies  were  held  September  12, 
1976.  After  several  interruptions,  the  church  was  finished  and  opening  services  were 
held  on  Mother's  Day,  May  8,  1977. 

Rev.  Don  Conrad 
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WEDDINGTON  UNITED  METHODIST  CHURCH 

On  the  5  th  day  of  October  in  1823,  a  subscription  was  drawn  up  and  handed  round 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  sum  sufficient  to  purchase  materials  to  build  a  house  for 
worship  of  God  at  the  Cross  Roads,  as  it  was  caUed  then.  There  were  twenty-one 
subscribers  raising  $272.00. 

The  money  employed  to  build  Sandy  Ridge  Qiurch  was  $322.00.  'Those  of  us  most 
interested  in  getting  the  meeting  house  put  to  our  hand  and  hewed  the  timber,  'haled'  all 
together,  framed  and  put  it  up,  then  hired  a  carpenter  and  he  put  it  in  the  condition  it  is 
now  in."  Later  it  was  necessary  to  raise  more  money  to  complete  it. 

Sandy  Ridge  Qiurch  was  first  conneaed  to  the  Sugar  Creek  Circuit,  now  Charlotte. 

About  1900  Mr.  Rueben  Weddington  gave  land  and  money  to  the  church.  The 
name  was  changed  to  Weddington  M.E.  Church  to  honor  Mr.  Weddington.  The  church 
was  then  built  at  the  present  location.  Since  then  the  present  church  was  built. 
Classrooms  have  been  added  and  a  Fellowship  Hall  with  classrooms  and  a  kitchen. 

Weddington  Academy  was  built  across  the  road  from  the  church.  It  was  under 
church  control  until  1925  when  it  was  sold  to  the  county. 

When  it  closed  as  an  elementary  school  in  1974,  the  community  rented  it  as  a 
Community  Center  for  a  few  years.  When  the  county  was  going  to  sell  the  property,  the 
church  bought  it.  It  is  being  used  for  various  activities. 

Mrs.  Mabel  Deal 
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GILBOA  METHODIST  CHURCH 

Marshville,  N.C. 

Gilboa  M.E.  Qiurch  South  originally  stood  on  a  hill  about  two  and  one  half  or  three 
miles  southwest  of  what  is  now  Marshville  —  two  or  three  hundred  yards  southwest  of 
what  is  still  known  as  Gilboa  Springs.  It  is  said  that  these  springs  have  never  been 
known  to  go  dry,  and  the  community  people  often  met  at  these  springs  to  do  their 
washing.  It  seemed  to  be  the  community  center.  It  also  stood  one  mile  east  of  what  is 
now  the  old  John  Pierce  home  and  nearly  one  half  mile  west  of  the  old  Bailey  home, 
later  owned  by  the  late  Jess  Nash.  The  building  stood  about  twenty  yards  northeast  of 
the  old  cemetery.  There  are  three  white  people  and  several  colored  people  buried  in  this 
cemetery.  The  date  of  the  rock  marker  to  a  white  grave  when  the  person  died  was  1848. 
The  colored  people  continued  to  bury  in  this  cemetery  for  perhaps  forty  or  fifty  years. 
There  still  stands  a  forest  pine  at  the  head  of  the  white  graves.  This  pine  was  trimmed 
up  with  a  pocket  knife  by  the  late  John  Pierce's  father  while  the  tree  was  very  small. 

Not  Known  When  Organized 

It  is  not  known  just  when  the  church  was  organized,  but  it  must  have  been  a  church 
as  early  as  1830  or  perhaps  earlier.  The  way  the  people  of  the  community  came  to  have  a 
church  was  that  they  began  to  talk  about  the  needs  of  a  church  building.  Some  of  the 
people  in  the  community  decided  to  meet  one  day  and  cut  logs.  The  appointed  day  came, 
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but  no  one  except  Mr.  Billy  Moore  came  to  work.  He  worked  all  day  cutting  logs  by 
himself.  Someone  passing  nearby  heard  the  sound  of  Mr.  Moore's  axe  and  went  to 
investigate.  When  Mr.  Moore  quit  work  that  evening  it  is  said  that  he  looked  up  toward 
heaven  and  said,  "God,  we  will  be  back  again  in  the  morning."  The  man  that  came  by  to 
investigate  rode  around  on  horseback  that  night  to  tell  the  people  that  Mr.  Billy  Moore 
was  cutting  logs  to  build  a  church.  The  community  became  more  interested,  so  a  number 
of  people  then  joined  Mr.  Moore  and  the  logs  were  cut  and  a  church  building  was 
erected. 

The  building  was  of  heavy  hewn  logs.  This  building  was  taken  down  and  hauled  to 
the  present  site  about  the  year  1846  and  put  up  again.  The  late  M.  A.  Moore  helped  haul 
the  heavy  hewn  logs,  using  an  ox  team.  This  heavy  l^g  house  was  erected  near  the 
southeast  corner  of  where  the  cemetery  now  is  and  was  used  until  the  present  frame 
building  was  erected  about  the  year  1855.  This  was  the  year  of  the  big  fire.  A  deed  to  the 
church  lot  was  given  by  Mr.  CaUie  Moore  in  1855  and  is  recorded  at  Monroe.  The  first 
building  that  stood  on  this  exact  spot  stood  east  and  west  with  a  door  in  the  north  side 
and  another  in  the  south  side  of  the  building.  About  twelve  feet  in  the  east  end  of  the 
building  was  divided  from  the  other  by  a  few  broad  planks  for  the  use  of  the  colored 
people  and  was  used  by  them  until  the  close  of  the  Gvil  War  in  the  year  1865. 

School  House  Moved 

About  1868  the  old  school  house  stood  down  Beaverdam  Creek  on  the  McBride 
place,  now  near  Ace  Qiambears,  colored,  was  taken  down  and  moved  about  two 
hundred  yards  direaly  south  of  Gilboa  Church.  Gilboa  community  was  the  leading 
community  in  the  county  for  about  forty  years,  educationally  and  spiritually. 

When  the  railroad  was  built  through  this  section  and  the  little  town  of  Beaver 
Dam,  later  called  Marshville,  grew  up,  it  began  to  draw  on  Gilboa  community  and  has 
continued  to  do  so  ever  since. 

The  first  person  buried  in  Gilboa  cemetery  was  Rev.  Charlie  Barrino  in  1869. 

The  year  1862  the  church  building  was  turned  around  from  facing  east  and  then 
faced  south.  The  side  doors  were  closed  up  and  the  pulpit  was  built  in  the  north  end  and 
a  double  door  was  placed  in  the  south  end  The  building  was  re-weatherboarded  and 
ceiled  for  the  first  time. 

Gilboa  Church  was  on  the  Ansonville  Circuit  until  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War. 
Some  of  the  pastors  of  Gilboa  church  before  the  war  were  Alfred  Sikes,  Charlie  Barrino, 
Stacy,  Kennedy,  P.E.,  and  Walch,  RE. 

The  pastors  that  served  Gilboa  Church  after  the  Gvil  War  until  1894  while  the 
church  was  on  the  Monroe  Circuit,  consist  of  the  following:  Wood,  P.E.,  Boon,  Prevatt, 
Jerome,  John  S.  Kendall,  Bailey,  Tom  Ellington,  Dixon,  Black,  P.E.  and  Boyle. 

Gilboa  Church  was  taken  off  of  the  Monroe  Circuit  in  1894  and  put  on  the  Polkton 
Circuit.  The  pastors  that  served  Gilboa  Church  while  on  the  Pplkton  Circuit  are  the 
following:  E.  M.  Merritt,  J.  C.  Postelle,  B.  F.  Fincher,  W.  V.  Honeycutt,  E.  G.  Pusey,  R.  T. 
Stevenson,  J.  C  Mock,  and  L  T  Cordell. 

New  Circuit  Fonned 

In  about  1909  a  new  circuit  was  made,  and  was  called  the  Marshville  circuit.  The 


pastors  that  have  served  the  church  since  it  was  put  on  the  Marshville  charge,  are  J.  H. 
Bradley,  T.J.  Huggins, J.  W.  Williams,  Seymore  Taylor, J. J.  Edwards,  Elzie  Myers, R.  E. 
Hunt,  G.  W.  Qay,  Beverly  Wilson,  G.  W.  Williams,  J.  C.  Grose,  J.  E.  McSwain,  R.  C 
Kirk,  and  E.  A.  Bingham. 

Some  of  the  more  recent  presiding  elders  that  served  this  church  were:  Brooks, 
Turrentine,  Rowe,  Thompson,  Siler,  Boyer,  Scroggs,  Durham,  Mann,  Marr,  Craven, 
Litaker,  Bond,  and  Blackard. 

Floyd  or  James  S.  Marsh  was  the  first  Sunday  School  superintendent,  James  S. 
Marsh  was  the  first  superintendent  at  its  present  site.  He  was  superintendent  during 
the  Qvil  War  and  was  until  his  death  in  the  year  1886.  Mr.  Marsh  was  one  of  the  most 
influential  men  that  ever  lived  in  Gilboa  community.  J.  D.  Marsh,  W.  E.  Marsh,  Benson 
Marsh,  Curtis  Edwards  and  E.  E.  Huggins  has  served  a  short  period  each  as 
superintendent.  H.  M.  Greene  has  served  as  superintendent  probably  for  as  much  as 
forty  years  in  all.  This  is  a  record  of  which  to  be  proud. 

The  present  remodeling  of  the  church  and  the  building  of  Sunday  School  rooms 
was  done  during  the  years  1935  and  1936  while  Mr.  Grose  was  on  this  charge.  It  was 
dedicated  by  Dr.  G.  T.  Bond,  in  1939. 

A  new  charge  was  formed  in  1983  called  Gilboa-Peachland. 

This  history  was  written  by  the  late  R.  L  Marsh. 
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PLEASANT  GROVE  UNITED  METHODIST  CHURCH 


". . .  That  they  may  lay  off  in  proper  form  for  a  camp  meeting  as  much  land  as  may 
be  necessary  for  that  use  .  .  .  and  that  they  shall  permit  the  society  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  who  reside  in  the  neighborhood  to  build  a  meeting-house  .  .  ." 

These  words,  contained  in  the  deed,  dated  March  26,  1830,  from  Matthew 
McCorkle,  stated  the  uses  that  could  be  made  of  the  twenty-four  acres  described. 

The  deed  further  specified  the  purpose  of  camp  meeting  and  the  purpose  of  the 
meeting  to  be  "...  in  order  that  the  preaching  and  expounding  of  the  Word  of  God 
might  be  carried  on." 

Thus,  the  legal  stakes  were  driven  and  the  ties  confirmed  which  would  bind  the 
destinies  and  ministries  of  Pleasant  Grove  Camp  Ground  and  Pleasant  Grove 
Methodist  Church  together  in  unique  and  meaningful  ways. 

Although  the  building  of  a  brush  arbor  in  1829  and  the  construction  of  the  first  log 
church  in  1831  represented  the  official  beginning  of  the  church,  in  that  place,  other 
foundations  must  be  laid  here  to  make  this  church's  history  complete. 

The  story  of  Pleasant  Grove,  similar  to  many  others,  is  a  story  which  begins  in 
another  time  and  at  another  place. 

The  other  time  is  1787  and  the  other  place  is  McWhorters  Meeting  House  and 
Camp  Ground,  which  was  located  just  west  of  what  is  now  known  as  Wesley  Chapel 
Cemetery.  This  cemetery  was  originally  McWhorters. 
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Indications  are  rather  strong  that  McWhorters  was  Presbyterian,  in  background, 
becoming  predominantly  Methodist  by  1800.  Many  meeting  houses  were  shared  by 
different  denominations  in  these  early  years. 

Available  records  disclose  that,  by  the  year  1800,  McWhorters  was  being  used 
regularly  as  both  a  meeting  house  and  camp  ground  by  the  Methodists. 

Camp  Meeting  flourished  there,  with  permanent  type  tents  being  utilizf.d. 

As  time  passed  and  numbers  grew,  it  became  apparent  that  the  water  supply  was 
inadequate,  so  the  decision  was  made  to  relocate. 

A  new  site,  the  present  one,  was  chosen  after  Thomas  Winchester  located  the  two 
springs  of  water  while  hunting  wild  turkey. 

A  number  of  the  McWhorter  tenters,  who  had  built  tents  there,  removed  them  and 
rebuilt  them  at  Pleasant  Grove. 

While  the  church  and  campground  moved  to  Pleasant  Grove,  some  of  the  original 
members  stayed  in  the  area  in  which  they  lived  and  helped  form  Wesley  Chapel  Church. 

The  brush  arbor  was  replaced  in  1830  by  the  one  presently  standing. 

The  first  church,  a  one  room  log  structure  with  dirt  floor  and  no  ceiling  or  heat,  was 
erected  in  1831.  It  was  located  just  north  of  the  present  sanctuary. 

Sunday  School  was  organized  during  these  first  years  and  for  awhile  was  open  only 
during  the  warmer  weather  due  to  lack  of  heat.  Up  to  around  1880,  the  literature  used  in 
Sunday  School  was  the  catechism,  the  Bible,  and  the  Blue  Back  Speller. 

In  1880,  J.  C.  Bates,  owner  of  the  nearby  gold  mine,  introduced  the  regular  general 
literature. 

The  original  church  was  remodeled  with  a  gallery  provided  for  the  black  members. 
Men  and  women  were  required  to  enter  the  church  by  separate  doors  and  sit  in  separate 
sections. 

The  present  sanctuary  was  constructed  in  1893,  with  additions  in  the  1920's. 

Pleasant  Grove  was  served  by  circuit  riding  ministers  as  were  all  the  societies  in 
this  area.  The  first  circuit  of  which  Pleasant  Grove  was  a  part  was  called  Wateree 
Circuit,  a  part  of  the  South  Carolina  Conference. 

This  first  circuit  contained  twenty-four  preaching  places.  The  distance  travelled 
around  the  circuit  was  three  hundred  miles  and  the  schedule  called  for  at  least  one  visit 
each  four  weeks.  Preaching  came  whenever  the  ministers  arrived. 

Exhorters,  class  leaders  and  local  preachers  served  to  fill  in  when  and  where 
needed. 

For  the  period  beginning  1844  through  1855  and  again  1866-1920's,  Pleasant 
Grove  had  the  distinction  of  having  the  circuit  named  Pleasant  Grove.  The  other 
circuits  of  which  the  church  has  been  a  part  of  were  Lancaster,  Monroe,  Waxhaw,  and 
Camp  Ground. 

Pleasant  Grove  Church  has  been  known  as  the  "parent-church"  of  many  of  the 
Methodist  churches  in  Union  County.  As  many  as  seventy-three  ministers  have  served 
the  church. 

To  be  able  to  give  proper  recognition  and  credit  to  the  many  faithful  members  who 
gave  of  themselves  so  willingly  and  whose  labor  of  love  for  God  and  fellow  man  left 
such  a  legacy,  would  be  impossible  in  time  and  space. 

Born  in  the  Great  Revival  of  1800  (at  McWhorters)  —  nurtured  through  many 
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generations  of  dedicated  work  and  worship  —  matured  in  the  parenting  of  many  other 
churches  —  secured  by  keeping  the  camp  meeting  alive  for  the  future  —  kept  by  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  .  .  .  This  is  the  heritage  of  Plesant  Grove. 


The  above  account  of  Pleasant  Grove  history  has  been  possible  due  to  the  valuable 
contributions  of  the  following  persons:  Mae  Howey,  George  Winchester,  Oscar 
Winchester,  and  Plato  Winchester. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Bryant 
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WESLEY  CHAPEL  UNITED  METHODIST  CHURCH 


It  is  a  long  step  from  a  brush  arbor  to  a  brick  church.  Yet,  this  is  the  step  that  tells 
the  story  of  Wesley  Chapel  Methodist  Church. 

The  beginning  of  this  church  dates  back  to  about  1832.  It  was  organized  from 
members  of  the  old  McWhorter  Camp  Ground,  which  was  located  near  the  last 
residence  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Winchester  and  near  the  Wesley  Chapel  Cemetery. 

A  new  church  was  built  about  500  yards  south  of  the  present  church.  On  April  7, 
1878,  this  building  was  destroyed  by  fire.  In  1879,  Mr.  J.  M.  Price  donated  two  acres  of 
land  (where  the  church  now  stands)  and  a  new  structure  was  completed  on  May  18,  that 
same  year  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Bobbitt.  This  building  was  used  until  the  spring  of  1924  when 
the  present  church  was  built  at  a  cost  of  about  $6,000. 

The  H.  L.  Price  family  gave  a  pulpit  Bible  that  is  over  82  years  old.  This  Bible 
affords  much  information  of  historical  value  and  is  still  used  today. 

With  the  growing  interest  in  the  church,  there  was  a  need  for  a  fellowship  hut  to  be 
built.  It  was  begun  June  20,  I960,  and  completed  the  same  year.  In  the  spring  of  1963,  it 
was  brick  veneered.  The  steeple  was  installed  on  November  4,  1964,  and  was  given  by 
the  G.  C.  Moore  family.  The  new  brick  base  with  dedicatory  plaque  for  the  bell  was  given 
by  Mrs.  George  A.  Pearre  in  honor  of  her  father,  Jim  T.  Parker,  and  in  memory  of  her 
late  mother,  Mrs.  Parker.  On  November  29,  1964,  all  indebtedness  on  this  building  was 
paid. 

Mrs.  Dora  Boyce 
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GRACE  UNITED  METHODIST  CHURCH 


Grace  United  Methodist  Qiurch  is  one  of  the  oldest  churches  in  Union  County 
having  been  established  in  1838  or  earlier.  On  January  24,  1857,  James  R.  Winchester 
gave  a  deed  for  1  acre  of  land  and  access  to  s  spring  to  the  trustees  of  Tabernacle  Church 
as  it  was  called.  These  Trustees  were  Andrew  Secrest,  John  Fowler,  and  Roby  Helms. 
Mr.  Secrest  was  the  great  grandfather  of  Bruce  Secrest  and  Mr.  Fowler  was  the  great 
grandfather  of  Oscar,  Andrew  and  Ira  Fowler.  The  Helms  conneaion  we  do  not  know. 
The  deed  as  drawn  in  1857  specified  1  penny  as  the  purchase  price  for  the  site  and  was 
not  recorded  until  Oct.  17,  1885. 

The  present  site  of  Grace  Church  is  about  one  mile  south  of  the  old  site  and  is  on 
the  Secrest  Short  Cut  Road.  This  land  was  donated  by  the  mother  of  Hadley  Helms  and 
this  church  was  built  in  1900.  The  work  done  in  building  this  church  was  done  mostly  by 
the  late  J.  D.  A.  Secrest  who  was  Sunday  School  Superintendent  for  about  40  years  and 
by  the  late  "Big  Jim"  Fowler.  The  grandchildren,  great  grandchildren,  and  the  great 
great  grandchildren  of  these  men  stiU  help  support  and  maintain  Grace  Church. 

Tabernacle  Church  was  set  up  long  before  the  deed  of  1857  was  acquired  and  was 
known  to  have  been  operated  as  a  camp  meeting  ground  as  early  as  1838.  It  was  first  a 
branch  of  the  Protestant  Methodist  Religious  Society  which  was  possibly  part  of  one  of 
the  first  units  of  Methodism  in  this  country  which  were  called  Societies.  When  the 
present  church  was  built  the  name  was  changed  from  Tabernacle  to  Grace  Church  and 
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in  time  became  Methodist  Protestant,  Methodist  Eqipcopal,  Methodist,  and  now 
United  Methodist.  The  building  as  now  Constituted  bears  little  resemblance  to  the  one 
erected  in  1900  but  a  lot  of  the  timber  used  in  the  first  structure  is  still  in  the  present 
building  such  as  the  sills  used  in  the  foundation  which  are  timbers  14  inches  square,  50 
feet  long,  and  hand  hewn  from  forest  pines  cut  from  land  now  owned  by  Bruce  Secrest. 
Many  of  the  people  who  were  active  over  the  years  in  setting  up  and  operating  Grace 
Church  are  buried  in  the  church  cemetery  and  were  nearly  all  closely  related  to  the 
founders  of  the  old  Tabernacle  Church. 

Written  by  Mr.  Bruce  B.  Secrest 
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ZION  UNITED  METHODIST  CHURCH 


Zion  United  Methodist  Qiiirch,  being  one  of  the  oldest  churches  in  the  county, 
dates  back  to  the  year  1840.  There  is  no  actual  history  of  the  church  recorded  as  such,  but 
has  passed  through  the  years  by  word  of  mouth.  Reliable  information  confirms  the 
church  was  founded  and  organized  in  that  year,  1840,  by  John  Love  and  wife,  Matilda.  It 
was  said  that  circuit  riders  served  the  church  in  those  early  days. 

The  land  for  the  church  was  bought  from  Charlie  and  Julie  Haigler  and  the  deed 
made  to  the  church,  its  members  and  their  successors.  A  cemetery  was  already  there 
when  the  land  was  bought  and  it  is  said  that  slaves  were  buried  there  many  years  before 
the  church  was  established.  Many  of  the  graves  are  either  unmarked  or  marked  with 
stones  without  inscriptions.  Huge  trees  have  grown  in  the  old  section  of  the  cemetery, 
giving  some  indication  of  its  age. 

The  original  grounds  consisted  of  a  church  building,  an  arbor  and  camp  ground 
facilities  for  the  camp  meetings.  The  old  church  building  stood  one  hundred  years  and 
was  replaced  with  the  present  building  in  1940.  A  Magnolia  tree,  planted  by  Mrs.  N.  C. 
Price,  a  deceased  member,  now  marks  the  spot  of  the  old  building.  A  new  educational 
building  was  added  in  1958  and  named  in  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Baucom  as 
Baucom  Memorial  Hall.  On  December  9, 1979,  a  new  parsonage  was  dedicated,  moving 
the  site  from  Unionville  to  Mill  Grove.  In  June  1982,  Mill  Grove  and  Zion  became  a  two 
point  charge  enabling  the  minister  to  hold  services  in  both  churches  each  Sunday. 
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Zion  United  Methodist  Church,  by  the  grace  of  God,  has  been  kept  these  many 
years,  and  has  been  a  servant  to  God,  its  people  and  the  community.  It  should  be  in  a 
position  now  to  serve  even  better. 
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BETHLEHEM  UNITED  METHODIST  CHURCH 


Bethlehem,  as  a  fellowship  and  church,  did  not  exist  for  almost  100  years  after 
the  first  settlements  here  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  century.  Eventually,  the 
fellowship  would  be  located  in  an  area  where  there  had  been  intense  activity  since 
the  claiming  of  this  part  of  the  new  world,  and  indeed  for  centuries  before  by  the  red 
man.  In  order  to  fully  understand  Bethlehem  and  its  constituency,  it  is  necessary  to 
take  a  look  at  the  geography  and  its  people  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century.  The 
church  is  built  between  the  headwaters  of  both  the  Waxhaw  and  the  Cane  Creeks.  It 
is  also  located  just  to  the  southwestern  side  of  the  fall  line  dividing  the  Yadkin-Pee 
Dee-Wateree-Congaree  system  to  the  south.  Of  course,  the  two  creeks  formerly 
mentioned  flatten  out  and  meander  on  to  the  Catawba.  It  was  in  this  region  that  an 
Indian  nation  of  the  Catawbas  flourished.  The  Catawba  nation  was  made  up  of 
several  tribes  to  include  the  Catawbas  and  the  Waxhaws.  This  tribe  ruled  and 
governed  the  lands  specifically  in  the  area  of  the  present  Bethlehem  and  generally 
throughout  the  greater  community.  The  Catawba  nation,  with  its  several  tribes, 
encompass  a  wide  range  of  land  in  upper  South  Carolina,  as  well  as  vast  areas  in 
North  Carolina,  extending  to  the  Second  Broad  River  in  western  North  Carolina 
and  to  the  Yadkin-Pee  Dee  system  to  the  north  in  North  Carolina.  These  people 
were  relatively  peaceful  and  good  farmers,  considering  there  was  not  domestic 
animals,  nor  mechanization  to  assist  with  the  work.  Vast  areas  of  clearing  were  to  be 


found  by  the  first  white  settlers  upon  their  arrival,  and  this  was  particularly  true  in 
the  creek  and  river  bottoms.  The  Bethlehem  sections  certainly  would  be  in  the 
branch  and  creek  bottoms;  no  rivers  being  present.  Roughly,  1725  saw  a  dramatic 
change  in  the  culture  of  the  area  which  had  been  present  and  largely  static  for 
perhaps  150  years.  The  population  of  approximately  1,000  had  remained  fairly 
static  for  a  long  period  of  time  and  the  area  would  have  encompassed  what  is  now 
Union,  Lancaster,  Mecklenburg,  and  parts  of  York,  Kershaw,  and  Fairfield  Counties 
in  South  Carolina.  This  was  just  the  Waxhaw  tribe,  which  was  apart  of  the  Catawba 
nation.  In  C.  1725,  a  scourge  attacked  the  people  presumed  to  have  been  smallpox. 
This  was  a  disease  unknown  to  the  western  hemisphere  prior  to  1492.  Therefore, 
there  had  been  little  immunity  accumulated  and  it  simply  devasted  any  group  with 
whom  it  came  in  contact.  Few  remained  of  the  tribe  and  those  who  did  survive 
joined  their  neighbors,  the  Catawbas,  in  what  is  now  York  County  and  the  Waxhaw 
tribe  ceased  to  exist  as  a  powerful  and  organized  group. 

It  is  necessary  to  know  from  when  the  first  white  settlers  came,  what  their 
hopes  and  aspirations  were,  their  economic  and  social  and  educational  state,  and 
more  importantly  for  this  particular  dissertation,  their  religious  background,  and 
the  moral  and  ethical  implications  drawn  from  that. 

The  first  settlement,  in  what  is  now  the  Bethlehem  area,  occurred  by  1755  by 
Scotch-Irish  immigrants  and  would  continue  in  a  steady  wave  over  the  next  20  years. 
Few  of  these  persons  would  have  "just  gotten  off  the  boat",  but  would  have  been 
second  and  third  generation  Americans  who  had  served  periods  of  indenture,  that  is, 
spent  some  time  at  work  paying  for  passage  and  substance  in  eastern  Pennsylvania. 
Some  families  had  acquired  property,  including  real  estate  prior  to  selling  out  and 
moving  south.  However,  none  had  acquired  considerable  material  wealth.  If  they 
had  reached  this  station,  it  is  there  they  would  have  remained.  So,  those  who  moved 
south  were  in  modest  circumstances  at  best.  None  were  titled  and  in  fact  were 
dissenters  from  the  established  State-Anglican  (Episcopal)  Church.  These  people 
bore  such  names  as  Richardson,  McWhorter,  Walkup,  and  Wilson  among  many 
others  still  to  be  found  in  the  community.  This  Protestant  Irish  stock  was  not  really 
Irish  at  all,  but  Scotch  and  English  moved  to  Ulster  or  northern  Ireland  during  the 
I6th  and  17th  centuries  as  a  part  of  the  British  Crown's  attempt  to  settle  the  Irish 
question.  Some  had  been  farmers  in  Ireland,  but  many  had  been  shopkeepers,  minor 
craftsmen,  and  skilled  and  semiskilled  workers  in  the  handy  craft  industries  of  the 
time.  Their  training  within  the  Presbyterian  Church  had  emphasized  education 
primarily  for  the  purpose  of  reading  the  Bible.  The  theological  philosophy  behind 
this  was  that  every  person  was  a  priest  and  therefore  it  was  necessary  to  make 
Biblical  interpretation  on  his  own.  In  ^/iew  of  the  times  and  in  view  of  the 
circumstances  and  resources,  these  people  \,  ;re  relatively  well  educated. 

Another  national  group  eventually  making  considerable  contribution  to  the 
Bethlehem  area  would  have  been  the  Germans.  They  would  have  included  such 
family  names  in  the  area  as  Plyler,  Starnes,  and  Haigler.  The  Germans  were 
subdivided  into  three  further  groups;  the  Moravians,  who  like  the  remainder  of 
these  immigrants,  entered  North  Carolina  crossing  the  Virginia  line  north  of  what 
is  now  Reidsville,  and  settled  in  and  around  the  area  now  known  as  Winston-Salem. 
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Another  group,  perhaps  the  largest  of  the  three,  were  the  Lutherans;  many  of  whom 
came  on  to  and  beyond  Salisbury,  which  was  considered  the  "jumping  off  place",  or 
end  of  civilization  until  other  settlements  were  established  in  the  remote  areas  in 
the  late  1760's.  The  third  group  is  the  most  important  to  the  Bethlehem  area 
because  it  is  from  their  numbers  that  most  of  the  German  families  came  to  the  area. 
This  was  the  Dutch  Reformed.  These  people  and  their  backgrounds  lent  themselves 
to  assimilation  with  the  Scotch-Irish,  Presbyterians,  there  not  being  enough  of  them 
initially  to  form  a  large  congregation.  There  was  a  similarity  in  theology  between 
the  Ehitch  Reformed  churches  and  the  Presbyterian  churches  of  the  Scotch -Irish. 
After  settling,  some  of  this  group  chose  to  remain  unchurched.  In  fact,  this  category 
grew  from  the  ranks  of  the  Scotch-Irish  as  well  as  the  Germans  and  was  to  continue 
to  go  in  this  direction  until  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century. 

Another  group,  to  include  the  few  French  Huguenots,  or  Protestants,  came 
from  another  direction  other  than  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  Salisbury.  This  was 
from  the  south,  or  Charleston  area.  Families  included  in  this  small  group  were  the 
Billues  and  Prices. 

It  is  of  interest  to  the  people  and  families  that  Bethlehem  was  not  a  Methodist 
church,  and  ironically  enough,  it  was  not  even  in  North  Carolina.  Indeed,  the  mother 
church  for  the  area  for  the  first  settlers  coming  into  the  Bethlehem  community  was  Old 
Waxhaw  Presbyterian  Church,  located  in  Lancaster  County,  South  Carolina.  Much  the 
same  religious  situation  was  to  exist  in  the  settlement  for  the  next  30  years,  i.e.,  sturdy, 
Scotch -Irish,  Presbyterian  stock  proceeding  relatively  great  distances  for  worship  and 
some  others  going  relatively  unchurched. 

Following  close  on  the  heels  of  the  settlement  in  the  area,  came  the  war  for 
American  independence,  usually  referred  to  as  the  Revolutionary  War.  Land  was  of 
utmost  importance  to  the  settlers  of  the  Bethlehem  community.  It  was  plentiful  and  it 
was  cheap.  It  was  possible  for  the  heads  of  households  to  obtain  large  grants  of  land 
from  the  British  Crown;  this  despite  the  faa  there  was  no  love  for  the  British  Crown 
and  many  of  its  other  institutions  by  the  settlers.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  not  for 
generous  reasons  that  the  Crown  and  British  government  extended  grants  to  the 
Scotch-Irish,  Presbyterians,  or  the  Germans  in  this  back  country.  It  was  done  to  provide 
a  buffer  zone  proteaing  the  mostly  English  settlements  to  the  east  on  the  coastal  plain 
and  to  provide  impetus  in  extending  the  empire  into  the  western  areas  inhabited  by  the 
Indians  and  the  French.  It  was,  therefore,  for  the  most  selfish  of  reasons  that  these 
grants  were  extended.  It  is  not  surprising  that  once  insurrection  began,  it  extended  to 
the  very  independent  minded  persons  settling  the  Bethlehem  community.  Many  from 
the  area  were  confirmed  Patriots.  One  such  of  some  renown  was  Edward  Richardson, 
progenitor  of  many  in  the  Bethlehem  congregation.  Hostilities  came  to  an  end  in  178L 
The  people  were  engaged  in  general  farming,  mostly  of  a  subsistence  nature.  They  grew 
corn,  wheat,  barley,  and  livestock.  The  nearest  market  was  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
and  was  to  remain  so  for  the  next  90  years.  With  good  weather,  and  relatively  good  road 
conditions,  it  was  a  two  weeks  round  trip  at  best;  but  with  bad  weather  and  always  bad 
road  conditions,  it  was  usually  much  longer.  In  1793,  a  young  New  Englander,  Ely 
Whitney,  invented  the  cotton  gin,  which  was  to  greatly  alter  life  in  the  southern  states, 
and  to  a  lesser  degree,  the  life  in  the  Bethlehem  community.  Beginning  C.  1800  until 
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following  the  beginning  of  the  next  century,  cotton  acreage  was  to  increase  in  Union 
County  almost  without  exception  year  after  year.  Economic  dependence  was  to  exist  for 
nearly  150  years  on  this  one  exacting  prop. 

In  1787,  at  present  day  Wesley  Qiapel,  there  was  established  a  Campground  called 
McWhorter's.  Among  the  staid  Presbyterians,  there  was  a  growing  restlessness  with 
the  long  theological  treatises  and  difficult  to  fathom  doctrine,  and  a  greater  desire  for 
evangelical  zeal.  Hence,  the  establishment  of  places  where  there  would  be  less 
orthodoxy  and  more  "heartwarming  experiences".  While  the  campground  established 
for  and  by  the  Presbyterians  in  the  area,  any  preacher  wishing  a  forum  (or  pulpit)  could 
come  and  preach.  It  included  the  already  mentioned  Presbyterians,  Dutch  Reformed, 
"Covenanters",  and  most  important  for  the  Bethlehem  community,  the  Methodists.  For 
those  wishing  an  emotional  experience  in  their  religion,  these  unorthodox,  and  for  the 
most  part,  unlearned  men,  were  welcome.  For  others,  they  were  a  nuisance.  John 
Osborne,  who  went  to  hear  two  Methodist  preachers  at  McWhorter's  in  1800,  found 
them  to  be  long-winded  and  outrageous.  Whatever  John  Osborne  thought  of  these  early 
preachers,  they  were  successful  and  they  won  converts  among  those  in  the  established 
church,  and  particularly  from  the  unchurched  members  of  the  community  to  include 
that  of  Bethlehem. 

One  of  the  reasons  that  campmeeting  and  the  Methodists  were  successful  was  that 
they  had  taken  the  religion,  the  GOOD  NEWS,  and  Christ  to  the  people.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  McWhorter's  was  at  the  juncture  at  that  time  of  the  Rocky  River 
Road  and  the  Potter  Road.  This  had  been  a  campground  for  other  than  religious 
purposes  for  the  wagons  along  those  roads. 

Water  was  in  short  supply  at  McWhorter's,  so  in  1829  a  tract  of  land  was  set  aside, 
furnishing  plentiful  water,  but  still  relatively  high  and  dry.  This  was  Pleasant  Grove.  It 
was  to  provide  an  important  base  for  the  eventual  development  of  not  only  Bethlehem, 
but  many  other  Methodist  churches  in  the  community.  Also,  playing  an  important  role 
in  the  development  of  Bethlehem  as  a  Methodist  community  was  the  campmeeting 
spirit,  and  in  keeping  with  the  campmeeting  spirit  and  with  the  general  needs  of  the 
people,  Methodist  circuit  riders  conducted  a  revival  or  "protracted"  meeting  in  a  brush 
arbor  near  the  crossing  of  the  old  Monroe-Lancaster  Highway  and  the  Rocky  River 
Road  It  was  called  Bethlehem.  In  1845  a  more  permanent  structure,  though  crude,  was 
erected  at  the  site.  It  was  also  near  the  site  of  one  of  the  "old  field"  schools  of  the  area 
which  was  to  serve  for  many  years. 

The  logs  had  hardly  dried  in  the  building  when  the  age-old  question  of  slavery 
came  along  to  torment  the  church  as  a  whole  and  Bethlehem  in  particular.  Although 
there  were  few  slaveholders  within  the  fellowship,  there  was  sectionalism  and  there 
was  pride.  So,  along  with  most  other  Methodist  churches  in  the  area,  Bethlehem  was  to 
become  a  Methodist,  Episcopal  church  south;  thus  it  was  to  remain  for  91  years.  In 
November  of  1842,  the  year  preceding  the  establishment  of  Bethlehem,  a  number  of 
citizens  in  the  community,  as  well  as  their  peers  from  other  communities,  petitioned  the 
North  Carolina  General  Assembly  for  the  organization  of  a  county  from  parts  of 
Mecklenburg  and  Anson  to  be  called  Union.  The  year  after  Bethlehem's  establishment, 
the  county  seat  of  Monroe  was  chartered  in  1844. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  from  the  earliest  of  the  settlements  in  the  Bethlehem 
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community,  it  had  been  Anson  County,  North  Carolina,  until  1767,  when  it  became 
Mecklenburg  and  was  to  remain  as  Mecklenburg  County  until  the  new  county  of  Union 
was  formed  under  the  act  of  the  General  Assembly  on  November  30,  1842. 

In  just  a  few  short  years,  for  the  second  time  within  a  century,  a  war  was  going  to  be 
waged  sometimes  within  the  confines  of  the  neighborhood.  The  devastation  of 
property  was  not  to  be  mentioned  in  the  same  breath  with  the  devastation  caused  by  the 
loss  of  loved  ones  from  the  homes  within  the  fellowship  during  the  four  years  of  bloody 
warfare  of  the  War  Between  the  States.  As  in  all  wars,  some  poignant  letters  were 
written  by  young  men  from  the  community  from  points  like  Raleigh,  Richmond, 
Fredricksburg,  Vicksburg,  and  Gettysburg. 

Many  of  the  churches  in  the  southern  piedmont  of  North  Carolina  remained  part 
of  the  South  Carolina  Methodist  Conference  until  1870.  Bethelehem  was  among  them. 
At  the  Annual  Conference  of  1870,  it,  along  with  its  neighboring  churches,  became  a 
part  of  the  North  Carolina  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

With  the  advent  of  a  new  decade,  the  70's  was  to  mark  progress  in  a  number  of 
ways.  Being  realistic  people,  the  fellowship  at  Bethlehem  along  with  their  neighbors, 
turned  away  from  the  unhappiness  and  devastation  of  the  war  era  to  renewed  hope  and 
progress  within  the  community.  In  1873,  the  main  line  of  the  railroad  inched  its  way 
through  Union  County  to  the  County  Seat  of  Monroe.  No  longer  necessitating  the  175 
mile  trip  to  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  for  the  sale  and  purchase  of  their  goods.  In  1874, 
there  was  the  establishment  of  a  newspaper  in  the  County  Seat. 

In  1874,  during  the  pastorate  of  the  Reverend  T.  P.  England,  the  fellowship  built  a 
new  church  on  a  new  location.  The  move  was  approximately  1  mile  west  near  the  banks 
of  the  upper  reaches  of  historic  Waxhaw  Creek.  It  was  a  frame  structure,  more 
comfortable  and  commodious  than  the  crude  log  structure  of  the  earlier  era. 

In  the  period  from  1870  to  1890,  there  had  been  a  tremendous  growth  of  the 
Methodist  Church  in  North  Carolina.  The  landmass  of  North  Carolina  is  a  huge 
geographical  area  and  with  literally  hundreds  of  new  churches  being  established  in 
North  Carolina,  there  came  the  decision  in  1890  to  create  the  Western  North  Carolina 
Conference.  It  was  to  include  all  of  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina,  as  well  as  the 
foothills,  and  the  most  populous  areas  of  the  Piedmont.  So,  Bethlehem  became  a 
member  church,  where  it  has  remained  since  that  time. 

John  Richardson,  large  landholder  and  owner  of  the  property  on  which  the  church 
stood,  donated  two  acres  and  for  the  first  time  the  church  and  conference  owned  the 
land  and  held  clear  title. 

In  1893,  Bethlehem  ended  a  50  year  organizational  tie  with  Pleasant  Grove  when  it 
became  a  part  of  the  Monroe  Circuit.  It  had  been  a  part  of  the  Monroe  Qrcuit  for  a  few 
brief  years  during  the  War  Between  the  States. 

Organization  charts  and  buildings  come  and  go,  but  God's  enterprises  have 
spiritual  threads  running  through  them  which  last  forever.  This  requires  persons.  From 
the  sheer  weight  of  his  progeny,  Thomas  Starnes,  1822-1891,  must  be  listed  here,  for 
75%,  at  least,  of  the  membership  contain  some  of  his  blood.  Included  among  his 
children  were  four  sons  who  were  instrumental  in  the  development  of  the  church; 
Thomas  Edward  Drake,  "Big  Reece",John  G.,  and  William  Sylvanus,  1849-1918.  It  was 
the  latter  who  for  the  last  40  years  of  his  life  was  the  spiritual  leader  at  Bethlehem.  The 
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mantle  was  passed  on  for  the  next  40  years  to  J.  S.  Broome. 

A  third  church  building  was  ereaed  in  1SK)2  during  the  pastorate  of  the  Reverend 
W.  H.  Honeycutt.  A  part  of  that  building  still  exists  in  the  framework  of  the  structure 
north  of  the  sanctuary  completed  in  1979. 

After  13  years  in  the  Monroe  Qrcuit,  a  new  circuit  was  created  and  Bethlehem 
became  a  part.  Prospect  was  the  name  of  the  new  circuit,  and  became  the  headquarters 
church.  Bethlehem  was  to  remain  affiliated  with  this  circuit  for  40  years. 

War  clouds  had  loomed  in  Europe  for  many  years,  and  in  1914  it  erupted.  The 
United  States  was  not  drawn  into  that  conflia  until  1917,  and  many  of  the  young  men  of 
the  community  were  called  into  that  conflia.  There  was  patriotism,  fervor,  and 
enthusiasm;  because,  after  all,  it  was  the  war  to  end  all  wars.  Of  those  who  went,  some 
did  not  come  back,  and  those  who  did  return  were  changed.  In  the  aftermath  of  that 
conflia,  there  was  far  more  loss  of  life  in  the  Bethlehem  community  than  came  as  a 
direa  result  of  the  conflia.  Flu  and  pneumonia  ran  rampant  in  1919  and  in  the  early 
20's.  Many  people  lost  their  lives.  The  scourge  did  not  honor  age  nor  sex.  A  large  new 
seaion  of  the  cemetery  at  Bethlehem,  bearing  the  dates  of  those  dark  and  terrible  days  is 
still  yet  quite  visible. 

For  many,  the  Great  Depression  began  with  the  stock  market  crash  in  October, 
1929,  and  extended  until  the  opening  of  World  War  II.  However,  for  the  farm 
community  of  Bethlehem  and  the  surrounding  area,  the  depression  began  as  far  back  as 
18SK)  with  short  periods  of  prosperity,  especially  during  the  war  years.  The  periods  of 
prosperity  were  just  enough  to  entice  individuals  into  debt  for  the  purchase  of  land, 
equipment,  or  animals.  Even  during  the  periods  of  prosperity,  the  debts  were  never 
completely  liquidated;  and  as  a  result,  with  the  deepening  of  the  depression,  as  a  result 
of  the  late  20's  and  early  30's  mortgages  were  foreclosed  in  most  every  direction  in  the 
community.  In  the  mind's  eye,  one  can  still  see  those  signs  nailed  to  the  trees  and  to  the 
fence  posts  on  so  many  homesteads  of  the  area.  "For  Sale,  Federal  Land  Bank,  Contaa  J. 
I,  Purdy,  Washington  Street,  Monroe,  North  Carolina."  It  was  a  difficult  time  for 
ministers  and  laity  alike. 

In  1937,  the  need  was  so  apparent  that  a  decision  was  made  to  erect  an  Educational 
Building  to  the  rear  of  the  old  sanctuary  while  compltely  renovating  it  by  considerable 
work  on  the  interior,  as  well  as  veneering  the  outside  walls.  Those  members  over  50  can 
recall  the  old  church  built  in  1902.  They  may  also  remember  the  Wizard  gasoline  lamps, 
as  well  as  the  curtains  separating  the  various  classes  in  Sunday  School;  all  of  which  were 
conduaed  within  the  sanctuary. 

Excavation  for  the  basement,  which  was  to  house  central  heating  for  the  new 
church,  was  the  first  part  of  the  project.  The  red  clay  was  excavated  to  a  depth  of  12  to  15 
feet.  The  writer  recalls  a  storm  occurring  during  the  renovation  and  the  old  frame 
sanctuary  was  blown  and  pushed.  Sturdy  though  it  was,  its  frame  creaked  and  groaned 
and  the  12  to  15  foot  excavation  looked  as  a  cannon  to  the  eyes  of  a  6  year  old.  That 
building  program  in  1937  was  during  the  tenure  of  the  Reverend  P.  T.  Dixon,  who 
would  be  remembered  by  many  as  the  first  minister  at  Bethlehem  they  could  recall.  He 
was  to  be  at  Bethlehem  for  four  years,  from  1935  until  1939.  He  referred  to  the  young  at 
Bethlehem  as  "boys  and  gulls". 

The  church  completed  in  1937  was  built  with  a  considerable  amount  of  volunteer 
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labor  and  donations  of  materials  and  with  considerable  assistance  from  the  Ehike 
Foundation. 

The  pastor  for  1939-1940  was  the  Reverend  J.  O.  Ervin.  He  was  followed  by  the 
Reverend  R  F.  Honeycutt,  who  served  from  1940  until  1942.  Then  the  Reverend  A.  M. 
Faulkner  was  assigned  as  Pastor.  Mr.  Faulker  (later  a  Distria  suprintendent  and  now  in 
1982,  Dr.  Faulkner)  was  at  Bethlehem  for  only  a  relatively  short  time  because  of  his 
joining  the  armed  services  of  his  country  as  a  Chaplain.  However,  it  was  during  this 
shon  tenure  that  dreams  of  Bethlehem  becoming  a  station  church  began  to  creep  more 
strongly  into  the  consciousness  of  the  membership.  World  War  II  was  then  at  hand  and 
had  been  making  its  ugly  presence  known  since  that  fateful  day  on  December  7, 1941, 
with  the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor.  For  those  who  remained  behind,  there  was 
the  growing  dream  of  the  station  church  to  coincide  with  patriotic  duty.  There  were 
those  who  bought  war  bonds  for  future  maturity  to  be  donated  for  a  future  parsonage. 

Again,  many  young  men  went  away  from  Bethlehem  to  war.  Again  came  the 
resultant  change.  Fred  McWhorter,  son  of  Carl  McWhorter,  a  veteran  of  World  War  I, 
and  Arlie  Fincher  McWhorter,  and  the  only  brother  of  John  L.  McWhorter  (now  a 
Superintendent  in  the  Western  North  Carolina  Conference  and  Dr.  McWhorter)  paid 
the  supreme  sacrifice.  To  this  time,  Bethlehem  remained  deeply  rural  and  still  largely 
dependent  upon  cotton.  However,  the  change  was  coming  and  it  was  swift  and 
dramatic.  While  the  area  remained  largely  rural  in  character,  there  was  a  diversification 
in  incomes  and  the  manner  of  making  a  living. 

Reverend  C.  G.  Beaman  was  the  pastor  at  Bethlehem  during  the  remaining  war 
years  and  until  the  time  that  Bethlehem  became  a  station  church.  The  Reverend  J,  L 
Trollinger  was  the  first  station  pastor  at  Bethlehem  for  the  Conference  year  1946-1947. 
He  was  followed  by  the  Reverend  Earl  A.  Cook,  who  was  a  native  of  a  neighboring 
church,  New  Hope.  In  1982  many  recalled  the  early  days  in  his  pastorate  when  his  1942 
Pontiac  raced  across  the  community  serving  the  needs  of  the  people.  Mr.  Cook  was  a 
printer.  The  two  bound  volumes  of  The  Church  Bulletin,  which  covered  the  four  years 
of  his  tenure  at  Bethlehem,  were  prized  possessions  of  Bethlehem's  people.  Whatever 
might  have  been  lacking  in  Mr.  Cook's  polish  and  grammar  was  more  than 
compensated  for  in  his  energy,  drive,  and  dedication.  During  his  stay  at  Bethlehem,  new 
church  furnishings,  a  church  fellowship  hut,  which  was  to  serve  for  almost  30  years,  and 
many  other  internal  improvements  made  and  built.  Among  these  were  many  of  the 
items  so  taken  for  granted  in  a  later  period.  The  parsonage  was  the  end  of  the  line  for 
the  telephone  for  several  years.  Other  recordings  of  Bethlehem's  history  mention  the 
telephone  at  the  parsonage  and  its  great  importance  to  the  community. 

The  Reverend  D.  D.  Broome,  pastor  at  Bethlehem  for  Conference  year  195 1-1952. 
The  Reverend  Ivey  L  Sharpe  was  assigned  to  Bethlehem  in  1952  and  was  to  remain  for 
four  years.  Mr.  Sharpe  brought  with  him  special  interests  in  organization  and  history. 
For  the  first  time,  he  fully  organized  Bethlehem  according  to  the  Methodist  Discipline. 
Mr.  Sharpe  was  interested  in  Town  and  Country  Churches  and  entered  the  church  in  the 
"Church  Development  Program".  It  required  a  total  review  and  survey  of  the  church 
and  its  activities.  The  answers  to  the  hundreds  of  questions  were  revealing.  In  fact,  the 
questions  themselves  were  revealing,  i.e.,  what  percentage  of  the  homes  in  the 
community  have  electricity?  bathrooms?  The  answer  to  that  was  25%  in  1953. 
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Telephones?  The  answer  was  5%.  One  of  the  considerations  for  that  committee  was 
whether  to  recommend  the  addition  of  a  steeple  to  the  building  ereaed  in  1937  or  not. 
The  recommendation  was  not  made  to  the  Official  Board  for  two  reasons.  The  cost  was 
to  approximate  $5,000  and  secondly  there  was  major  concern  about  the  veneer  of  the 
north  wall.  The  brick  masons  had  to  chip  the  interior  of  the  bricks  rather  drastically  to 
allow  for  the  sag  in  the  framework  and  to  provide  for  the  brickwork  itself  to  remain 
plumb.  Many  of  the  concepts  and  recommendations  of  the  committee  of  1953  did  not 
come  to  fruition  until  1980.  Those  chairing  subcommittees  of  this  study  included 
Hubert  Starnes,  Oscar  Starnes,  and  Geneva  Hilton.  The  Warner  years  were  marked  by 
two  important  firsts  and  in  some  quarters,  somewhat  controversial.  A  woman,  Geneva 
Hilton,  was  eleaed  as  Superintendent  of  Qiurch  School  and  a  Hammond  elearic  organ 
was  acquired.  Again,  areas  so  taken  for  granted  in  1982  signaled  significant  change  and 
progress  in  earlier  times.  The  third  event  was  the  construction  of  the  Memorial 
Educational  Building  at  a  cost  of  $30,000  which  was  open  for  educational  purposes  on 
December  13,  1959.  Wilburn  Moser  chaired  the  Building  Committee. 

The  Reverend  Harold  C.  Austin  was  appointed  Pastor  of  Bethlehem  for  the 
Conference  year  1S)60-1961.  He  was  followed  in  1961  by  the  Reverend  Fred  A.  Hill, 
during  whose  tenure  the  Memorial  Educational  Building  was  dedicated  on  January  14, 
1962,  with  the  dedicatory  message  delivered  by  Dr.  Jackson  Honeycutt,  District 
Superintendent  of  the  Albemarle  District.  The  church  had  become  a  part  of  the 
Albemarle  Distria  in  Conference  year  I960,  when  the  new  district  was  created. 
Bethlehem,  for  many  previous  years,  had  been  a  member  of  the  Qiarlotte  district  of  the 
Western  Gonference.  During  the  term  of  Fred  Hill,  there  was  a  remodeling  and 
enlargement  of  the  church  parsonage.  Bethlehem  matured  as  a  church  and  as  fellowship 
during  that  period  of  the  60's.  Cooperation  with  other  churches  became  the  norm. 
There  were  joint  services  on  special  occasions,  i.e..  Thanksgiving  and  Easter.  In  1964, 
there  was  a  joint  presentation  of  a  Christmas  Cantata  by  a  combined  choir  under  the 
direction  of  Mary  Alice  Wilson  from  Prospect  Methodist,  unity  Associate  Reformed 
Presbyterian,  Tirzah  Presbyterian,  Hermon  Baptist,  Walkersville  Presbyterian,  Turner 
Presbyterian,  and  Bethlehem  Methodist  churches.  Another  significant  first  occurred. 
Mr.  Hill  was  the  first  minister  at  Bethlehem  to  serve  five  years.  In  1966,  when  there  was 
some  contemplation  about  the  request  for  his  returning  for  a  sixth  year,  he  said,  "there's 
a  need  for  a  new  church  building  at  Bethlehem,  and  I  am  not  the  man  to  lead  in  this 
venture  so  late  in  my  pastorate  here.  It  may  take  time,  but  it  will  be  done." 

The  Reverend  L  L  VunCannon  was  appointed  pastor  at  Bethlehem  at  the  Annual 
Conference  in  1966.  The  primary  thrust  of  his  tenure  was  in  the  area  of  stewardship. 
Also,  for  the  first  time  in  15  years,  a  serious  look  was  given  to  church  needs  for 
expansioa  There  was  a  membership  of  400.  The  parish  covered  a  large  geographical 
area  to  include  many  from  Monroe,  Indian  Trail,  and  Charlotte.  The  immediate  parish 
was  bounded  by  Prospect  and  New  Hope  to  the  east,  Carmel,  Monroe,  and  Hebron  to 
the  north;  Mineral  Springs  and  Waxhaw  to  the  northwest,  along  with  Heath  Memorial 
and  all  the  way  to  TAon  of  the  South  Carolina  Conference  to  the  south. 
Recommendations  were  made  to  the  Official  Board  to  begin  consideration  of  a  building 
program.  However,  others  pointed  out  that  the  church  was  not  yet  ready  as  it  involved 
both  spiritual  life  and  stewardship.  So,  the  matter  was  tabled  in  1968  for  a  season. 
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Another  of  the  interests  of  Mr.  VunCannon  was  in  the  area  of  a  group  ministry. 
Indeed,  it  was  more  than  an  interest;  it  was  an  assignment  by  District  Superintendent, 
Elwood  Carroll,  and  Bishop  Hunt.  There  was  a  series  of  meetings  and  exploration  of 
possibilities  with  members  and  ministers  from  Prospect,  Rolling  Hills,  Central  in 
Monroe,  Waxhaw,  and  Bethlehem  Methodist  churches.  Programs  come  and  go  and 
emphasis  comes  and  goes;  from  each  comes  learning,  experience,  growth,  and  maturity, 
whether  the  initial  goal  is  realized  or  not. 

The  Reverend  Harold  Strader  became  Pastor  at  Bethlehem  in  1970  and  was  to 
remain  for  four  years.  One  of  the  most  significant  events  during  Mr.  Strader's  ministry 
was  the  lay  witness  mission  conducted  at  Bethlehem  in  Conference  year  1973-1974,  and 
the  subsequent  involvement  by  interested  and  concerned  members  of  Bethlehem  in 
that  vital  spiritual  link.  The  benefits  derived  by  Bethlehem  in  its  spiritual  life, 
leadership,  and  other  areas  permeating  the  church  has  left  its  indelible  mark. 

With  the  construction  of  the  Memorial  Educational  Building  and  its  subsequent 
dedication  in  1962  and  the  following  remodeling  and  adding  to  the  parsonage  and  its 
subsequent  payment  in  full  in  1964,  there  was  a  decision  to  continue  with  the  giving  of 
memorials  and  honorariums,  but  principally  memorials,  to  be  informally  called  the 
Future  Expansion  Fund.  The  concept  was  simple.  A  gift  could  be  presented  in  the  name 
of  that  person,  and  that  individual,  or  that  persons  family  would  receive  a  card  of 
acknowledgement  of  that  gift.  The  person  presenting  the  gift  would  be  acknowledged 
in  the  church  newsletter.  The  first  secretary  of  this  fund  was  Irene  S.  Qayton,  until  her 
death  in  1972,  when  Genevieve  W.  Courtney  assumed  that  responsibility.  When  the 
Reverend  Thomas  C.  McLean  received  his  appointment  to  Bethlehem  in  1974,  there 
was  $32,000  in  that  fund  for  future  expansion.  Over  the  entire  period  between  $50  and 
$60,000  was  to  come  into  that  fund.  When  counting  the  furnishings  of  the  church,  the 
organ  and  the  bell  tower,  as  well  as  other  special  memorial  drives,  it  would  account 
eventually  for  50%  of  the  total  cost  of  the  building  dedicated  in  1982! 

In  1973,  an  architectural  firm,  Ferebee  and  Walters  and  Associates  had  been  hired 
to  make  preliminary  sketches  and  drawings  of  a  building.  Those  sketches  and  drawings 
were  in  no  way  a  part  of  an  eventual  set  of  plans.  At  a  later  date,  these  were  set  aside. 

Earlier,  the  fact  that  the  Reverend  Thomas  C.  McLean  was  appointed  to 
Bethlehem  in  1974  was  alluded  to.  Mention  was  made  to  him  that  there  was  a  desire  to 
build  a  new  church  building.  He  made  a  number  of  inquiries  as  to  the  state  of  finances,  as 
well  as  into  the  spiritual  health  of  the  church.  When  he  had  assimilated  his  information, 
he  indicated  that  Bethlehem  was  not  doing  enough  for  missions;  not  world,  neither 
national,  nor  local.  He  indicated  that  when  the  fellowship  was  able  to  provide  $3,000  a 
year  to  local  missions  and  significantly  increase  its  national  and  world  missions,  then  it 
could  contemplate  a  church  building. 

In  1975,  the  consciences  of  the  membership  at  Bethlehem  were  made  sensitive  to 
the  needs  of  third  world  countries  and,  particularly  as  it  involved  the  hunger  in  Asia, 
Africa,  South  America,  as  well  as  in  the  Bethlehem  community.  "Preacher  Tom"  (Note: 
Initially,  there  was  an  aversion  on  the  part  of  many  to  refer  to  him  as  "Preacher  Tom" 
rather  than  the  Reverend  Mr.  McLean,  or  Mr.  McLean.  To  some  upon  hearing  it  for  the 
first  time,  it  appeared  to  be  affected  and  cloying.  Bethlehem  and  surrounding  areas 
extends  it  as  a  title  of  honor,  respect,  warm  regard,  and  love.  It  is  also  a  fact  if  it  had  not 
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been  for  the  leadership  of  Preacher  Tom  from  1974  to  1982,  the  accomplishments  of 
those  years  at  Bethlehem  could  not  have  been  attained)  consulted  with  a  number  of 
people,  among  them  the  late  W.  S.  Starnes  (the  second)  who  offered  a  cow  to  be 
slaughtered  for  a  barbecue  to  feed  the  hungry.  That  barbecue  to  feed  the  hungry  was  to 
grow  and  include  several  churches  in  the  community  and  was  to  provide  a  rallying  cause 
for  the  entire  community,  as  well  as  providing  more  than  $80,000  to  feed  the  hungry  of 
the  world.  New  member's  names  appeared  on  the  church  rolls  and  some  returned  to  the 
community  after  years  of  absence.  Both  groups  were  well  assimilated  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  membership. 

On  October  5,  1975,  at  a  church  conference,  action  was  taken  to  activate  the 
Building  Committee  and  to  give  authority  to  proceed  in  the  planning  stage  for  a  new 
church  building.  The  Building  Committee  was  consituted  as  follows:  Chairman,  James 
B.  Fincher;  Edwin  Broome,  Donald  Tyson,  Hubert  Starnes,  Bill  Courtney,  B.  H.  "Jack" 
Starnes*,  Sue  Brantley,  Mary  Alice  Wilson,  and  the  Pastor,  Thomas  C  McLean.  *Upon 
his  death  in  September,  1976,  his  son,  Albert,  succeeded  him  to  the  committee.  On 
January  11,  1976,  at  3:00  p.m.  with  all  the  people  of  the  church,  again  in  church 
conference  with  the  Reverend  Wilson  Nesbit  of  Duke  Endowment  and  Jim  Robinson 
of  the  Architectural  Firm  of  Ferebee  Walters  and  Associates,  a  decision  was  made  to 
proceed  on  the  basis  of  information  on  hand  to  the  ends  of  building  the  new  sanctuary. 
These  decisions  were  just  the  beginning.  Much  was  to  be  done.  Many  details  were  to  be 
closed. 

It  was  predetermined  that  at  least  50%  of  the  construction  costs  were  to  be  in  hand 
before  the  work  was  to  begin.  That  amount  was  obtained.  Therefore,  on  January  22, 
1978,  a  ground  breaking  ceremony  was  conducted  and  immediately  following, 
construction  began.  The  general  contractor  for  the  work  was  the  H.  R  Johnson 
Construction  Company  of  Monroe.  Work  on  the  building  continued  at  a  rapid  pace  all 
through  1978. 

The  last  regular  worship  service  in  the  old  church  building  was  on  Palm  Sunday, 
April  8,  1979.  The  last  service  of  any  kind  in  the  old  sanctuary  was  the  Maundy 
Thursday  community  service  on  April  12,  1979.  The  first  service  held  in  the  new 
sanctuary  was  Easter  Sunday,  April  15,  1979.  It  also  contained  a  cornerstone  laying 
ceremony. 

The  membership  was  the  primary  contributor  of  the  necessary  monies  for  the 
building.  There  were  many  other  friends  and  neighbors  of  the  church  who  contributed. 
Among  those  where  the  District  Mission  Society  with  $10,000  and  Duke  Endowment 
with  $65,000.  The  total  cost  of  building  and  furnishings  amounted  to  $563,000.  That 
figure  does  not  include  volunteer  labor,  services,  and  art  which  can  neither  be  measured 
nor  bought. 

John  Thomas  Wilson 
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CENTRAL  UNITED  METHODIST  CHURCH 


Central  Methodist  Qiurch  in  Monroe  was  organized  in  1844,  the  same  year  that 
the  city  of  Monroe  was  chartered.  Just  two  years  prior  Union  County  was  formed  from 
parts  of  Anson  and  Mecklenburg  counties.  It  was  in  the  year  1841,  however,  that  the 
Rev.  W.  A.  McSwain  preached  the  first  Methodist  sermon  in  Monroe.  The  preacher 
stood  in  the  open  air  and  the  congregation  was  seated  in  the  timbers  which  had  been 
hauled  to  build  a  store  for  T.  D.  Winchester,  at  the  corner  of  Franklin  and  Hayne  Streets. 
In  1842  the  Methodists  worshipped  in  the  room  over  Winchester's  store.  In  1844,  Rev. 
McSwain  preached  on  May  7,  beginning  a  week  of  meetings  culminating  in  the 
organizing  of  a  "society",  or  class,  thus  beginning  what  is  now  Central  United  Methodist 
Church.  This  Methodist  society  built  a  small  church  soon  and  worshipped  there  at  the 
corner  of  Church  and  Windsor  Streets.  This  lot  and  buildings  were  sold  to  the 
Presbyterians  about  1872,  the  site  of  the  present  First  Presbyterian  Church. 

Prior  to  1844  Monroe  and  Union  County  had  been  included  in  the  territory  of 
various  circuits  of  the  South  Carolina  Conference.  From  1810  to  1836  it  was  in  the 
Wateree  Circuit,  in  the  Lancaster  Circuit  from  1836  to  1841,  in  the  Waxhaw  Qrcuit 
from  1841  to  1842,  and  on  the  Pleasant  Grove  Circuit  from  1842  to  1857.  In  1857  the 
name  of  the  Circuit  was  changed  to  Monroe  Circuit;  Monroe  remained  on  this  circuit 
until  1865,  when  the  church  was  made  a  "station  appointment." 

Monroe  appears  as  a  paying  appointment  in  the  Conference  records  for  the  first 
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time  on  August  9, 1844.  During  that  year  the  church  paid  $3.05  for  ministerial  support. 
Abel  Hoyle  was  the  first  pastor  but  he  died  September  8, 1844.  His  salary  was  $165.60. 
The  first  Quarterly  G)nference  for  Monroe  was  held  on  February  7, 1846.  First  records 
of  the  Sunday  School  are  for  that  year.  EXiring  the  year  there  were  received  into  the 
entire  circuit  115  white  and  27  colored  members.  Rev.  John  McMakin  was  pastor  until 
his  death  in  August,  1845,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Joseph  Galluchut,  who  served 
the  remainder  of  the  conference  year. 

Rev.  L  E.  King  served  as  pastor  from  1846-47.  From  1847-48,  Rev.  Willis  Haltom 
was  pastor;  from  1848-49,  Rev.  Hugh  E.  Ogburn;  from  1849-50,  Rev.  William  C  Qark. 
Rev.  W.  C  Patterson  served  two  years  1850-52  and  again  returned  for  the  year  1853-54. 
From  1852-53,  the  pastor  was  Rev.  Louis  Scarboro;  281  white  and  102  colored  members 
received  that  year.  In  1854  Rev.  William  C  Qark  was  appointed  for  the  second  time  to 
Monroe.  The  pastor  from  1855-56  was  Rev.  William  M.  Easterling;  Easterling  died 
about  September,  1855  during  his  pastorate  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  George  W.  Ivey 
until  1858.  During  Easterling's  pastorate  the  Pleasant  Grove  Grcuit  parsonage  was 
moved  to  Monroe.  A  house  in  the  southern  part  of  the  town  was  secured  for  $500;  the 
new  house  was  owned  by  J.  D.  Stewart  and  occupied  by  A.  N.  Lawson.  In  1857  the  name 
of  the  circuit  was  changed  from  Pleasant  Grove  to  Monroe  Grcuit.  H.  M.  Houston  was 
then  Superintendent  of  Sunday  School. 

Rev.  Louis  Scarboro  returned  as  pastor  from  1858-59;  Rev.  M.  A.  Connelly  from 
1859-60;  Rev.  B.  G.  Jones  was  pastor  and  J.  W.  Hutchinson  was  junior  preacher  from 
1860-61.  In  1861,  Rev.  G.  W.  Dupree  was  pastor  but  he  died  before  serving  a  year.  After 
Dupree's  death  the  church  was  supplied  until  annual  conference  by  Rev.  J.  E.  Irby  and 
Rev.  Coonrod  A.  Plyler,  well  known  local  preachers.  Rev.  J.  W.  Pruett  was  pastor  for 
two  years,  with  J.  L.  Stroudemire  as  junior  preacher,  then  with  Thomas  H.  Edwards  as 
junior  preacher;  Pruett 's  salary  was  $730.  Rev.  Edwards  served  1864-65,  the  last  year 
Monroe  was  on  a  circuit.  In  1865  during  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  William  M.  Jones  and 
Evan  A.  Lemmond,  junior  preacher,  what  had  been  the  Pleasant  Grove  Grcuit  and, 
since  1857  the  Monroe  Grcuit,  was  then  divided,  with  Rocky  River  Road  the  dividing 
line,  into  the  Pleasant  Grove  and  Monroe  Grcuits,  and  Monroe  Church  was  made  a 
"station".  Salary  that  year  was  $25SK);  222  white  and  104  colored  members  were 
received. 

During  the  War  Between  the  States  Central  Church,  like  all  other  institutions, 
suffered  greatly  because  of  the  ravages  of  war,  losing  many  members  by  death.  The 
Reconstruaion  Period  was  a  time  of  hardship  and  great  sacrifice  for  the  struggling 
congregation. 

At  the  1865  annual  conference  Monroe  was  assigned  its  first  pastor  as  a  station 
appointment,  Rev.  A.  J.  Stafford.  On  November  25,  1865,  Monroe  held  its  first 
Quarterly  Conference  with  Rev.  F.  M.  Kennedy,  presiding  elder.  Members  present 
were:  A.  J.  Stafford,  James  Bickett,  J.  E.  Irby,  and  A.  L.  Funderburk.  Irby  was  elected 
secretary  and  the  following  were  elected  stewards:  T  D.  Winchester,  T.  W.  Bickett,  H.J. 
Wolfe,  J.  P.  Houston,  and  C.  L.  Helms,  wolfe  was  recording  secretary  and  Winchester 
was  elected  district  steward.  Salary  of  the  pastor  was  fixed  at  $500  and  was  paid  in  full. 
Sunday  School  reported  SK)  members,  15  teachers,  a  superintendent  and  50  volumes  in 
the  library.  From  1867-68  the  pastor  was  Rev.  John  R.  Little,  with  110  white  and  43 
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colored  members  on  roll.  Pastor's  salary  was  set  at  $245  with  room  and  board  to  be 
furnished.  During  that  year  Monroe  sent  its  first  delegates,  T.  D.  Winchester  and  H.  M. 
Houston,  to  the  "District  Meeting"  (now  called  the  District  Conference),  held  in 
Wadesboro,  in  August,  1867.  No  preacher  was  assigned  for  1868-69,  preaching  was 
done  by  local  preachers  and  the  Presiding  Elder. 

Rev.  W.  T.  McClellan  was  pastor  from  1869-70.  During  that  year  Monroe  and  the 
adjacent  territory  was  set  off  from  the  South  Girolina  Conference  by  the  General 
Conference  and  included  in  the  territory  of  the  North  Carolina  Conference. 

At  the  fourth  Quarterly  Conference  in  1870  a  committee  was  appointed  to  build  a 
new  church,  and  the  trustees  were  authorized  to  sell  the  first  structure.  The  committee 
was  composed  of:  H.  M.  Houston,  Thomas  D.  Winchester,  A.  F.  Stevens,  and  E.  A. 
Armfield.  That  same  year  a  Sunday  School  library  was  made  available  from  which 
people  could  borrow  books  for  outside  reading. 

From  1871-72  Rev.  B.  F.  Dixon  was  the  pastor;  23  members  were  added  to  the 
church.  On  November  18,  1872,  the  church  building  committee  purchased  from  T.  D. 
Winchester  the  lot  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Hayne  and  Windsor  Streets  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  a  new  church.  Rev.  T.  R.  England  was  pastor  from  1873-74,  and 
Rev.  M.  V.  Sherrill  from  1874-75  with  a  salary  of  $700.  On  January  30, 1875,  the  trustees 
deeded  the  old  church  lot  and  building  to  the  Presbyterian  Church.  From  1875-76  the 
pastor  was  C.  M.  Pepper;  from  1876-77  Rev.  Daniel  May,  from  1877-78,  Rev.  O.  J. 
Brent;  from  1878-81,  Rev.  J.  H.  Guinn;  and  from  1881-85,  Rev.  P.  J.  Caraway. 

During  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  F.  D.  Swindell,  1885-88,  a  new  parsonage  was  built  at 
406  West  Windsor  Street.  Part  of  the  home  was  later  rebuilt  and  was  for  many  years  the 
residence  of  Dr.  George  Marvin  Smith  until  his  death.  This  residence  served  as  the 
parsonage  until  the  third  church  building  was  completed  in  1902,  when  the  former 
residence  of  Mr.  T.  D.  Winchester  was  secured  as  a  parsonage.  In  1921  a  new  parsonage 
was  built  on  the  same  site  and  the  old  Winchester  dwelling  was  moved  across  Beasley 
Street,  where  it  stood  more  than  three  decades. 

Rev.  W.  C.  Gannon  was  pastor  from  1888-89;  Rev.  Andrew  P.  Tyre  from  1889-91. 
In  1890  the  western  part  of  the  state  was  set  apart  as  the  Western  North  Carolina 
Conference,  separating  from  the  North  Carolina  Conference.  During  Rev.  Tyre's 
pastorate  all  of  the  churches  in  Monroe  joined  for  a  three-week  revival,  with  Rev. 
Thomas  Lietch  of  Charleston,  S.C,  preaching.  Many  people  joined  the  church  as  a 
result.  Also  the  parsonage  debt  was  paid  off  under  Rev.  Tyre.  The  pastor  from  1891-93 
was  Rev.  J.  C  Rowe;  from  1893-94,  Rev.  W.  R.  Barnett;  and  from  1894-95,  Rev.  R  M. 
Hoyle. 

Rev.  W.  R.  Ware  served  his  first  pastorate  in  Monroe  from  1895-98.  During  his 
tenure  a  committee  was  appointed  to  build  a  new  church.  The  committee  was  composed 
of  B.  F.  Houston,  chairman;  W.  H.  Phifer,  S.  W.  Parham,  W.  C.  Heath,  John  R.  English, 
C  W.  Bruner,  and  James  H.  Lee.  When  Mr.  Houston  died  in  1897,  he  was  succeeded  by 
Mr.  Lee  as  chairman.  In  1897  membership  was  411;  $2222  was  raised  for  all  purposes. 

At  first  it  was  thought  the  new  church  would  be  built  on  the  same  site  as  the  old 
one,  but  it  was  found  the  beautiful  lot  belonging  to  the  T.  D.  Winchester  estate,  on  the 
northeast  corner  of  Hayne  and  Windsor  Streets  was  available.  The  Winchester  home 
and  lot  were  exchanged  with  the  West  Windsor  Street  parsonage  and  $2500  in  cash.  A 
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building  fund,  or  subscription,  was  started  to  raise  that  money  plus  $15,000  to  build  the 
new  church.  It  was  on  August  9,  1897  that  the  committee  purchased  the  homeplace  of 
the  late  Thomas  D.  Winchester.  That  same  year  at  a  congregational  meeting  it  was 
unanimously  voted  that  Monroe  Methodist  Qiurch  should  be  known  as  Central 
Methodist  Episcopal  Qiurch,  South,  after  the  proposed  new  church  building  was 
completed.  About  this  time  a  new  church  was  organized  near  Monroe  Cotton  mills  with 
Rev.  W.  M.  Robbins  as  its  preacher. 

Rev.  J.  J.  Renn  was  pastor  from  1898-99.  From  1899-1903  the  pastor  was  Rev.  W. 
M.  Bagby.  During  the  first  year  of  his  pastorate  plans  were  drawn  and  the  contract  was 
let  for  the  new  church.  The  first  brick  in  the  new  building  was  laid  by  Mr.  John  R. 
English  on  June  20, 1900,  and  the  cornerstone  laid  on  August  16, 1900.  Two  years  later, 
the  church  was  opened  with  three  days  of  services  Friday,  July  4  to  Sunday,  July  6,  the 
Bishop's  address  being  Sunday  evening.  The  Monroe  Enquirer  dated  July  10,  1902, 
described  in  detail  the  lovely  brick  building  with  frescoed  walls,  hand  carved  oak  seats, 
beautiful  memorial  stained  glass  windows,  and  260  electric  lights  in  frosted  globes.  The 
seating  capacity  was  about  1200  and  "noiseless  lifting  doors"  allow  additional  space  in 
the  Sunday  School  room,  ladies  parlor  and  pastor's  study.  The  building  cost  $20,000. 
Ladies  and  children  raised  $1000  to  help  with  furnishings  in  the  new  church. 

On  July  6,  1SK)2,  The  Charlotte  Observer  described  the  opening  services,  listed 
officers  of  the  church,  and  reported  the  church  had  a  debt  of  only  $7000.  It  stated,  "The 
membership  is  over  430  and  the  amount  collected  for  all  purposes  last  year  was 
$5632.40." 

In  the  fall  of  1902  Central  Methodist  Church  entertained  the  Annual  Conference, 
with  Bishop  A.  Coke  Smith  as  presiding  bishop. 

From  lSX)3-04  Rev.  M.  A  Smith  was  pastor.  Rev.  J.  C.  Rowe  served  his  second 
pastorate  in  Monroe  from  lSK)4-05.  Under  his  leadership  the  entire  church  debt  was 
liquidated  and  the  church  dedicated  formally  on  Sunday,  May  28, 1SK)5.  Rev.  W.  R.  Ware 
served  his  second  appointment  in  Monroe  from  1905-08.  On  December  17,  1905  a 
Men's  Missionary  Society  was  formed.  Four  hundred  dollars  were  raised  to  support  a 
missionary,  Rev.  J.  Robert  Moose,  in  Korea.  Tlie  new  church  building  and  parsonage 
were  valued  at  $30,000.  Monroe's  population  was  4,000.  Around  1S)06  a  lot  was  bought 
near  Icemorlee  Cotton  Mills  to  organize  a  new  church. 

Rev.  J.  F.  Chrietzberg  was  pastor  from  1908  until  his  death  in  August,  1910.  He 
was  the  fifth  preacher  to  die  while  serving  Central  Church.  Rev.  J.  H.  Weaver  served 
from  1911-15.  From  1915-19  Rev.  J.  E.  Abernathy  was  the  pastor.  Ehiring  the  1919-20 
pastorate  of  Rev.  H.  H.Jordan  the  contract  was  let  for  the  Educational  Building  on  the 
Hayne  Street  side  of  the  lot.  Construction  was  completed  in  1921,  as  was  a  new 
parsonage  on  the  corner  of  the  lot  with  Beasley  Street  and  facing  Windsor  Street.  From 
1921-25  Rev.  Charles  C.  Weaver  served  the  church  ten  years  after  his  father.  In 
November,  1922,  Central  Church  entertained  the  Annual  Conference  a  second  time, 
vith  Bishop  Collins  Denny  presiding. 

From  1925-28  Rev.  Henry  Grady  Hardin  was  the  pastor.  Rev.  D.  H.  Wilcox  was 
pastor  for  the  year  1928-29,  and  Rev.  Ashley  Chappell  served  from  1929-31.  Pastor  in 
1931^32  was  Rev.  C  N.  Qark;  Rev.  H.  C.  Sprinkle  from  1932-33,  and  Rev.  A.  L. 
Stanford  from  1933-36.  Rev.  W.  R  Kelly  was  appointed  for  1936-38;  during  his 
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pastorate  the  entire  indebtedness  on  the  Educational  Building  was  paid  off.  EXiring  the 
Depression  payments  on  the  debt  were  largely  underwritten  by  the  women  of  the 
church. 

Rev.  G.  R.  Combs  was  pastor  from  1938-41.  In  1940  Central  Methodist  Church 
became  part  of  United  Methodism,  when  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the 
Methodist  Protestant  Church,  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  united  to 
form  The  Methodist  Church. 

Rev.  Joe  H.  Armbrust  came  to  Central  in  October,  1941,  and  Rev.  Joe  Caldwell  was 
appointed  Assistant  Pastor  in  June,  1942.  The  war  years  were  busy  ones  for  Monroe  and 
Central  Church  as  the  military  post  named  Camp  Sutton  increased  the  population  with 
its  20,000  soldiers,  augmented  by  their  families  and  support  personnel.  Rev.  Armbrust 
was  tireless  in  organizing  facilities  and  agencies  to  aid  the  soldiers,  their  families,  and 
the  war  effort.  He  performed  126  weddings  from  1942-45.  Mr.  Armbrust  presided  over 
the  celebration  in  1944  of  Central  Church's  first  100  years. 

In  the  booklet  "Centennial  1944",  the  congregation  numbered  1049.  It  reported 
that  since  1872  the  women  of  the  church  had  raised  $46,000  in  their  work;  the  current 
Woman's  Society  numbered  203  members  with  an  annual  budget  of  $1200,  $700  going 
to  missions  and  $500  to  local  work.  A  financial  listing  from  1872-1944  showed  a  total 
amount  raised  was  $665,943  during  those  71  years.  The  total  1943  budget  was 
$12,101.75.  The  booklet  contains  many  photographs  and  information  on  church 
activities,  including  "Soldier  Activities." 

Rev.  C  B.  Clemmer  served  one  year  1945-46;  following  him  was  Dr.  Edgar  D. 
Billups  from  1946-50.  Rev.  W.  Quay  Grigg  was  pastor  for  2  years,  1950-52.  From  1952- 
56  Rev.  Abram  J.  Cox  served  Central,  succeeded  by  Rev.  Lee  Spencer  from  1956-1960.  It 
was  during  Spencer's  tenure  that  a  new  building  program  was  begun  in  1957.  The  goal 
for  3  years  was  $250,000  and  pledges  exceeded  that  amount  by  $10,000.  The  firsf  visible 
evidence  of  the  building  crusade  was  the  colonial  parsonage  on  Lakewood  Avenue, 
completed  about  1959.  Ten  years  later,  on  May  25,  1969,  the  new  church  plant  was 
occupied  as  Rev.  Jake  Golden  laid  the  cornerstone;  the  location  is  5^2  acres  bounded  by 
Hayne  Street,  Sunset  Drive,  Church  Street,  and  Barden  Street  purchased  from  the 
Secrest  family  in  1962.  The  building  fund  continued  to  be  a  major  emphasis  through  the 
pastorates  of  Rev.  Harley  Williams,  1960-65,  Rev.  Melton  Harbin  1965-68,  and  Rev. 
Jacob  C.  Golden  1968-72.  A  second  parsonage,  on  Elizabeth  Ave.,  was  purchased  when 
Rev.  Randolph  P.  Waugh  was  assigned  as  Associate  Pastor  1971-76.  The  Huntley 
family  gave  property  and  a  Scout  Building  across  Hayne  Street  from  the  church.  The 
temporary  worship  in  Central  Hall  stretched  to  14  years  as  the  new  sanctuary  was 
postponed,  finally  becoming  a  reality  in  1983.  The  years  1972-75  saw  Rev.  Calvin 

Leonard  serving  as  Central's  pastor,  followed  by  Rev.  William  Brantley  from  1975-79. 
Rev.  Britt  Hadley  was  Associate  Pastor  from  1976-81.  It  was  in  1977  that  the  fifteen- 
year  relocation  and  first  unit  program,  1962-1977,  was  paid  off;  the  cost  was  $825,000 
for  the  chapel,  educational  units,  offices,  and  Central  Hall.  The  new  sancturary  first 
occupied  in  September,  1983,  cost  just  over  $1,000,000.  Less  than  one-fourth  of  that 
amount  is  owed,  as  of  fall,  1984,  and  the  goal  is  to  pay  the  remaining  debt  within  3  years. 
Including  the  2  parsonages.  Central  now  owns  physical  plants  and  real  property  worth 
over  $3,000,000.  The  church  membership  roll  was  audited  in  1981  and  shows  a  1984 
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membership  of  1152  members. 

Rev.  Thad  L.  McDonald  served  3  years  as  pastor  from  1979-82,  laying  the  plans  for 
the  new  sanctuary.  Rev.  William  C  Robinson  was  Associate  Pastor  during  1981-82. 
Rev.  Floyd  L.  Berrier  was  assigned  in  1982  and  served  over  2  years;  he  left  in  August, 
1984,  to  become  part  of  the  Bishop's  staff  in  Qiarlotte  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Donald 
W.  Haynes.  Rev.  Joe  A.  Hamby  came  in  1983  as  Pastoral  Assistant. 

After  140  years  of  history,  Central  United  Methodist  Qiurch  in  Monroe,  North 
Carolina,  stands  as  a  testament  to  a  procession  of  pastors  whose  inspired  leadership  has 
guided  its  destiny.  But  it  is  also  the  culmination  of  countless  hours  given  by  volunteers  in 
board  meetings,  rehearsals,  phone  calls,  home  visits,  and  committee  meetings  —  time 
donated  by  business  men  and  women,  housewives  and  young  people.  They  are  too 
numerous  to  name,  but  "when  the  roll  is  called  up  yonder  .  .  ." 

Mrs.  Virginia  Kendrick 
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MILL  GROVE  UNITED  METHODIST  CHURCH 


Mill  Grove  United  Methodist  Qiurch  was  founded  in  1846,  according  to  the 
records  in  the  Union  Q)unty  ODurthouse.  The  name  was  possibly  chosen  because  of  the 
site  of  Stewart's  Grist  Mill  across  the  road  from  the  church. 

Most  of  the  building  is  the  original  church.  It  was  built  of  heart  pine,  all  planks 
dressed  by  hand  and  held  together  by  wooden  pegs.  The  church  had  two  aisles.  In  the 
center  of  the  church  the  pews,  put  together  by  cut  nails,  were  longer  than  those  sitting 
against  the  wall.  A  dividing  rail  was  in  the  middle  of  the  center  pews  to  separate  the 
men  and  the  women.  The  men  would  use  one  aisle  and  the  women  the  other.  These 
rails  were  removed  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  although  no  one  followed  that  rule  for 
some  time. 

Older  members  remember  hearing  about  slaves  attending  the  church  with  their 
masters.  They  especially  remember  Ben  Howey,  a  Black  man.  He  was  believed  to  be  the 
son  of  a  slave.  When  the  congregation  observed  communion,  he  would  always 
participate,  allowing  the  others  to  be  first. 

When  the  church  was  built,  it  faced  the  road  running  in  front  of  the  church,  the 
mill  and  a  general  store.  This  road  went  by  Ritch  Cemetery  where  the  earlier  members 
were  buried.  Later  the  road  was  changed  to  run  beside  the  church  building,  dividing  the 
church  property.  This  is  why  the  church  doesn't  face  the  road  now.  In  1919,  a  cemetery 
was  started  at  Mill  Grove  with  Simon  P.  Wentz  being  the  first  person  buried  there.  Mill 
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Grove  Church  is  located  on  Mill  Grove  Road,  between  Idlewild  and  Lawyers  Roads  near 
Hemby  Bridge. 

Over  the  years  the  church  had  to  be  repaired.  A  former  member  has  records 
showing  that  his  father  re-roofed  the  church  in  1891  with  handmade  shingles.  Several 
roofs  have  been  replaced  since  then.  The  outside  of  the  church  hasn't  been  underpinned, 
porch  added  at  front  entrance,  steps  replaced  and  railings  added  at  the  front  and  side, 
ramp  built  at  the  back,  walkways  cemented,  shrubbery  set  out  and  building  painted. 

In  1956,  Carl  and  Robert  Ritch  and  Spurgeon  Rowell  were  the  main  workers  in 
building  four  rooms  to  the  church  for  church  school.  Formerly,  five  classes  met  in 
the  sanctuary  with  all  five  teachers  being  heard  at  the  same  time. 

Electrical  power  came  through  the  area  in  1947  so  Mill  Grove  Church  was 
wired  by  the  Rev.  E.  W.  Mills,  pastor  at  that  time.  Electric  lights  replaced  the  carbon 
lamps.  The  church  was  one  large  room  heated  by  a  pot  bellied  stove  that  sat  in  the 
center  at  the  front,  later  moved  to  the  side,  connected  by  pipes  to  the  chimney.  This 
was  replaced  by  gas  heaters  in  1950,  then  heat  pumps  in  1975. 

Improvements  inside  the  church  included  new  pulpit  furniture,  stained  glass 
windows,  Hammond  organ,  new  floor,  new  pews,  altar  rail  added  and  kneeling  pads. 
When  the  new  pulpit  furniture  was  purchased,  it  was  discovered  the  old  pulpit  stand 
was  made  from  a  wooden  Arm  and  Hammer  Baking  Soda  crate. 

The  sanctuary  was  remodeled  in  1980,  with  the  pulpit  area  being  left  as  it  was 
to  preserve  the  original  decor.  Paneling,  lowered  ceiling  and  new  carpet  made  the 
church  more  attractive. 

Chimes  were  donated  to  the  church  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gale  Hagan  in  memory  of 
her  mother,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Aboosh,  and  their  grandson,  Aaron  Robb.  These  play 
each  day  at  9:00  a.m.  and  at  6:00  p.m. 

The  educational  building  was  built  in  1969.  It  is  used  for  various  church 
activities  and  community  meetings. 

Mill  Grove  School  used  to  sit  behind  the  church.  Some  members  of  Mill  Grove 
attended  school  there. 

Mill  Grove  Church  was  once  on  a  five  point  charge.  In  1982,  Mill  Grove-Zion 
began  a  two  point  charge.  A  new  parsonage  was  built  in  1979  beside  Mill  Grove 
Church  when  the  old  parsonage  at  Unionville  was  sold. 

The  President  of  U.M.W.  is  Mrs.  Emily  Hodge. 

The  President  of  U.M.M.  is  Simon  McCormick. 

U.M.Y.F.  leaders  —  Boyd  and  Wanda  Greene. 

Church  School  Superintendent  —  Howard  Rowell. 

Mrs.  Spurgeon  Rowell 
Mrs.  Earl  Horton 
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ANTIOCH  UNITED  METHODIST  CHURCH 


Antioch  United  Methodist  Qiurch  has  a  historical  background.  EXiring  the  early 
years  of  its  history,  Antioch  was  a  member  of  the  Protestant  Qiurch  Conference  of 
North  Girolina.  This  was  true  from  the  date  of  its  organization  about  the  middle  of  the 
19th  century  until  the  Methodist  Protestant  Qiurch  was  merged  into  the  Methodist 
Church  in  1939.  Then  in  1968  we  became  Antioch  United  Methodist  Qiurch. 

Antioch  United  Methodist  Qiurch,  situated  in  the  northwestern  seaion  of  Union 
Q)unty,  on  Forest  Lawn  Drive,  was  in  what  was  known  as  the  Mecklenburg  Circuit. 
Other  churches  on  this  circuit  at  one  time  or  another  were:  Beulah,  Zoar,  Stallings,  New 
Hope,  Pleasant  Hill,  Weddington  and  Bethel.  The  church  flourished  as  a  camp  meeting 
site  from  1870  -  1910.  The  arbor,  last  remaining  relic  of  camping  days,  was  torn  down  in 
1954  and  the  new  church  erected  on  the  site. 

The  groundbreaking  service  was  held  on  Monday,  September  7, 1954  at  1 1 :00  a.m., 
with  the  District  Superintendent,  Rev.  Frank  Jordan,  the  pastor  Rev.  Howard 
Wilkinson,  officials  of  the  church,  the  congregation  and  friends  participating.  On 
Sunday,  August  9, 1970  at  1 1:00  a.m.,  the  District  Superintendent,  Dr.  J.  Elwood  Carroll 
leading  the  service,  the  pastor  Rev.  Ernest  Stephen,  the  congregation  and  friends, 
dedicated  the  education  building  and  sanctuary.  The  Duke  Endowment,  the  Union 
County  Mission  Society,  The  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Western  North  Carolina 
Conference,  members  of  the  congregation  and  friends  gave  generously  to  the  building 
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program.  The  Union  County  Mission  Society  gave  its  first  check  to  the  Antioch  project. 
Ministers  in  recent  years  were:  Reverend  Robert  Nations,  Jr.,  Brice  Joyce,  Ernest 

Stephens,  Darrell  Parrish,  J.  R  Warren,  Benny  T.  Myers,  C.  M.  Dennis,  Kenneth  R. 

Moore,  G.  W.  Rudisill,  H.  R.  Wilkinson,  T.  A.  Langford,  Leon  Atkinson,  A.  B.  Bruton, 

Paul  Dennis,  J.  R.  Short,  M.  K  Harrison,  T.  A.  Plyler,  T.J.  Huggins  and  present  pastor 

Herman  H.  Mandel  are  among  some  of  them. 

The  most  impressive  event  to  happen  here  was  on  the  Sunday  night  of  August  31, 
1886,  when  the  Rev.  Goodman  Laney  was  asked  to  pray  at  camp  meeting.  It  seems  the 
meeting  was  somewhat  cold  and  no  interest  taken.  Rev.  Laney  was  praying  and  before 
he  closed  his  long  prayer  he  asked  the  Almighty  to  shake  up  the  old  earth  if  it  took  that 
to  awaken  the  sinners.  Before  he  finished  his  prayer  the  earth  began  to  shake  and  one  of 
the  heaviest  earthquakes  in  history  for  this  part  of  the  country  happened.  Needless  to 
say,  there  was  shouting,  praying  and  others  thinking  the  world  was  coming  to  an  end. 
This  happened  around  10:00  at  night.  We  still  have  some  members  around  that 
remember  their  relatives  talking  about  being  there. 

Mrs.  Roland  Phifer 
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BETHEL  UNITED  METHODIST  CHURCH 

Bethel  United  Methodist  Church  had  its  beginning  under  a  brush  arbor. 

In  June  of  1852,  two  acres  of  land  were  obtained  from  Louis  Candor  to  be  used  for 
the  benefits  of  the  Bethel  Society,  a  part  of  the  Pleasant  Grove  Qrcuits  of  the  South 
Carolina  Conference. 

The  first  building  used  was  a  log  structure  which  was  located  in  a  grove  of  trees  on 
a  site  which  is  now  part  of  Pebble  Qeek  Golf  Course.  This  first  building  was  soon 
replaced  with  an  unpainted  frame  structure. 

In  1903,  the  present  site  was  acquired  and  a  new  building  constructed  on  the  spot. 
This  left  the  Bethel  cemetery  still  on  its  original  site  near  Highway  74. 

Some  of  the  original  heart-felt  spirits  can  be  seen  in  the  memories  of  some  of  those 
who  have  already  passed  out  of  their  earthly  company. 

Memories  such  as  when  the  revivals  or  "Big  Meetings"  were  held,  people  came  in 
buggies  and  wagons.  Each  family  brought  food  spreading  it  on  cloths  on  the  ground 
under  the  trees  and  eating  together.  There  "Big  Meetings"  served  the  purpose  of 
refreshing  the  souls  of  Christians,  converting  the  unsaved  and  renewing  the  friendships 
among  kindred  and  friends.  There  were  usually  two  or  more  preachers  and  services 
were  held  morning,  afternoon,  and  night. 

People  seemed  to  enjoy  their  religion  more  in  those  days  and  it  was  not  unusual  for 
many  of  the  people  to  become  so  filled  with  love  and  joy  that  they  would  go  up  and 
down  the  aisles  shouting  and  praising  the  Lord 
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There  were  two  'Amen  corners'  in  the  old  church,  one  for  the  men  and  one  for  the 
women.  Many  were  the  fervent,  effective  prayers  and  testimonies  that  went  up  from 
these  seats. 

There  was  not  much  money  in  the  pockets  of  these  people  and  the  preacher  was 
not  paid  very  much,  but  the  people  delighted  in  giving  him  good  things  to  eat:  hams, 
chickens,  butter  and  vegetables. 

The  congregation  loved  to  sing,  even  without  instruments,  especially  the  old 
favorite  hymns  under  the  direction  of  Tom  Crenshaw,  the  choir  leader. 

The  present  Sanctuary  and  the  new  Fellowship  Hall  were  constructed  in  1955. 
In  1978,  the  present  parsonage  was  built. 

It  is  fitting  to  close  this  short  history  of  Bethel  Qiurch  with  a  few  lines,  written  in 
1952,  by  R.  W.  Lewis: 

"When  we  think  of  the  ones  that  we  can  remember  and  the  ones  whom  we  do 
not  know  that  went  before  them,  who  gave  freely  out  of  their  poverty  and  their 
love,  that  we  have  as  our  heritage  a  live,  growing  church  today.  I  believe  there  is 
a  great  company  of  souls  in  Heaven  today  who  are  looking  down  with  joy  in  our 
achievements." 

Rev.  Herman  Mandel 
The  Late  R  W.  Lewis 
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CENTER  UNITED  METHODIST  CHURCH 

1858  —  1985 

Center  United  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  organized  in  1858  at 
Maple  Springs,  a  community  four  miles  southwest  of  Marshville.  The  Rev.  Charles 
Barrino,  a  local  preacher  was  the  leader  in  the  organization  of  the  church.  The  first 
services  were  held  under  a  brush  arbor.  The  first  members  were  as  follows: 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Weldon,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Archie  Helms 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jerry  Hinson,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jacob  Outen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Aaron  Hinson,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Wesley  Hinson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Moses  Hinson,  Mrs.  A.  T.  Marsh 

Later  interested  people  wanted  to  move  to  a  new  location  on  Flag  Branch,  three 
miles  southeast  of  the  present  location.  In  1870  a  log  building  was  erected.  This  site  is 
located  between  present  old  Pageland  Road  and  Highway  601  South  near  T.  E. 
Williams  property. 

In  1882  as  others  became  interested,  the  Lees,  Barretts,  McLartys,  Medlins, 
Privetts,  Hinsons,  and  others  wanted  the  church  moved  to  a  more  central  location.  R.  T 
Barrett  and  wife  on  May  9,  1888  deeded  2  acres  of  land  to  trustees,  James  M.  McLarty,J. 
J.  Lockhard,  Jeremiah  Hinson,  Moses  Hinson  and  Wesley  Hinson,  of  Center  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South. 

Various  people  donated  lumber,  materials  and  free  labor.  Joseph  Hinson  (son  of 
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Jeremiah  Hinson)  in  lieu  of  farming  that  year  worked  as  foreman  or  overseer  for  the 
sum  of  $125.00  to  build  the  new  structure.  The  framing  was  hand  hewn,  boards  hand 
planed,  shingles  hand  riven.  The  Medlin  family  donated  an  organ  (which  is  still  in  the 
church),  the  McLarty  family  donated  a  setee,  two  chairs  and  a  table  for  the  altar  area. 

Center  Sunday  School  was  organized  April  23, 1883,  the  church  at  this  time  was  in 
the  Monroe  Grcuit. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  a  record  of  events,  dates,  names  and  other  matters  were  not 
recorded  in  a  historical  manner.  The  church  over  the  years  survived  ups  and  downs.  It 
was  never  strong  enough  to  become  a  station.  Over  the  years  it  was  part  of  Monroe 
Circuit,  Marshville  charge.  North  Monroe  and  Wingate  charge. 

In  years  past  the  highlight  was  the  "protracted"  or  revival  meeting  which 
customarily  began  on  the  fourth  Sunday  in  July  with  dinner  on  the  grounds.  Interest  was 
high  with  church  overflowing.  As  time  passed,  membership  declined  as  young  people 
grew  up  and  moved  away  and  older  people  passed  away.  During  World  War  II  a  number 
of  young  men  were  away  in  service  and  attendance  dropped  very  low  as  families 
scattered  and  community  support  dwindled  and  in  1952  it  closed. 

The  people  of  the  community  missed  the  church  and  its  influence.  On  January  9, 
1955  two  ministers  (Abe  Cox  and  H.  L.  Blackwelder)  and  14  laymen  went  back  to  the 
deserted  building  and  re-organized  the  church  and  Sunday  School.  For  several  months 
Sunday  School  classes  met  on  Sunday  afternoons  at  two  o'clock  and  worship  service  at 
three  o'clock.  Then  it  was  decided  to  have  worship  at  9;45  a.m.  on  First  and  Third 
Sundays,  with  Sunday  School  at  10:45  a.m.  This  schedule  is  more  acceptable  and  is  still 
used.  About  1956  Sunday  School  rooms  were  added.  Russel  A.  Courtney,  a  layman  with 
a  lot  of  dedication,  was  instrumental  in  building  the  additions.  The  sanctuary  was 
remodeled,  the  pulpit  was  rebuilt,  hardwood  floors  and  oak  pews  installed.  About  1958  a 
fellowship  hall  was  added,  including  a  kitchen  and  two  bathrooms.  Materials  and  labor 
were  donated.  About  the  same  time  three  acres  of  adjoining  land  was  purchased  and  a 
well  was  drilled  in  1958. 

Although  the  church  has  been  small,  its  influence  has  been  outstanding  as  there 
have  been  notable  ministers,  doctors,  engineers,  skilled  tradesmen  has  grown  out  of  its 
influence.  It  has  been  an  enlightening  experience  for  everybody  who  has  belonged  or 
associated  with  the  people  in  the  church  and  church  community. 

In  1983  Mrs.  Janice  Clark  was  appointed  as  the  first  woman  to  serve  as  pastor,  in 
1985  Mrs.  Deborah  Hemenway  was  appointed  as  pastor. 

It  is  impossible  to  measure  the  impact  and  influence  the  church  has  had  on  the 
area,  but  its  physical  existence,  its  spiritual  influence  on  the  morality  of  the  people  is 
notable  and  appreciated. 

The  Lord's  will  and  the  people's  dedications  will  determine  the  future. 

Possible  omission  of  names  due  to  lack  of  records. 

W.  Hoyle  Hinson 
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SMYRNA  UNITED  METHODIST  CHURCH 


Most  of  the  men  and  women  who  built  the  original  log  structure  that  was  Smyrna 
Church  were  descendants  of  Scotch-Irish  and  German  Protestants  who  had  come  to 
America  and  the  Girolina  frontier  prior  to  the  American  Revolution.  Arriving  in 
Pennsylvania,  the  immigrants  purchased  supplies  in  Philadelphia  and  took  the  Great 
Wagon  Road  south  across  the  valley  of  Virginia  and  found  new  homes  along  the  fertile 
rivers  and  creeks  of  Piedmont  North  Girolina.  Others  came  by  way  of  Qiarleston. 

When  it  was  first  organized  in  1859,  Smyrna  Methodist  Qiurch,  South  became 
part  of  the  growing  Methodism  of  John  Wesley  that  had  been  brought  to  America  by 
laymen  migrating  from  Ireland,  carried  on  by  missionaries  like  Francis  Asbury  coming 
to  America  in  1771,  and  officially  established  as  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Qiurch  of 
America  in  1784.  Methodism  was  spread  by  "circuit  riders"  moving  into  the  frontier, 
pleaching  in  log  cabins,  "brush  arbors"  churches,  and  Camp  Meetings  such  as  developed 
at  Zoar  and  Pleasant  Grove  (1829).  Smyrna  was  a  part  of  the  newly  created  Charlotte 
District  (1853)  of  the  South  Carolina  Conference  which  was  later  taken  over  by  the 
Western  North  Carolina  Conference  (1870).  It  was  a  part  of  the  Southern  church  that 
had  split  from  the  North  in  1844  over  the  issue  of  slavery.  During  the  Qvil  War  that 
followed  in  1860-65,  its  sons  joined  the  North  Carolina  48  Regiment  A  Company  and 
fought  for  the  Confederacy.  Veterans  of  that  war  are  buried  in  the  old  part  of  the  church 
cemetery  along  with  early  founders  whose  names  are  lost  on  blue  slate  markers.  The 
names  of  Rebecca  Rogers  (1870)  and  Josiah  Bailey  (1876)  are  among  those  still  legible. 


The  graves  of  A.  Wats  and  two  other  former  slaves  lie  on  the  south  side  of  the  present 
church.  Since  those  dark  days  of  civil  strife,  the  Methodist  Church  has  engaged  in 
unification  as  in  the  Uniting  Conference  of  1939  and  as  is  refleaed  in  the  United 
Methodist  Church  today. 

Families  of  Smyrna  Church  listed  in  the  1890  Register  include  Brigman,  Little, 
Arant,  Rogers,  Plyler,  Armfield,  Funderburk,  Hinson,  Rorie,  Parker,  Mangum,  Threatt, 
Hawf  ield,  Dees,  Belk,  Walden  and  others.  They  still  worshipped  in  the  small  log  church 
then  boarded  over  in  depot  style.  In  February  1896  Thomas  Little  officially  deeded  IVi 
acres  of  church  property  on  Wicker's  Branch  to  trustees  J.  W.  Brigman,  R  W.  Rogers, 
and  William  Funderburk.  Around  1898  a  violent  wind  storm  swept  the  area,  blowing 
the  church  from  its  foundation  and  L.  M.  Newell,  a  later  superintendent,  using  his 
house-moving  equipment,  replaced  the  old  church  on  its  pillars.  In  1911  Joseph  Hinson, 
Harvey  and  Jim  Mangum  and  other  men  of  the  church  began  construction  of  the 
present  building  which  is  much  larger  and  taller  than  the  original.  The  new  building 
was  dedicated  in  1912  with  Rev.  A.  J.  Burris,  pastor  from  1907-11,  returning  for  the 
dedication.  The  old  church  was  then  torn  down  and  used  to  build  private  dwellings  on 
the  E.  A.  Armfield  estate  on  Stacks  Road.  The  farm  families  who  were  Smyrna  Church 
during  the  first  half  of  the  20th  century  struggled  through  the  "hard  times"  of  the  Great 
Depression,  sent  their  sons  to  world  wars  but  kept  their  faith  strong  and  shared  each 
other's  burdens.  In  1946  Lawrence  Howie  gave  the  church  land  that  expanded  the 
cemetery. 

In  the  early  1950's,  under  the  leadership  of  Rev.  W.  R.  Ormand,  church  members 
including  Jack  and  Keith  Davis,  Paul  Thomas,  Vann  Hargett,June  Rollins,  E.  E.  Hinson 
and  others,  built  the  present  Sunday  School  rooms  and  later  added  a  front  porch  that 
significantly  altered  the  appearance  of  the  1912  building.  At  this  time  many  of  the 
women  were  doing  outstanding  work  as  church  school  teachers  including  Crissie  and 
Vera  Davis,  Bessie  Phillips  Kindley,  Sarah  Hargett,  Levy  Miller  and  others.  In  1958  new 
oak  furniture  was  added  to  the  sanctuary  and  in  1956  the  entire  sanctuary  was 
remodeled,  the  ceiling  lowered,  tinted  glass  windows  added,  and  a  circular  drive  built 
around  the  church. 

In  1973  the  membership,  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  Britt  Hadley  and 
superintendent  Vance  Greene,  began  another  major  project.  By  December  a  fellowship 
hall  was  completed  and  the  congregation  came  together  for  a  joyous  Christmas 
celebration  and  covered  dish  supper.  The  building  was  dedicated  at  the  1974  August 
Homecoming  with  District  Superintendent  Ray  Swink  presiding.  The  Smyrna 
Fellowship  haU  is  dedicated  to  men  and  women  who  have  died  since  1950  and  who 
added  significantly  to  the  church.  They  include  Jack  Davis  (1952),  W.  Parks  Mangum 
(1956),  Rachel  N.  Hargett  (1958),  Wiley  L.  Greene  (196l),E.  E.  Hinson  (1967), Crissie 
O.  Davis  (1967),  Barron  L  Greene  (1969),  Sarah  R  Hargett  (1972),  Oscar  Adams 
(1972),  J.  R  Rogers  (1973),  Richard  Phillips  (1973),  Gladys  D.  Thomas  (1974),  Keith 
W.  Davis  (1976),  Ada  Howie  (1976),  Ollie  Davis  (1977),  Stonie  Robinson  (1977), 
Aline  Robinson  (1981),  Sarah  Greene  (1984). 

Pastors  who  served  Smyrna  Church  and  the  year  they  began  service  are  J.  M. 
Dowman  (1895),  J.  W.  West  (1897),  A.  A.  Craton  (1900),  A.  R.  Surratt  (1901),  Francis 
Bradley  (1904),  J.  P.  Hipps  (1905),  John  M.  Price  (1906),  A.J.  Burris  (1907),  J.  H. 


Bradley  (1912),  T.  J.  Huggins  (1913), J.  W.  Williams  (1914),  Seymour  Taylor  (1916),J. 
J.  Edwards  (1922),  Elyie  Myers  (1924),  K  E.  Hunt  (1927),  G.  W.  Qay  (1928),  G.  W. 
Williams  (1932),  J.  C.  Grose  (1934),  J.  E.  McSwain  (1938),  R.  F.  Huneycutt  (1940),  R,  C 
Kirk  (1943),  E.  A.  Bingham  (1944),  W.  R.  Ormand  (1948),  Leon  Atkinson  (1953), 
David  Charlton  (1954),  Edwin  G.  Needham  (1958),  Curtis  Sides  (1962),  Jack  Hilton 
(1966),  George  Thompson  (1968),  Britt  Hadley  (1972),  Haywood  Morrison  (1976), 
Cleveland  Duke  (1978),  Janice  Clark  (1979),  Sydnor  Thompson  (1981),  John  Taylor 
(1982),  Terry  Moore  (1984). 

The  latest  projea  of  the  church  was  the  addition  of  elearic  heating  and  air- 
conditioning,  carpeting  and  painting,  and  a  new  church  sign  and  shrubbery  —  all 
completed  in  1975.  In  its  125th  year,  the  people  of  Smyrna  Church  remain  united  in 
faith  and  love  for  each  other,  facing  the  future  —  as  all  followers  of  Christ  who  came 
before  —  with  hope. 

Maurice  Thomas 
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MARVIN  UNITED  METHODIST  CHURCH 

1874  —  1984 

Marvin  United  Methodist  Qiurch  is  located  in  the  extreme  western  seaion  of 
Union  County  on  New  Town  Road  in  the  community  of  Marvin.  Since  its  organization 
in  1874,  it  has  been  in  the  Qiarlotte  District  of  the  Western  North  Carolina  Conference. 
Its  history  is  a  history  of  a  small  group  of  faithful  people  who  have  lived  dose  to  God  and 
to  the  land  Good  times  and  bad  have  come  as  a  natural  course  for  the  people,  but  their 
dedication  is  refleaed  in  their  loyalty  to  Marvin  Church. 

The  Methodist  congregation  first  came  together  for  preaching  about  1872  at  a 
small  log  school  house  called  Stephenson  Schoolhouse  located  between  Marvin  and  the 
Providence  crossroads.  It  is  known  that  the  Reverend  J.  P.  Simpson,  pastor  of  the 
Pineville  Circuit,  preached  at  the  schoolhouse  in  1873.  When  hot  weather  came,  the 
congregation  built  a  brush  arbor  where  the  church  now  stands.  The  arbor  was  moved 
across  the  road  while  the  church  was  being  construaed  in  1874-1875. 

Several  men  from  the  community,  including  Mr.  J.  B.  Squires  and  Mr.  L.  K.  Rone 
had  previously  attended  Harrison  Methodist  Church  when  roads  and  weather 
permitted.  Since  the  main  mode  of  transportation  was  by  foot  or  by  mule  and  wagon 
they  felt  they  could  better  serve  their  church  if  it  were  near  by  and  more  accessible  to 
them.  There  were  only  two  other  Methodist  Churches  in  this  seaion  at  that  time;  Sandy 
Ridge  (now  Weddington)  in  Union  County  and  Belair  in  Lancaster  County,  South 
Carolina.  They  only  had  a  few  members  and  services  once  a  month  and  that  in  pleasant 
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weather.  At  that  time  there  was  only  one  Methodist  in  the  community  but  in  the 
autumn  of  1865,  Mr.  J.  B.  Squires  moved  to  the  community  and  later  he  and  Mr.  Rone, 
along  with  Mr.  T.  J.  Ezzell,  set  about  to  build  the  church. 

Mr.  Rone  gave  the  lot  for  the  church  and  cemetery,  also  the  lot  across  the  road  for 
the  horses  and  buggies.  He  also  furnished  the  brick  and  helped  pay  the  masons.  Mr. 
Squires  furnished  the  wooden  materials  and  paid  the  carpenters.  Mr.  Ezzell  paid  for 
paint,  paid  the  painters  and  helped  pay  for  the  masonry.  Others  paid  sufficiently  to  buy 
hardware,  sash  and  plaster.  Messrs.  Rone,  Squires,  and  Ezzell  bore  the  major  part  of 
construction  costs  and  planning.  Although  small,  it  was  said  to  be  the  best  church  edifice 
between  Charlotte  and  Lancaster  when  it  was  finished  in  the  Autumn  of  1875. 
Construction  began  in  December,  1875. 

The  Reverend  J.  S.  Nelson  was  presiding  Elder  of  the  Charlotte  Distria  at  the  time 
of  construaion  and  appointed  the  First  Quarterly  Conference  at  Marvin  in  May,  1875. 
Since  that  time  there  has  been  no  break  in  the  services  conducted  at  the  church.  The 
church  was  dedicated  in  October,  1875  by  Dr.  W.  M.  Robey,  then  president  of 
Davenport  College.  The  Church  may  have  originally  been  called  "Rone's  Chapel"  for  a 
short  time.  It  was  named  Marvin  Church  after  Bishop  E.  M.  Marvin  when  it  was 
dedicated.  The  community  received  its  name  from  the  church. 

Mr.  T  J.  Ezzell  was  the  first  person  received  into  the  church  on  profession  of  faith. 
The  membership  of  the  new  church  numbered  less  than  thirty,  viz:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L  K 
Rone,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Squires,  Mrs.  James  Delaney,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Wolfe,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Job  Crane,  Messrs.  Eli's  and  Billie  Crane,  J.  J.  Rone,  and  several  members  of  the 
Jackie  Howard  family  and  Jonothan  Howa.  J  family.  Messrs.  Rone  and  Squires  were 
then  and  until  their  death  both  Stewards  and  Trustees.  Mr.  Ezzell  was  the  first  Steward 
added  to  the  original  number. 

From  the  time  of  its  organization,  Marvin  was  included  in  the  Pineville  Circuit 
until  1950.  The  parsonage  for  the  charge  was  located  in  Pineville  and  was  built  during 
the  Pastorate  of  Reverend  L  E.  Stacey  from  1878  to  1881.  At  the  Annual  Conference  of 
1950  Pineville  Church  became  a  station  and  Harrison-Marvin  were  designated  as  the 
Harrison  Charge.  A  new  brick  parsonage  was  built  in  1950  at  Harrison  Church.  Marvin 
contributed  the  $1,000.00  received  as  our  share  of  the  Pineville  Parsonage  and  an 
additional  $1,000.00  raised  by  the  congregation. 

In  1914,  1915  and  1916  two  members,  Earl  and  Clyde  Ezzell,  gave  the  use  of  three 
acres  of  land  to  be  worked  by  the  Sunday  School  The  funds  were  used  to  remodel  the 
church  during  the  Pastorate  of  the  Reverend  B.  F.  Hargett.  The  Building  Committee 
was  composed  of:  Alexander  Baker,  J.  E.  Crane,  F.  C.  Ezzell,  G.  W.  Sutton  and  Thomas 
Hudson.  Most  of  the  labor  was  given  by  church  members  except  masonry,  which  was 
done  by  Mr.  Charles  Rogers.  The  church  was  widened  twelve  feet  on  each  side.  Larger 
coal  heaters  were  bought.  The  renovation  was  completed  and  the  church  furniture 
bought  from  Calvary  Baptist  Church  in  Charlotte,  North  Carolina  in  1922. 

No  additional  work  was  done  on  the  church  building  until  1939  when  the  roof  was 
recovered  Oil  stoves  were  purchased  by  the  Sunday  School  around  1949.  Two  Sunday 
School  rooms  were  petitioned  from  the  sanctuary  in  1952.  On  April  4th,  1952  a  new 
carpet  was  purchased  at  a  cost  of  $715.85.  This  was  a  projert  of  the  Womans  Society  of 
Christian  Service.  In  1953  new  Methodist  Hymnals  were  bought. 
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In  February,  1953,  Edward  Thomas  Hudson,  a  former  church  member,  gave  a  new 
pulpit  Bible  in  memory  of  his  father  and  in  honor  of  his  Mother,  also  $  1500.00  provided 
the  congregation  would  raise  $500.00.  The  congregation  raised  $600.60.  An  oil  heating 
plant  was  installed,  the  windows  were  cleaned  and  repaired  and  all  doors  and  windows 
weatherstripped.  The  building  was  painted  inside  and  outside.  In  the  spring  of  1953  a 
new  oak  Q)mmunion  Table  was  purchased  by  the  Womans  Society  of  Christian  Service. 
Child  size  furniture  was  provided  for  the  Childrens  class  by  A.  L.  Cunnup.  New 
memorial  plates  were  placed  in  some  windows. 

During  1952-1953  more  work  was  done  on  the  building  since  the  renovation  of  the 
original  structure  in  1922.  Because  of  the  amount  of  work  done  the  congregation 
decided  to  enter  the  church  in  the  Town  and  Country  Development  contest.  Out  of  over 
70  entries  in  the  state,  Marvin  Church  won  Honorable  Mention.  Only  1 1  awards  were 
made.  Reverend  Orion  N.  Hutchinson  was  minister  during  this  improvement  project. 

In  1953  - 1954,  an  ell  was  added  to  the  church  containing  a  fellowship  haU,  kitchen 
and  two  restrooms.  Mr.  A.  L.  Cunnup  supervised  the  construction.  It  was  built  during 
the  Pastorate  of  the  Reverend  Richard  Crowder  and  dedicated  February  24, 1954  with 
the  Distria  Superintendent,  Frank  Jordon,  presiding,  and  aided  by  former  pastor,  Orion 
Hutchinson.  The  cost  of  the  annexed  building  was  $6,000.00.  The  church  members  laid 
the  brick,  covered  the  roof,  installed  the  restrooms,  painted  and  paneled 

Membership  increased  and  the  congregation  saw  the  need  for  a  larger  Fellowship 
Building.  The  proposed  Educational  Building  was  begun  in  late  November,  1966  and 
the  cornerstone  was  laid  the  last  Sunday  in  November.  Mr.  Manley  Young,  architect 
from  Fort  Mill,  South  Carolina,  drew  the  plans  and  engineered  the  building  which  was 
to  have  a  larger  fellowship  room,  kitchen,  two  classrooms,  two  rest  rooms,  closets  and 
hallway.  It  was  completed  in  April,  1967  at  a  cost  of  $12,000.00.  The  building  was  paid 
for  and  dedicated  on  May  19,  1967  with  the  Presiding  Elder,  Mr.  Harvey  Creech, 
presiding.  Reverend  Robert  Smith  was  pastor.  Most  of  the  appliances  and  furniture 
were  donated  by  church  members,  the  remainder  purchased  from  the  building  fund 

In  the  spring  of  1%8,  two  pink  dogwood  trees  were  purchased  by  the  Ladies 
Sunday  School  class  and  planted  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Lavonne  Yarbrough  and  Mrs. 
MbertSi  Howey.  Also  six  Hymnals  were  memorials  from  the  class  for  Mrs.  Annie 
Norton  and  Mrs.  Sara  Ezzell. 

A  Hammond  Organ  was  presented  to  the  church  by  the  children  of  Mrs.  Sara 
Ezzell  and  was  dedicated  in  Oaober,  1970.  Mrs.  Ezzell  served  as  pianist  for  the  church 
for  more  than  50  years. 

A  memorial  plaque  is  being  placed  in  the  Fellowship  Hall  in  memory  of  Mr. 
Osborne  Hudson,  who  with  his  affiliates,  supported  Marvin  Church  generously  many 
years. 

Mrs.  E.  W.  Russell  presented  the  Altar  Set  to  the  church  in  1%8  in  memory  of  her 
husband.  The  matching  urns  were  purchased  for  memorials  to  Mrs.  Emma  Lathan 
Crane  by  her  family.  Mrs.  Crane  served  as  Sunday  School  teacher  for  50  years. 

The  pulpit  paraments  are  memorials  to  Mr.  F.  C.  Ezzell  Sr. 

The  air  conditioners  in  the  sanctuary  are  memorials  to  Mr.  F.  C.  Ezzell  Sr.  and  Mr. 
Franklin  Ezzell.  The  Baptismal  Font  and  additional  Hymnals  are  memorials  to  Laura 
Nelms. 
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In  1972  the  Frank  Crane  family  gave  to  Marvin  Qiurch  one  and  one-twentieth 
acres  of  land  adjoining  the  church  to  be  used  as  cemetery  space. 

On  Arbor  Day  1984,  a  pink  dogwood  tree  was  planted  in  memory  of  Miss  Virgie 
Yarbrough,  a  very  dedicated  and  faithful  life  time  member  of  the  church.  A  maple  tree 
was  also  planted  by  the  United  Methodist  Women  to  help  beautify  the  church  grounds. 

The  first  Missionary  Society  of  Marvin  Church  was  organized  around  1880  or 
1881.  It  was  composed  of  children  and  called  "Bright  Jewel  Band".  It  was  the  second  in 
the  state.  Not  long  after  that  the  Womens  Missionary  Society  was  organized.  About 
1941  it  became  the  Womens  Society  of  Christian  Service  and  when  the  Evangelical 
United  Brethren  merged  with  the  Methodist  church  on  April  23,  1968,  the  name  was 
changed  to  United  Methodist  Women. 

The  Sunday  School  of  Marvin  Church  is  several  years  older  than  the  church 
organization.  The  first  Superintendent  of  the  first  Sunday  School  in  existence  in  1872 
was  Mr.  Gazzle  Broome,  father  of  the  Reverend  Robert  Broome.  International 
literature  was  introduced  in  the  Sunday  School  by  the  Reverend  L.  E.  Stacey  about  1900. 
The  children  used  catechisms.  Mr.  Daniel  Wolfe  was  the  first  Superintendent  in  the 
new  church  building.  Mr.  T.  J.  Ezzell  was  the  second  and  Mr.  Samuel  Howie  was  the 
third.  Other  Superintendents  were:  George  Sutton,  Clyde  Ezzell,  Earl  Ezzell,  Elliott 
Crane,  Clegg  Vaughn,  A.  L.  Cunnup,  Franklin  Ezzell,  Buddy  Mills,  Jimmy  Hines,  Evelyn 
Yarbrough  and  Qyde  Yarbrough. 

Effie  Squires  was  the  first  person  baptised  in  the  arbor.  Lula  Squires  was  the  first 
person  to  unite  with  the  church  on  profession  of  faith.  Nannie  Lee  Rone  was  the  first 
person  to  be  buried  in  the  church  cemetery. 

Since  Marvin  Church  was  built  in  1874,  9  weddings  have  been  performed  in  the 
church:  Jennie  Rone  and  William  M.  Ardrey;  Virginia  Crane  and  John  Leathers, 
Mateline  Yarbrough  and  David  M.  Hawfield,  Marjorie  Ezzell  and  Benjamin  Clark 
Fincher,  Ruth  Ingram  and  Jimmy  Matthews,  Mary  Ethel  Pierce  and  Horace  Lathan, 
Verlene  Yarbrough  and  Neil  Glenn,  Ann  Ezzell  and  Billy  Ray  Alexander,  Marsha 
Gordon  and  Gary  Nelms. 

The  largest  church  membership  recorded  was  77.  The  present  active  enrollment  in 
1984  is  32  members.  42  Pastors  and  37  Distria  superintendents  have  served  Marvin 
during  its  history. 

The  dedication  of  both  the  laity  and  the  clergy  through  the  years  is  reflected  not  in 
its  buildings,  but  in  the  character  built  and  molded  into  each  member.  Our  goals  at  the 
present  time  are  to  abide  in  the  faithfulness  of  our  predecessors  with  the  same  courage, 
hope  and  determination  to  serve  God.  However,  Marvin  Church  has  been  nominated 
for  the  National  Register  of  Historical  Places.  It  is  a  landmark  in  the  Marvin 
Community  of  Union  County,  we  hallow  and  cherish  it.  Our  project  at  the  present  time 
is  to  repair  the  sanctuary.  Many  donations  and  memorials  have  gone  into  this  fund,  for 
which  we  are  grateful.  Our  last  projeas  were  buying  a  new  furnace  and  repairing  the 
cemetery  fence.  Shrubbery,  donated  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Smith,  was  planted  in  the  church  yard. 

Our  prayers  are  growth.  Marvin  Church  has  always  been  small  since  it  is  situated 
amid  six  other  Methodist  Churches  nearby.  The  Lord  has  blessed  us  in  every  way  and 
with  the  present  growth  of  the  Marvin  Community  we  are  hoping  for  an  increased 
membership  and  an  opprtunity  to  better  serve  Him. 

p^  Mrs.  Ruth  Ezzell 


TEUNITY  UNITED  METHODIST  CHURCH 


Trinity  United  Methodist  Church  grew  out  of  the  union  of  two  small  rural  churches, 
Mt.  Zion  and  Antioch.  On  August  11,  1880,  Jerry  C.  Laney  and  wife,  Joanna  M.  Laney, 
deeded  to  the  Trustees  of  the  yet  to  be  named  church  and  their  successors,  for  the  sum  of 
"$15.00  specie"  approximately  y/2  acres  "to  have  and  to  hold  in  trust . . .  that  they  shall 
erect  and  build  or  cause  to  be  built  and  ereaed  thereon,  a  house  or  place  of  worship,  for 
the  use  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  according  to  the  rules  and  discipline 
which  from  time  to  time  may  be  agreed  (sic)  upon  and  adopted  by  the  ministers  and 
preachers  of  the  said  Church  at  their  General  Conference;  and  in  further  trust  and 
confidence  that  they  shall  at  all  times  forever,  hereafter,  permit  such  ministers  and 
preachers,  belonging  to  the  said  Church,  as  shall  from  time  to  time  be  duly  authorized  by 
the  General  Conference  of  the  Ministers  and  Preachers  of  the  said  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  South,  or  by  the  Annual  Conferences  authorized  to  preach  and  expound  God's 
Holy  Word  therein." ^ 

The  building,  a  plain  rectangular  structure,  was  built  of  good  pine  lumber,  the 
material  and  labor  being  furnished  by  the  members.  The  interior  was  simply  furnished 
with  "slatted"  pews,  a  pulpit  and  a  pump  organ.  A  railing  down  the  middle  aisle 
separated  the  men  from  the  women.  In  its  early  years.  Trinity  was  a  charge  with  five 
other  churches:  Bethlehem,  Mt.  Carmel,  Prospect,  Smyrna  and  Center.  Services  were 
held  only  once  a  month  due  to  poor  roads  plus  a  large  territory  to  be  covered  by  the 
preacher. 
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In  1904  or  1905,  on  the  same  lot,  a  new  church  was  built.  Larger  than  the  first, 
although  composed  only  of  a  small  vestibule  and  sanctuary,  the  new  church  utilized 
traditional  church  architecture  with  cathedral  type  windows.  As  roads  became  better 
and  the  number  of  churches  on  the  charge  decreased,  preaching  was  held  twice  a  month 
which  custom  has  continued  to  the  present.  Sunday  School  classes  are  held  each  Sunday. 
In  the  early  part  of  1964,  the  church  was  remodeled.  Part  of  the  sanctuary  was  converted 
into  a  hall  and  two  classrooms,  and  a  new  classroom  was  added.  In  April  1982,  with  the 
aid  of  Duke  Endowment  and  the  District  Expense  Fund,  a  $40,000  fellowship  hall  was 
completed  ...  a  continuation  of  the  building  program  begun  102  years  ago. 

Don  Griffin 

^  Union  County  Registry,  Deed  Book  12,  page  104. 


-■^^H^^^Hl^^H 

MOUNT  CARMEL  UNITED  METHODIST  CHURCH 


Mount  Carmel  United  Methodist  Church,  at  its  founding  in  1885,  was  known  as 
Mount  Carmel  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South.  This  was  when  wagon  roads  and 
footpaths  were  the  main  modes  of  travel.  Union  County  then  boasted  a  population  of 
14,000  persons.  Rev.  F.  B.  McCall  served  as  the  first  pastor.  He  found  members  and 
established  his  ministry,  which  proved  to  be  a  very  good  one.  Mount  Carmel  was  the 
27th  church  to  be  established  in  Union  County  and  it  began  with  a  charter  membership 
of  19  persons.  By  the  end  of  1885,  the  membership  had  grown  to  37  members,  with  all 
but  one  of  these  being  received  by  Rev.  McCall. 

The  beginning  of  Mount  Carmel  predates  the  birth  of  the  Western  North  Carolina 
Conference,  so  the  church  began  as  a  part  of  the  Holston  Conference,  and  was  attached 
to  Monroe  Circuit.  Around  1905,  the  church  became  a  part  of  the  Prospect  Charge  and 
this  continued  until  1952,  when  it  was  joined  to  the  Hebron  Charge. 

There  is  not  a  great  deal  known  about  the  early  years  of  Mount  Carmel.  No  written 
records  are  known  to  have  survived  to  the  present  time.  A  record  book  dated  1891 
shows  the  names  of  the  charter  members  and  an  accurate  account  of  the  church's 
membership  to  that  date.  The  old  record  book  shows  that  there  were  10  Helms,  2  Belks, 
2  Winchesters,  2  Richardsons,  2  Dosters  and  1  Broome  among  the  charter  members. 

The  original  church  structure  with  the  addition  of  Sunday  School  rooms  housed 
the  congregation  until  a  new  facility  was  constructed  in  1975  on  the  same  site.  The 
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historical  building  was  purchased  by  a  member  and  restored  as  a  private  residence. 

Mount  Carmel,  through  100  years  of  service,  continues  to  minister  to  the  people  of 
its  community  and  beyond.  The  church  has  passed  through  some  very  hard  years,  where 
only  the  determination  of  its  most  faithful  members  caused  it  to  remain  alive  and  aaive. 
Today  it  is  stable  and  well  secure.  It  is  winning  a  reputation  throughout  the  whole  of 
Union  ODunty  for  being  a  warm,  comfortable  church  in  which  both  member  and  visitor 
feel  extremely  welcome. 

Mrs.  Bernice  Reeder 
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WAXHAW  UNITED  METHODIST  CHURCH 


"LOOKING  BACK" 

The  Waxhaw  Methodist  Church  was  established  in  1888,  the  same  year  the  Town 
of  Waxhaw  was  incorporated  It  was  the  first  church  established  inside  the  corporate 
limits.  The  first  pastor  was  Rev.  A.  E.  Wiley  who  served  as  pastor  from  1888-1892. 

When  the  church  was  first  established,  the  membership  was  small  and  the 
Methodists  joined  with  the  Presbyterian  and  Baptist  churches  to  maintain  an  inter- 
denominational Sunday  School. 

The  original  church  was  built  on  a  site  of  what  is  now  a  warehouse  at  the  corner  of 
Church  Street  and  Price  Avenue.  This  first  building  was  completed  promptly,  being 
finished  for  use  the  same  year  it  was  begun.  This  original  church  building  was  moved  to 
the  present  site  in  1906. 

The  Waxhaw  Methodist  Church  was  first  included  in  what  was  known  as  the 
Pleasant  Grove  Circuit  which  included  the  following  churches  at  that  time:  Pleasant 
Grove,  Union,  New  Hope,  Wesley  Chapel,  Bethel,  Bethlehem,  and  Waxhaw.  The  name 
of  the  circuit  was  changed  to  that  of  Waxhaw  in  1896.  Later  some  of  these  churches 
named  above  went  to  other  circuits. 

Contained  in  the  church's  memorabilia  is  an  interesting  report  of  Mr.  O.  E. 
Cunningham  who  was  a  beloved  lay-leader,  conduaing  services  in  many  area  churches 
in  the  early  1900's. 
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The  parsonage  for  the  Waxhaw  Circuit  was  moved  to  Waxhaw  during  the 
ministry  of  Rev.  T.  T.  Sayler  in  1896.  The  parsonage  building  was  not  ereaed  until  Rev. 
M.  C.  Fields  came  to  the  charge  in  1897.  It  is  told  that  at  that  time,  long  before 
automobiles,  when  circuit  riders  kept  a  horse,  Mr.  Fields  refused  to  keep  one  and 
generally  refused  when  any  of  his  members  proposed  to  carry  him  by  the  buggy  route  to 
his  appointments.  He  had  a  very  unusual  fear  of  horses,  and  was  said  to  have  been 
remarkable  in  his  walking  ability;  sometimes  walking  from  Waxhaw  to  Pleasant  Grove 
to  hold  the  morning  service,  and  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  walking  to  Bonds 
Grove  to  conduct  another  service. 

Ground  breaking  for  the  present  building  was  held  on  November  26,  1923.  The 
building  committee  included:  B.  F.  Price,  W.  S.  Rone,  J.  L.  Rodman,  Jr.,  C.  F.  Byrum  and 
Edwin  Niven.  The  architea  and  builder  was  James  C  Gordon.  On  October  24,  1928, 
Bishop  Mouzon  dedicated  the  new  church. 

While  the  membership  as  a  whole  is  given  credit  for  the  present  building,  special 
gratitude  for  the  generosity  of  two  members  is  remembered.  These  members  were  Miss 
Lizzie  Price  and  Mr.  B.  F.  Price.  These  two  proposed,  while  the  former  building  was  still 
in  use,  to  donate  an  amount  equal  to  that  raised  by  the  remaining  combined 
membership  toward  the  building  of  a  new  church.  Promptly  upon  taking  charge  of  the 
pastorate  in  1922,  Rev.  E.  N.  Crowder  called  the  membership  together;  this  generous 
offer  was  accepted,  and  the  actual  building  was  soon  begun.  The  estimated  cost  of  the 
new  building  was  about  $17,000.  Mr.  Ben  and  Miss  Lizzie  also  donated  the  house  and  lot 
adjoining  the  church  as  a  parsonage  site,  and  paid  for  one-half  the  cost  of  the  basement 
heating  system.  In  1932,  Mr.  Ben  gave  a  6V2  acre  tract  of  land  known  as  Price's  Chapel 
Church  and  McCorkle  Cemetery  to  be  used  for  cemetery  purposes.  Mr.  Ben  and  Miss 
Lizzie  are  buried  in  this  McCorkle  cemetery. 

In  the  early  life  of  the  Waxhaw  Methodist  Church  there  were  a  number  of 
members  who  contributed  to  the  growth  of  the  church;  among  them  was  Mr.  John 
Malcolm  Niven,  1861-1933,  who  contributed  generously  of  his  time,  talents,  abilities 
and  funds.  Mr.  W.  Sam  Rone,  the  late  husband  of  Geneva  Walkup  Rone,  in  the  caring 
and  maintaining  of  the  church's  properties  and  many  things  that  he  did,  contributed  to 
the  growth  of  the  church. 

The  first  wedding  in  the  new  brick  church  was  that  of  Miss  Helen  Niven  and  Mr. 
Henry  Gamble  on  July  26, 1927.  Rev.  M.  A.  Osborne  performed  the  ceremony.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gamble  are  the  parents  of  Helen  Jane  Gamble  Murray  and  Patricia  Gamble 
McGee. 

In  1949,  chimes  were  given  to  the  Waxhaw  Methodist  Church  by  the  C.  F.  Byrum 
family  in  memory  of  their  parents,  C.  F.  Byrum  and  Sarah  McKinney  Byrum.  In  1949 
the  organ  was  installed. 

In  1950,  during  the  ministry  of  Rev.  C.  W.  Russell,  the  Waxhaw  Methodist  Church 
and  Heath  Memorial  Church  became  a  station,  which  marked  a  great  step  forward  in 
progress  for  the  church. 

About  noon  on  January  12,  1957,  a  sudden  fire  resulted  in  $10,000  damage  to  the 
sanctuary.  In  repairing  the  damaged  areas,  the  membership  experienced  a  degree  of 
spiritual  growth  and  a  feeling  of  togetherness.  Rev.  Murray  Martin  was  the  pastor. 

The  present  parsonage,  located  on  Providence  Road,  was  begun  in  1958  on  land 
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given  by  Benjamin  Price.  In  1959,  open  house  was  held.  Rev.  Murray  Martin  was  pastor 
during  the  building  program.  On  November  22,  1964,  while  Rev.  E.  M.  Jones  was 
pastor,  the  parsonage  was  dedicated.  His  untiring  efforts  contributed  greatly  to  this 
achievement. 

Under  the  capable  leadership  and  dedicated  service  of  Rev.  James  R.  Faggart  in  the 
early  1970's,  our  church  experienced  much  spiritual  growth  and  involvement.  Many 
new  members  were  added,  and  plans  were  set  in  motion  for  the  ereaion  of  our  present 
Educational  Building.  Q)ntinued  growth  occurred  during  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  Clark 
Poole  and  the  present  Educational  Building  was  begun  and  completed  in  1977  at  a  cost 
of  $243,000. 

The  ministers  who  have  served  this  church  in  the  years  past  and  the  conference 
year  of  their  assuming  the  pastorate  are  as  follows: 

Rev.  A  E.  Wiley 1888  Rev.  J.  E.  B.  Houser 1928 

Rev.  J.  W.  Strider 1892  Rev.  L  A.  Latham  1930 

Rev.  C  C.  Brodiers 1893  Rev.  W.  Thompson 1933 

Rev.  T.  T.  Salyer 1894  Rev.  W.  T  Albright 1936 

Rev.  A.  W.  Plyler 1896  Rev.  N.  A.  Huffman 1939 

Rev.  M.  C.  Fields 1897  Rev.  F.  H.  Shinn 1941 

Rev.  D.  M.  Litaker 1898  Rev.  J.  B.  Fitzgerald 1942 

Rev.  M.  T.  Steele 1899  Rev.  T.  G.  HighfUl 1946 

Rev.  L.  E.  Stacy 1902  Rev.  C.  W.  RusseU 1949 

Rev.  L.  T.  Mann 1905  Rev.  F.  W.  D.  Bangle 1952 

Rev.  C  M.  Pickens 1907  Rev.  M.  A.  Martin 1956 

Rev.  C.  M.  QmpbeU  1908  Rev.  J.  M  Alexander  1959 

Rev.  C.  F.  SherriU 1911  Rev.  E.  M.  Jones 1961 

Rev.  W.  F  Sandford 1912  Rev.  Robert  Forward 1965 

Rev.  M.  H.  Vestal 1916  Rev.  F  W.  D.  Bangle 1967 

Rev.  E.  Myers 1918  Rev.  James  Faggart 1970 

Rev.  D.  C.  Ballard 1920  Rev.  Qark  Poole 1975 

Rev.  E.  N.  Crowder 1922  Rev.  Wayne  A.  Beatty 1977 

Rev.  M.  A.  Osborne 1925 

"LOOKING  FORWARD" 

As  we  look  to  the  future,  challenges  and  opportunities  abound  for  Waxhaw 
Church!  We  are  a  "pilgrim  church,"  moving  from  a  past  that  we  know  to  a  future  which 
we  do  not  know.  Yet  we  know  that  God  holds  the  future,  and  we  rejoice  in  its  coming  as 
we  strive  to  prepare  ourselves  as  a  church  for  that  future  to  which  God  is  calling  us. 

As  we  look  ahead,  we  believe  that  God  is  calling  us  to  grow  into  a  larger  church, 
that  God  expects  us  to  win  many  new  persons  to  Jesus  Christ  and  to  welcome  many  into 
our  church  fellowship  during  the  years  ahead  We  accept  and  dedicate  ourselves  to  the 
Christian  calling  of  living  for  others.  We  intend  to  become  even  more  involved  in  the 
local  community  and  in  the  world  around  us,  as  a  Christian  congregation  which  loves 
and  cares  for  people.  We  believe  in  a  God  who  created  this  world  and  pronounced  it 
good,  a  God  who  loves  us  and  all  persons,  a  God  who  hates  bondage  of  spirit  or  body,  a 
God  who  sent  His  Son  to  save  us,  and  a  God  who  leads  us  onward  into  the  future  of  His 
Kingdom.  We  invite  all  who  will  to  join  us  in  our  pilgrimage! 

Mrs.  Joyce  Blythe 
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NEW  HOPE  UNITED  METHODIST  CHURCH 


New  Hope  Methodist  Protestant  Qiurch  was  organized  by  the  Rev.  Frank  A.  Sides 
in  the  year  1889  after  Shiloh  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South  burned  in  the  summer 
of  1888.  Members  constructed  and  used  a  brush  arbor  until  the  summer  of  1892  when 
construction  was  started  on  a  building.  All  members  took  a  great  interest  in  this  work 
and  gave  labor  and  material.  In  1895  (6  years  after  organizing)  the  members  finally 
were  able  to  put  a  floor  in  the  church.  Nine  years  later  the  church  received  its  first  paint 
job.  The  small  church  struggled  to  maintain  and  support  itself  for  many  years.  In  1918 
the  church  was  remodeled  and  the  south  wing  added. 

The  church  decided  to  build  an  arbor  which  would  cost  approximately  $1,000.00, 
with  much  of  the  lumber  being  donated  in  the  spring  of  1926.  It  was  completed  in  time 
for  the  revival  in  July.  New  Hope  Church  became  a  part  of  the  great  Methodist  Church 
in  1939. 

Around  the  first  part  of  the  year  1945,  materials  were  being  gathered  to  start  work 
on  the  brick  church  with  work  beginning  later  that  year.  Most  labor  was  done  by  church 
members  and  much  of  the  material  was  donated. 

No  actual  records  were  kept  on  the  cost  and  means  of  paying  for  the  church  but 
some  of  the  members  at  the  time  the  church  was  built  believed  that  the  cost  was  around 
$15,000  —  $20,000.00. 

Construction  lasted  for  several  years.  According  to  information  available,  the 
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church  was  completed  about  the  end  of  1947  or  early  1948.  The  old  wooden  church  was 
torn  down  upon  completion  of  the  new  brick  church. 

The  Official  Board  requested  the  pastor,  Hugh  D.  Sims,  to  arrange  for  District 
Supt.  W.  Jackson  Huneycutt,  to  hold  a  quarterly  conference  to  start  a  building  program 
for  a  parsonage  on  February  9,  1964. 

The  conference  convened  on  March  15, 1SHS4.  A  building  committee  and  a  building 
finance  committee  were  elected  and  instruaed  to  develop  tentative  plans.  The  building 
committee  reported  to  the  congregation  on  April  3,  1966  and  the  congregation 
unanimously  voted  to  build  the  parsonage.  Final  plans  and  specifications  were 
presented  to  the  congregation  on  October  20,  1968  and  were  approved.  G)nstruction 
started  on  Oaober  20,  1968  with  Earl  Medlin  building  supervisor  on  a  lot  donated  by 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ellis  Aycoth.  GDnstruaion  labor  was  on  a  voluntary  basis  by  the  willing 
members  of  the  congregation  and  community,  with  sub-contracts  where  necessary. 

The  trustees  obtained  a  loan  commitment  for  $8,000.00  to  help  defray  the  cost  of 
construction.  However,  thanks  to  a  very  successful  campaign  by  the  Building  Finance 
G)mmittee,  and  to  the  generosity  of  all  who  supported  this  program,  the  parsonage  was 
debt-free  at  the  completion  of  construaion. 

Furniture,  seleaed  by  the  Parsonage  Furnishing  Q)mmittee,  was  purchased  by 
funds  donated  by  the  congregation  and  the  W.S.CS. 

On  May  16,  1971  the  parsonage  was  dedicated  to  the  Glory  of  God. 

In  May  1969,  Sunday  School  and  worship  attendance  had  greatly  increased 
resulting  in  too  few  classrooms  and  crowded  conditions  in  existing  rooms.  In  August 
1969,  a  steering  committee  was  appointed  to  plan  for  Educational  facilities. 

The  steering  committee  presented  plans  as  recommended  by  the  Administrative 
Board  for  the  facilities  at  a  called  church  conference  on  August  30, 1970.  The  plans  were 
accepted  by  the  church  as  follows:  A  tri-level  structure  connected  to  the  front  of  the 
church  with  a  new  church  front  and  a  steeple.  This  structure  consists  of  a  Fellowship 
Hall  with  kitchen,  8  classrooms,  nursery  and  narthex  and  air  conditioning  to  be  installed 
in  the  new  addition  and  the  sanctuary. 

A  building  committee  was  appointed  at  the  conference  as  follows:  Hallman 
McCray,  Earl  Medlin,  Keith  Moore,  Lynn  Nance  and  Ed  Shaw.  The  church  finance 
committee  was  also  appointed  to  take  care  of  building  finances. 

The  sanctuary  was  renovated  by  church  members  while  the  educational  facility  was 
under  construction.  Partitions  for  two  classrooms  at  the  church's  entrance  were 
removed  enlarging  the  sanctuary.  The  choir  loft  was  also  enlarged  When  completed 
there  were  two  choir  lofts,  one  on  each  side  of  the  pulpit.  The  sanctuary  was  painted  and 
the  carpet  was  installed  by  the  W.S.CS. 

Assistance  from  Duke  Endowment  had  been  requested.  By  early  1970  pledge 
forms  were  received  by  church  members.  At  the  end  of  October  pledges  were  returned 
amounting  to  $13,253.00  in  cash  pledges  and  monthly  pledges  amounting  to  $340.00.  In 
addition  to  church  pledges,  several  large  gifts  were  received  as  follows:  $4,000.00  from 
United  Methodist  G)nference,  $500.00  from  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  O.  Helms  and  family, 
$1300.00  from  Duke  Endowment  and  $200.00  from  Rev.  W.  R.  Jenkins,  past  minister. 
It  was  agreed  that  fourth  Sunday  offering  would  go  into  the  Building  Fund.  People's 
Savings  and  Loan  Association  in  Monroe  agreed  to  finance  the  building.  Monthly 
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payments  were  $573.40. 

Mr.  Robert  Rash  was  appointed  Architect.  Bids  were  accepted  and  the  contraa  let 
to  Eason  &  Godfrey  Q)nstruaion  Company  of  Matthews,  N.C.  Ground  was  broken  late 
May  1971. 

The  total  cost  including  donation  of  labor,  etc.,  was  $93,000.00.  The  addition  was 
completed  in  February  1972.  Fifteen  months  later  on  May  20, 1973,  the  church  reached 
their  halfway  point  enabling  Duke  Endowment  to  give  us  a  donation  of  $9,000.00. 

On  February  12,  1975,  the  Administrative  Board  met  in  a  special  call  meeting  at 
which  time  the  steering  committee  reported  they  had  met  with  Mr.  Ray  Nash,  owner  of 
the  land  adjoining  the  church  on  the  south  side.  Mr.  Nash  offered  to  sell  17.17  acres  of 
land  to  the  church  for  $1200.00  per  acre.  The  steering  committee  recommended  we 
purchase  this  land  for  future  use.  The  finance  committee  stated  that  to  purchase  this 
land  we  must  pay  off  the  church  mortgage  and  secure  a  new  mortgage  on  the  land  itself. 
In  order  to  do  this  the  money  would  have  to  be  raised  in  two  weeks.  The  Administrative 
Board  accepted  the  challenge  and  two  weeks  later,  a  total  of  $12,000.00  was  raised  and 
paid  on  the  church  debt  leaving  only  a  balance  of  $10,000.00  which  Duke  Endowment 
was  to  pay.  In  April,  1975  the  trustees  purchased  the  land  at  a  cost  of  $20,600.00. 
Immediately  after  purchasing  the  land,  the  trustees  acted  to  provide  parking  facilities 
which  was  badly  needed. 

The  Administrative  Board  elected  a  Landscape  Committee.  Many  ideas  are  being 
given  to  them  from  members  for  the  best  use  of  this  land. 

We  believe  it  can  be  used  to  the  Glory  of  God  and  the  betterment  of  the 
community. 

Mrs.  Geraldine  Nance 
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BONDS  GROVE  METHODIST  CHURCH 

The  beginning  of  the  history  of  Bonds  Grove  Methodist  Church  dates  back  to 
about  1890. 

Preaching  services  were  first  held  in  an  old  Bonds  Grove  School  House  which 
stood  behind  where  Jim  and  G)ra  Cook  lived.  A  brush  arbor  was  ereaed  behind  the  old 
School  House  and  preaching  was  held  under  it  for  some  time  before  the  original  church 
was  built. 

Among  the  first  Methodist  preachers  who  held  services  under  the  arbor  were  Rev. 
Frank  Fincher  and  a  Rev.  Mr.  Brothers.  Rev.  Siler,  who  was  the  Presbyterian  preacher 
at  Providence  and  Banks  Presbyterian  Churches,  and  for  whom  the  present  Siler 
Presbyterian  Church  was  named,  also  preached  some  at  the  brush  arbor.  The  Methodist 
pastor  on  the  Waxhaw  Circuit  was  in  charge  of  the  Bonds  Grove  Church  at  first. 

The  first  Sunday  School  was  organized  in  1891  from  a  meeting  in  the  brush  arbor. 
It  was  conducted  in  different  homes  in  the  community.  The  young  people  of  the 
community  were  the  leaders  and  worked  faithfully  to  get  a  Sunday  School  organized. 
The  first  building  used  for  Sunday  School  was  the  old  School  House  back  of  where 
Edward  Cook  now  lives.  Mr.  Harvey  McManus  was  the  first  superintendent.  The  first 
church,  which  was  called  Bonds  Grove  Methodist  Church,  was  built  around  1893. 
Members  of  the  church  and  other  people  in  the  community  gave  timbers  for  the  church. 
Mr.  George  Howie  ran  the  sawmill  which  was  ereaed  near  the  church  site.  The  land  for 
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the  church  and  cemetery  was  given  by  Mr.  Isaac  Bonds  and  Mr.  Harvey  McManus.  Mr. 
Bonds  gave  1.35  acres  and  Mr.  Manus  gave  .56  acre  and  .70  acre  was  bought  from  an  old 
Black  man,  Uncle  Jack  Moore. 

The  first  sermon  was  preached  in  the  first  church  building  September  30, 1894  by 
Rev.  Frank  Fincher.  His  sermon  text  was  taken  from  Galatians  6:4,  Matthew  22:42, 
John  3:16. 

The  old  original  copy  of  charter  members  was  destroyed  in  a  fire.  The  oldest 
church  roll  that  we  now  have,  which  dates  back  to  1923,  lists  as  the  first  members  who 
were  living  at  that  time  —  Thomas  W.  Taylor,  Sarah  Alice  Taylor,  Mattie  Therrell  and 
Nora  Pierce.  The  record  says  these  four  persons  joined  in  1891  under  the  Rev.  J.  W. 
Strider. 

The  first  person  to  be  buried  in  the  cemetery  here  at  Bonds  Grove  was  Lula  Estelle 
Howey,  six  week  old  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milas  Howey.  She  died  in  April,  1899. 

In  the  early  days,  the  Methodist  preacher  at  Indian  Trail  sometimes  served  Bonds 
Grove  Church.  He  would  walk  from  Indian  Trail  on  Saturday,  spend  the  night  in  the 
community,  hold  services  on  Sunday  and,  after  spending  another  night  in  the 
neighborhood,  would  go  back  on  Monday.  Services  were  held  only  once  a  month  in  the 
early  years  of  the  church. 

Some  years  after  the  original  church  was  built  Misses  Maggie  and  Sallie  Ross  gave 
the  sum  of  $300.00  to  be  used  to  add  the  two  classrooms  on  either  side  of  the  old  original 
part  of  the  church.  These  ladies  were  members  of  Banks  Presbyterian  Church  and  lived 
in  that  community,  but  they  helped  various  churches  nearby. 

Some  of  the  first  Sunday  School  Superintendents  were  Mr.  Harvey  McManus, 
Clark  Haywood,  J.  Wesley  McGuirt,  Wriston  Smith,  N.J.  Lemmond,  Eli  Wright,  Lloyd 
Haywood,  and  Albert  Lemmond. 

About  thirty-three  years  ago  Bonds  Grove  was  taken  from  the  Waxhaw  Circuit 
and  placed  on  the  Weddington  Charge.  Preachers  who  served  from  Waxhaw  were: 
Frank  Fincher,  Mr.  Brothers,  J.  W.  Strider,  L.  L.  Stalyer,  A.  W.  Tyler,  M.  L.  Steel,  L.  E. 
Stacy,  L.  T.  Mann,  C.  M.  Pickens,  C.  M.  Campbell,  C.  F.  Sherrill,  W.  F.  Sanford,  M.  H. 
Vestal,  Ebenezar  Myers,  D.  C.  Ballard,  E.  N.  Crowder,  M.  A.  Osborne  and  J.  E.  B. 
Houser. 

While  on  the  Weddington  Charge  the  pastors  included  Fred  Shinn,  T.  J.  Huggins, 
A.  B.  Bruton,  J.  O.  Cox,  Paul  H.  Duckwall,  J.  A.  Baldwin,  and  G.  G.  Adams,  Jr. 

At  the  Homecoming  in  May,  1949  it  was  decided  to  raise  money  to  build  a  new 
church.  Over  $1,650.00  was  pledged  that  day  payable  September  1, 1949.  Applications 
were  made  to  the  board  of  church  extension  which  gave  only  $200.00,  and  the  Duke 
Endowment,  which  gave  $800.00.  By  January  1950  construction  began  on  the  new 
church.  Members  of  the  church  and  friends  gave  $2,386.31.  All  labor  was  donated  and 
much  of  the  material  was  also  given.  The  first  preaching  service  in  the  new  church  was 
held  April  9,  1950,  Easter  Sunday.  The  old  original  church  was  sold  at  public  auction. 

The  new  church  (which  now  serves  us)  was  formally  dedicated  by  Dr.  Edgar  H. 
Neese,  District  Superintendent,  on  August  27,  1950.  Considering  the  modern  heating 
system  and  the  new  pulpit  and  chancel  furniture,  the  value  of  the  present  church  wa 
$8,000.00.  The  Board  of  Missions  gave  $200.00  for  the  furnace. 

Some  of  the  men  who  were  on  the  building  committee  for  the  present  church  were 
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Adwell  Haywocxi,  Lee  Haywood,  A.  W.  Lemmond,  Newton  Lemmond,  Clyde 
McGDrkle,  Herman  Therrell  and  Walter  Taylor,  The  architea  was  Mr.  Phil  Duberry  of 
Charlotte. 

The  present  Bonds  Grove  Church  was  taken  off  the  Weddington  Charge.  It  was 
put  on  the  Camp  Ground  Charge.  Some  of  the  former  pastors  who  served  were  Gene 
Little,  Weldon  Bayliss,  John  Spillman,  Claude  Hartsell,  Robert  Nay,  John  Edwards  and 
John  Green. 

About  1S>60  a  store  building  was  donated  to  the  church  and  renovated  into  a  dub 
building  to  be  used  for  various  gatherings  and  events. 

On  April  26, 1970  a  new  Educational  Building  was  dedicated  which  represents  the 
spirit  of  the  members  and  community  at  Bonds  Grove.  Everyone  was  proud  of  the  eight 
spacious  classrooms  which  offered  many  opportunities  for  the  community.  The  new 
building  was  started  in  September,  1968  and  finished  in  October,  1969.  It  was  valued  at 
the  time  of  construction  at  more  than  $30,000,  of  which  more  than  $6,000  in  material 
and  labor  was  donated.  Grants  were  received  from  the  Albemarle  District  Mission 
Society  in  the  amount  of  $600,  and  the  Duke  Endowment  in  the  amount  of  $700.  Louis 
H.  Asbury  and  Associates  of  Charlotte,  N.C.  were  the  architeas.  The  building 
committee  was  Clyde  Norwood,  chairman.  Hazel  Howie,  Edward  Cook,  W.  R.  Ledford, 
David  McCorkle,  Lee  Haywood,  and  Walter  Norwood,  treasurer. 

Bonds  Grove  remained  on  the  Camp  Ground  Charge,  a  four  church  appointment, 
until  June  14,  1981.  At  that  time  it  became  a  single  appointment  served  by  a  student 
pastor.  Rev.  David  M.  Rorie,  his  first  church.  He  served  two  years  before  leaving  to 
attend  seminary.  Rev.  Steve  Kiser  succeeded  him. 

In  June  1984  land  was  donated  by  G.  E.  Rogers  III  of  Raleigh,  N.C.  for  construction 
of  a  parsonage.  Plans  for  the  parsonage  have  been  drawn  and  work  is  to  begin  very  soon 
in  order  to  complete  the  project  in  the  1984-85  term.  A  building  fund  has  been 
established  to  fund  the  projea.  The  church  is  now  served  by  Rev.  David  Hughes. 

While  Bonds  Grove  has  always  been  a  small  church  (130  members),  it  has 
potential  for  growth.  Through  a  continual  cooperative  building  spirit,  this  church  can 
do  its  part  in  building  God's  Kingdom  here  in  this  community. 

H.  A.  Rummage 
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MARSHVILLE  UNITED  METHODIST  CHURCH 


The  Marshville  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  organized  in  1894,  by  the 
Reverend  B.  F.  Fincher,  pastor  of  what  was  then  known  as  the  Polkton  Charge.  Other 
churches  in  the  circuit  at  this  time  were  Polkton,  Olive  Branch,  Hopewell,  Poplar  Hill, 
Gilboa,  Fountain  Hill,  and  Harmony.  Reverend  Fincher  was  the  first  minister  assigned 
to  serve  the  new  church  for  four  years,  1895-18S)9. 

On  June  2, 1897,  J.  W.  Marsh  and  wife,  Irene,  deeded  the  lot  of  the  present  church 
building  and  parsonage,  about  one  acre,  to  J.  C.  Bailey,  J.  Z.  Green,  and  M.  K.  Lee, 
trustees  of  the  Marshville  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  for  the  price  of  one 
dollar. 

Before  a  church  was  built  on  the  lot,  prior  to  the  deed  or  not,  Sunday  School  and 
Preaching  Services  were  held  in  the  little  wooden  Presbyterian  Church  building  which 
was  on  the  site  of  the  present  Presbyterian  Church.  In  due  time,  for  the  Marshville 
Methodist  Episcipal  Church,  South,  a  small  wooden  structure  was  designed  and 
constructed  by  the  Baileys,  Stegalls,  Hinsons,  Barrinos,  and  Edwards  under  the  guidance 
of  the  preacher.  Reverend  Fincher,  who  was  a  good  carpenter  before  entering  the 
ministry.  This  building  was  replaced  in  1924  by  the  present  brick  structure  while 
Reverend  E.  Myers  was  pastor.  On  June  29,  1939  the  debt  of  the  cost  of  the  building, 
approximately  $30,000,  was  removed. 

During  the  early  years  of  the  church,  the  minister  lived  outside  the  community  and 
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rode  horseback,  drove  in  or  were  housed  in  rented  homes.  So,  the  trustees  began  making 
plans  for  a  parsonage.  On  March  19, 1912,  Mrs.  Mary  D.  Bivens,  mother  of  J.  L.  Bivens 
and  Mr.  Wade  Bivens,  sold  seven-tenths  of  an  acre  of  land  to  the  trustees  of  the  circuit 
for  $350.  Sometime  between  1912  and  1916,  a  parsonage  was  built  for  $2,000  and  was 
apportioned  to  the  six  churches  on  the  circuit.  It  is  now  the  home  of  Edgar  Traywick 
The  present  parsonage,  costing  $12,000,  was  built  in  1950  during  the  ministry  of  W. 
Calvin  Leonard. 

Several  church  organizations  were  very  active  during  these  years.  They  were  The 
Children's  Missionary  Society,  The  Epworth  League,  and  The  Women's  Missionary 
Society.  The  first  Vacation  Bible  School  was  held  in  1929  and  was  sponsored  by  The 
Children's  Missionary  Society  and  its  leader,  Mrs.  A.  L.  Marsh.  Its  mark  was  left  in  the 
church  on  a  stained  glass  window  in  the  church  vestibule. 

Another  aaive  organization.  Boy  Scouts,  was  aroused  by  the  dedicated  Reverend  J. 
E.  McSwain  and  a  log  hut  was  built  on  the  church  property  by  local  citizens,  not  just 
Methodists,  for  the  Scouts.  Girl  Scouts,  too,  were  active  in  the  community  and  led  by  two 
of  the  church  members,  Mrs.  Virginia  Bowman  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Herndon. 

In  1939,  changes  in  the  set  up  of  the  Methodist  Churches  were  brought  about  by 
the  union  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  and  other  Methodist  Churches. 
The  church  then  became  known  as  the  Marshville  Methodist  Church. 

As  time  passed  and  additional  space  for  classrooms  was  needed,  the  basement  of 
the  church  was  renovated  and  many  classrooms  as  well  as  a  kitchen,  library,  and 
assembly  room  were  designed.  Most  of  this  work  was  done  by  the  men  of  the  church, 
The  Men's  Fellowship  Club.  A  noticeable  increase  in  the  Children's  Department  plus 
the  unsatisfaaory  conditions  of  the  basement  created  a  desire  for  more  pleasant 
surroundings.  Thus,  a  new  Education  Building  was  built  in  1965  at  a  cost  of  $42,000. 
Since  then  a  new  kitchen  and  one  large  classroom  have  been  added  to  the  building. 

Thinking  of  the  inability  of  many  members  to  attend  the  worship  services  due  to 
the  heighth  of  the  steps,  a  Porch  Lift  was  installed  in  1983.  The  Dedication  of  the  lift 
was  held  Sunday,  January  15,  1984. 

The  first  roU  of  the  Church  which  was  found  covered  the  period  from  1394-1904 
and  listed  seventy-one  members.  This  record  also  shows  that  in  the  same  span  of  time, 
eighteen  of  these  seventy-one  names  were  removed  from  the  roll,  fourteen  by 
certificate,  one  by  order  of  conference,  two  by  death,  and  one  withdrew  by  reason, 
"under  censure.  May  1900."  As  of  December  18,  1984,  the  membership  of  the  church  is 
two  hundred  and  four. 

William  Walters 
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MEMORIAL  UNITED  METHODIST  CHURCH 


North  Monroe  Methodist  Church  was  organized  in  1896.  For  thirty-seven  years, 
the  congregation  met  in  a  one-room  building.  An  educational  building  was  added  in 
1933.  Two  years  later,  a  basement  was  dug  and  completed  under  the  educational 
building.  Renovation  of  the  church  interior,  complete  with  new  pews  being  installed, 
was  a  big  projea  in  1942. 

Our  parsonage,  built  in  1947,  was  done  in  cooperation  with  Benton  Heights 
Methodist  Qiurch.  In  1950,  we  purchased  their  interest  in  the  five  room  dwelling 
located  at  504  Engleside.  Our  fellowship  hall  was  built  and  dedicated  in  1951.  It  was  to 
be  known  as  Qowder  Hall,  so  named  honoring  Rev.  V.  P.  Crowder,  our  pastor  at  that 
time. 

A  four-acre  lot,  at  1200  Miller  Street,  was  purchased  from  Monroe  Mills  in  1955. 
The  purpose  was  to  re-locate  the  church  at  a  future  date.  This  decision  came  from  the 
need  for  better  educational  facilities  and  more  adequate  parking  space. 

We  purchased  and  installed  a  new  organ  in  our  sanctuary  in  1956.  The  building 
was  air  conditioned  in  1957. 

A  financial  crusade  was  launched  in  I960  to  raise  funds  for  the  first  unit  of  our 
future  location. 

North  Monroe  Methodist  Qiurch  was  located  in  the  500  block  of  Mill  Street 
(name  of  street  later  changed  to  Miller)  and  had  been  known  by  that  name  since  its 
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organization  in  1896.  But,  when  construction  was  begun  at  our  present  location,  we  felt 
a  new  name  would  be  nice  to  go  along  with  our  new  building.  Names  were  submitted  by 
various  members  of  the  congregation.  Memorial  United  Methodist  was  the  name 
decided  upon.  This  name  was  chosen  for  several  reasons  —  one  being  that  the  church, 
so  named,  would  stand  as  a  memorial  to  those  who  had  gone  on  to  their  rewards.  A 
second  reason  was,  it  would  be  a  living  memorial  to  those  in  the  church  at  the  time  as 
well  as  future  generations. 

1963  brought  about  the  completion  of  our  sanctuary  and  the  educational  building 
as  a  composite  unit.  Our  first  Sunday  at  1200  Miller  Street  was  May  21.  We  added  our 
fellowship  hall  in  1966.  Driveways  and  parking  areas  were  paved  in  front  and  back  of 
the  church  in  1974  with  four  street  exits  of  paving  included  Other  major  changes  or 
additions  that  year  were:  (1)  the  fellowship  hall  was  air  conditioned  at  the  cost  of 
$3,250;  (2)  new  guttering  was  installed  and  the  exterior  of  the  church  received  a  new 
coat  of  paint;  (3)  three  rooms  on  the  Children's  Wing  were  renovated  and  redecorated 
with  wall  to  wall  carpet  being  installed;  (4)  the  remainder  of  the  church  debt  was  paid  in 
full  Oaober  1, 1974  with  the  help  of  the  District  Mission  Society  of  Methodist  Builders 
Club. 

Time  helped  us  to  realize  we  needed  a  larger  parsonage,  one  to  better 
accommodate  our  pastors  and  families.  With  this  realization,  we  began  to  "shop"  for  a 
new  parsonage  and  found  one  to  meet  our  needs  for  many  years  to  come.  We  purchased 
this  home,  located  at  1110  Woodland  Avenue,  in  1979. 

Wall  to  wall  carpet  was  installed  on  the  Adult  Wing  and  two  rooms  of  the 
Children's  Wing  in  1980. 

We  purchased  a  church  bus  in  1983.  This  has  been  an  addition  that  has  been  used 
and  enjoyed  by  groups  of  all  ages  in  the  church.  Not  only  is  it  used  for  outings,  but  each 
Sunday,  it  is  transportation  to  and  from  church  for  those  who  otherwise  may  not  get 
there. 

In  May,  1984,  wall  to  wall  carpet  was  installed  in  the  fellowship  hall. 

North  Monroe  Methodist  Church  outreach  was,  in  most  part,  to  the  community 
surrounding  the  church.  Today,  Memorial  still  serves  the  community  around  the 
church;  however,  we  reach  out  into  other  communities  as  well. 

We  are  186  members  strong.  We  have  three  very  active  United  Methodist 
Women's  Circles  in  the  church,  a  United  Methodist  Men's  group,  our  Young  at  Heart 
Club  for  senior  citizens,  a  Children's  Ministry  program  with  planned  activities  on  a 
regular  basis,  a  softball  team  and  a  basketball  team. 

To  all  who  would  know  God  and  do  His  will ...  To  all  who  would  live  and  serve  to 
make  a  Christian  world  ...  To  all  who  would  celebrate  the  joy  of  God's  love  ...  To  all 
who  seek  comfort  and  would  find  rest ...  To  old  and  young,  wise  and  unlearned,  rich  and 
poor.  Saint  and  sinner . . .  This  church  opens  wide  its  doors,  and  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  the 
Christ,  bids  you  welcome  to  our  Father's  house. 

Mrs.  Kay  Brantly 
Mr.  Johnny  Hill 
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INDIAN  TRAIL  UNITED  METHODIST  CHURCH 


Definite  plans  for  establishing  a  Methodist  Qiurch  in  Indian  Trail  were  made  in 
1901.  The  Rev.  B.  Frank  Fincher,  a  member  of  the  Western  North  Carolina  G^nference, 
with  the  help  of  three  determined  laymen,  Samuel  H.  Crowell,  James  I.  Orr,  and 
Dawson  J.  Hemby,  spearheaded  the  founding  of  the  church. 

The  land  for  the  new  church  was  given  by  Samuel  Harrison  Crowell  and  Dawson  J. 
Hemby.  Mr.  Qowell  also  gave  most  of  the  lumber  for  the  new  church. 

The  building  was  actually  construaed  by  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Haywood,  who  was  assisted 
by  Thomas  Condor,  Smauel  J.  Howard,  D.  T.  Morris  and  others. 

The  dedicatory  service  was  held  in  1S)02  by  Rev.  J.  C.  Rowe,  presiding  elder,  and 
Rev.  J.  J.  Havener,  pastor  in  charge  of  the  church.  So  the  little  white  church  with  its  erea 
steeple  pointing  upward  became  a  vivid  memorial  of  many  tireless  struggles  and  faith  in 
the  God  above.  There  were  fifty-two  charter  members. 

In  1932  Rev.  Paul  W.  Townsend  was  appointed  pastor.  Under  his  leadership  a 
new  church  was  built.  Much  of  the  money  for  the  new  church  was  raised  through  the 
Lords  Acre  program,  a  program  in  which  various  members  raised  funds  by  raising  pigs, 
hens,  and  baby  chicks.  Irvin  Simpson,  Claude  Moore,  and  E.  E.  Austin  shipped  the 
members'  23  hogs  to  South  Carolina  for  sale  at  9  cents  a  pound. 

In  1936  Rev.  G.  G.  Adams  was  sent  to  the  charge  to  succeed  Rev.  J.  B.  Tabor.  He 
preached  at  Indian  Trail  each  first  and  third  Sunday. 
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Indian  Trail  has  been  on  charges  with  Matthews,  Bethel,  Weddington,  Antioch, 
Stallings  and  Grace.  In  1939  when  the  three  branches  of  Methodism  united,  Indian  Trail 
was  put  on  with  Stallings  and  Antioch.  The  first  pastor  of  the  new  charge  was  Rev.  J.  E. 
B.  Houser. 

Pews  and  pulpit  furniture  were  purchased  while  Rev.  J.  R.  Warren  was  pastor. 
They  were  purchased  by  individuals  in  memory  of  their  parents. 

On  June  24,  1945  a  dedicatory  service  of  the  new  church  was  held.  The  services 
were  planned  by  Pastor  T.  J.  Huggins.  The  morning  sermon  was  delivered  by  Dr.  J.  B. 
Craven. 

In  1949  Rev.  A.  B.  Bruton  was  sent  to  the  charge  from  Draper.  Under  his  long  and 
warm  pastorate  many  wonderful  things  happened  on  the  charge.  A  fellowship  hall  was 
built.  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Bruton  were  the  first  to  occupy  the  new  parsonage  completed  in 
November  of  1957.  Rev.  A.  B.  Bruton  retired  after  20  years  of  faithful  service  in  1969 
leaving  scores  of  friends  of  all  denominations. 

In  IS>69  Rev.  Mark  R  Wimmer  was  appointed  minister.  Many  things  were 
accomplished.  A  pastor's  study  was  built  and  furnished.  One  and  thirty-eight  hundreth's 
acre  of  land  was  purchased.  The  roof  and  gutters  were  repaired.  A  new  piano  was 
purchased.  A  United  Methodist  Men's  Fellowship  was  organized  and  their  first  projea 
was  improving  our  parking  lot. 

In  the  early  months  of  1974  it  was  decided  that  the  time  had  come  to  divide  the 
charge.  With  Annual  Conference  of  1974  Indian  Trail  United  Methodist  Church  went 
station.  Rev.  David  N.  Powell  came  to  our  church  as  its  first  full  time  minister.  The 
parsonage  was  bought  from  Stallings  United  Methodist  Church,  remodeled  and  new 
furnishings  purchased.  The  church  program  began  to  grow  and  new  members  were 
welcomed  into  our  church  family  and  community. 

Rev.  Ben  Wilson  came  to  Indian  Trail  in  1979  and  under  his  ministry  we  dedicated 
a  new  altar  in  memory  of  our  former  minister,  A.  B.  BrutorL 

In  June  of  1981,  Rev.  Robert  Bogan  began  his  ministry  at  Indian  Trail.  Under  his 
capable  leadership  our  church  was  able  to  overcome  financial  difficulties  and  make  some 
badly  needed  repairs.  Our  educational  building  was  completely  refinished,  carpeted 
throughout,  two  restrooms  added  and  a  new  pastor's  study  was  made.  A  sound  system 
including  sound  room,  outside  chimes,  and  head  phones  for  the  hearing  impaired  was 
installed,  and  as  an  outgrowth  of  this  we  now  have  a  tape  ministry  serving  our  shut-ins. 
The  church's  sanctuary  has  been  painted,  new  light  fixtures  installed,  pew  cushions 
added  and  new  walkways  now  grace  our  newly  reseeded  lawn.  Our  children  now  enjoy  a 
modern  playground  completely  enclosed  by  chain  link  fence.  Our  parsonage,  badly  in 
need  of  repair,  has  been  painted  on  the  inside  and  all  new  plumbing  installed. 

Mrs.  MyrUe  Benton 
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BENTON  HEIGHTS  UNITED  METHODIST  CHURCH 


In  the  summer  of  1SK)7,  Billie  Phifer  donated  land  for  the  building  of  West  Monroe 
United  Methodist  Qiurch,  located  on  Icemorlee  Street.  The  Iceman  family  contributed 
immensely. 

In  1940,  land  was  purchased  on  Engleside  Street,  at  that  time  located  outside  of  the 
Monroe  city  limits,  and  an  educational  building  was  ereaed.  This  building  was  used  as  a 
sanctuary  and  was  later  renamed  Benton  Heights  United  Methodist  Church. 

By  1951,  the  Church  had  outgrown  the  building  and  felt  the  Lord  leading  them  to 
enlarge.  I>ue  to  the  faa  that  the  city  limits  had  been  extended  beyond  the  Engleside 
location,  the  Church  was  unable  to  borrow  from  the  EXike  Funds.  Through  the  Lord's 
blessings,  the  Church  was  able  to  pool  its  resources  and  begin  the  new  structure  with  the 
Reverend  Paul  Ridenhour  leading  in  the  endeavor. 

On  December  1,  1951,  ground  was  broken  for  the  new  Sanctuary  Annex  to  the 
educational  building.  The  building  committee  consisted  of  Lee  Biilingsley,  Tom 
Winchester,  Sam  Long,  Maurice  Haigler,  and  Clyde  Long. 

Every  member  of  the  Church  gave  generously.  Men,  women,  and  children  came 
with  willing  hearts  and  helping  hands  and  all  worked  long  hours  until  the  foundation 
was  laid  and  then  the  construction  began. 

On  December  3,  1953,  the  dedication  service  was  held  in  the  new  sanctuary.  The 
pastor.  Reverend  Paul  Ridenhour,  led  the  service  with  Reverend  Frank  Jordan,  Distria 
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Superintendent,  delivering  the  message. 

After  much  prayer,  the  Lord  led  the  Church  to  build  a  new  fellowship  hall  which 
was  dedicated  in  1964. 

In  1976,  the  Qiurch  purchased  a  parsonage,  located  on  King  Street. 

The  Lord  is  still  blessing  this  Qiurch.  Great  is  the  Lord  and  greatly  to  be  praised. 

Mrs.  D.  B.  Parks 
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HEBRON  UNITED  METHODIST  CHURCH 


The  beginnings  of  Hebron  United  Methodist  Church  go  back  to  1SX)8.  A  Sunday 
School  was  organized  in  the  one  room  Tindal  Schoolhouse  on  New  Town  Road,  where 
Herman  Hinson's  house  now  stands.  Harvey  L  McManus,  a  member  of  Bonds  Grove 
Church,  and  a  local  Methodist  preacher,  preached  occasionally  for  this  group  and 
became  the  first  S.S.  Superintendent;  Mrs.  Totton  was  the  first  teacher.  After  one  year 
of  twice  a  month  services,  the  families  in  the  neighborhood  felt  a  need  for  a  Methodist 
Church  in  the  community.  Rev.  John  H.  Bradley,  pastor  of  Weddington  Methodist 
Circuit,  came  and  organized  a  church. 

The  first  official  service  of  Hebron  Methodist  Church  was  held  in  the  Tindal 
School  in  the  summer  of  1909.  Soon,  the  congregation  began  to  make  plans  for  a 
permanent  church  building.  Charter  member  W.  R.  McCorkle  gave  2  acres  of  land 
where  the  church  now  stands,  and  the  congregation  purchased  2  additional  acres  from 
Ernest  McCorkle,  where  Hebron  School  formerly  stood.  Construaion  on  the  present 
church  began  in  the  Spring  of  1910,  led  by  Bob  Gordon,  Joe  Gordon,  Bob  McCorkle, 
Harvey  McManus,  and  J.  A.  Wolfe.  The  original  pulpit  was  built  in  one  corner,  with  the 
pews  diagonally  across  the  building.  About  1916-17,  the  church  was  re-modeled  and  the 
pulpit  alcove  was  added  on  the  back  side  of  the  building.  The  Charter  members 
numbered  25  or  30.  Mrs.  Minnie  Gordon,  the  last  Charter  member,  died  in  1947,  and 
her  daughter,  Mrs.  Heath  Penegar,  donated  the  pulpit  chairs  in  memory  of  her  parents. 
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The  Methodist  Youth  Fellowship  was  organized  in  1948,  with  Mrs.  Laura 
(Fowler)  Helms  as  President,  and  W.  J.  McAteer  the  first  Youth  Counselor.  In  1949,  the 
church  was  remodeled  inside,  and  the  grounds  landscaped.  At  this  time,  the  crescent 
shaped  driveway  around  the  church  was  added.  The  first  Women's  Society  was  formed 
with  the  help  of  ladies  from  Weddington  and  Mineral  Springs  Churches,  with  Mrs. 
George  McCain  as  the  first  President. 

In  1950,  the  first  3  Sunday  School  rooms  were  added  behind  the  pulpit.  In  1955, 
using  wood  from  a  surplus  war  building  from  Camp  Sutton,  and  lumber  sawed  up  from 
large  pines  from  the  church  grounds,  the  back  4  Sunday  School  rooms  and  bathrooms 
were  built,  and  the  fellowship  hall  added  under  the  classrooms. 

In  1964,  the  inside  windows  were  removed  from  the  pulpit  alcove;  new  frosted 
windows  were  put  in  the  sanctuary;  the  church  was  bricked  outside,  reroofed,  and 
painted.  W.  J.  McAteer,  Tom  Clark  and  others  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  were 
instrumental  in  this  renovation.  In  the  1970s  the  altar  area  was  recarpeted,  and  new 
flags  and  altar  cloths  purchased  for  the  sanctuary  by  the  M.Y.F.  group  under  the 
direaion  of  Mrs.  Donald  Glenn. 

Between  1980-82,  a  new  organ  was  purchased;  the  sanctuary  was  repainted  and  the 
entire  church  painted  on  the  outside;  new  carpet  added  in  the  altar  area;  chairs  and  pews 
were  padded  and  covered. 

Through  the  years,  the  church  services  have  been  conducted  on  a  regular  weekly 
basis.  At  one  time  a  five-point  charge,  then  a  two-point  charge  with  Mt.  Carmel,  the 
sister  church,  Hebron  became  a  one-point  charge  in  1984. 

Mrs.  Veda  Campbell 
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STALUNGS  UNITED  METHODIST  CHURCH 


According  to  the  testimony  of  people  who  lived  in  the  area  at  that  time, 
Methodism  began  in  Stallings  in  1911.  Prior  to  that  time,  worship  services  were 
conduaed  in  an  old  store  building  by  the  Rev.  T.  A.  Plyler,  Sr. 

In  a  Quarterly  Conference,  in  1911,  the  question  arose  as  to  what  should  be  done 
with  Pleasant  Hill  Church.  It  was  suggested  that  it  be  sold  and  a  church  and  parsonage 
be  built  in  the  village  of  "Stallings ville".  No  further  action  was  taken. 

The  next  reference  to  Stallings  is  found  in  the  Quarterly  Conference  records  of 
1912,  which  states  that  the  Second  Quarterly  Conference  was  held  at  Stallings  — 
therefore  it  is  sure  that  the  church  was  founded  between  March  1911,  and  May,  1912. 
Other  churches,  on  the  Mecklenburg  Circuit,  in  Union  County,  were  Antioch,  Beulah 
and  Zoar. 

About  the  year,  1919,  the  church  was  struck  by  lightning  and  burned.  Within  two 
years,  the  older  of  the  two  present  day  structures  was  completed  and  is  still  in  use  for 
church  purposes. 

In  1970  the  membership  of  Stallings  Methodist  Church  numbered  one  hundred 
and  seventy-one  under  the  continuing  pastorship  of  Mark  Wimmer.  The  year  following 
1.23  acres  were  added  to  the  church  land  holdings.  The  budget  for  1970-1971  was  in  the 
amount  of  $9,332.00.  In  1972  the  Men's  Qub  construaed  the  barbecue  pit,  formed  the 
Men's  Choral  Group  and  performed  the  drama,  "The  Last  Supper."  The  operating 
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budget  increased  to  $12,483.00  and  the  membership  remained  at  171.  In  1973  the 
financial  expenditures  increased  to  $20,514  and  the  membership  increased  to  253. 

In  1974  Stallings  became  a  station  church  and  no  longer  shared  a  pastor  (with 
Indian  Trail  United  Methodist  Church).  Under  the  leadership  of  N.  C  Strickland  the 
church  purchased  a  new  Roger  Columbia  75  organ  and  began  a  growth  in  membership 
coupled  with  a  rapid  increase  in  population  in  the  local  area.  The  next  year  the  fenced 
playground  area  was  added,  youth  and  senior  citizen  programs  were  added  to  better 
reach  the  needs  of  the  area.  In  1976  the  new  sanctuary  was  built  and  furnished  with 
individual  chairs  and  a  tile  floor  to  serve  double  duty  as  a  multi-purpose  area  (with 
proper  screening  of  sacred  areas).  Three  Sunday  School  classrooms  were  added  as  well 
as  a  kitchen  in  the  new  construction.  The  former  sanctuary,  built  in  1920,  was  used  as 
Sunday  School  rooms,  pastor's  office  and  library.  The  Mother's  Day  Out  program  began 
in  this  year.  In  1978  an  organist,  music  direaor,  and  secretary  were  added  as  salaried 
employees.  Worship  service  average  attendance  numbered  200.  As  a  part  of  children's 
ministry  a  program  called  UMK  or  "United  Methodist  Kids"  was  started  to  reach 
children  in  school  grades  from  one  to  six  (too  young  for  the  UMYF  program). 

In  1980  the  pastor,  N.  C  Strickland,  decided  to  leave  Stallings  to  start  his  own 
church.  Even  with  the  sudden  loss  of  sixty  members  Stallings  Church  pulled  together 
and  managed  to  end  the  "pastoral  year"  with  the  help  of  the  conference  and  support  of 
John  Christy  with  a  membership  of  337.  In  July  of  1980  John  E.  Davis  was  appointed  to 
a  church  with  short  finances  and  growing  pains  for  Sunday  School  space.  In  1981  52  new 
members  were  added  to  the  roU. 

In  1982  Dr.  Michael  Brown  was  appointed  to  Stallings  Church.  In  1983  the  old 
sanctuary  was  converted  to  a  fellowship  hall  and  kitchen  (Sunday  School  classes  are  still 
held  there)  at  a  cost  of  $6,623.55.  The  new  sanctuary  received  carpeting  and  oak  pews 
and  took  on  a  new  air  of  reverence.  The  church  began  Lenten  Services,  the  choir  the 
cantata,  "A  King  Comes",  and  the  Childrens  Choir  presented  "Down  By  the  Creek 
Bank". 

In  1984  activities  included  confirmation  classes,  the  formation  of  the  kitchen 
committee  and  altar  guild,  Lenten  Services,  the  United  Methodist  Kids,  UMYF, 
children's  choir,  youth  choir,  UM  Women,  UM  Men  and  performances  of  the  Gospel 
Four,  the  Allergo  Handbell  Choir,  the  chancel  choir  with  "The  Seven  Last  Words  of 
Christ"  and  "Handel's  Messiah".  1984  was  a  special  year  for  United  Methodism  as  the 
200th  year  of  American  Methodism,  observed  by  Stallings  Church  in  the  presentation  of 
"Bicentennial  Moments"  portraying  great  figures  in  Methodism  each  Sunday,  June  to 
September,  and  by  participation  in  the  Union  County  observance  at  Pleasant  Grove 
Campground  and  in  Our  Heritage  Sunday.  Stallings  United  Methodist  Church 
membership  stands  at  465. 

Sanford  Flowe 
David  Barnes 
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WINGATE  UNITED  METHODIST  CHURCH 


Wingate  United  Methodist  Qiurch  was  organized  in  191 1  with  18  members  under 
the  leadership  of  the  Reverend  L.  T.  Cordell.  The  first  congregation  worshiped  over  a 
store  building  at  the  intersection  of  Route  74  and  Main  Street.  The  first  building 
committee  consisted  of  Sam  Hison,  Wiley  Hefner,  Hugh  McWhirter,  Yancy  Boggan, 
Bob  Gaddy  and  Dr.  J.  R.  Jerome.  The  Rev.  J.  H.  Bradley  was  pastor  when  the 
congregation  moved  into  the  new  church  in  1913. 

For  many  years  the  church  was  a  part  of  the  Marshville  charge  but  in  1950  the 
people  voted  to  become  a  station  church.  A  new  parsonage  was  built  and  the  Rev. 
Robert  Crawley  became  the  first  full-time  pastor  of  the  church. 

A  new  educational  plant  was  added  and  was  dedicated  in  December  of  1955.  A 
$3,000.00  addition  was  added  to  the  parsonage  in  1956.  In  February  of  1957  the  need  for 
a  new  sanctuary  was  discussed  and  the  congregation  decided  upon  a  completely  new 
modern  sanctuary.  A  building  committee,  under  the  chairmanship  of  J.  B.  Eubanks,  was 
appointed  and  work  began  about  the  first  of  April  1957.  The  new  sanctuary  was 
dedicated  on  September  1,  1957  and  the  morning  message  was  brought  by  Distria 
Superintendent  Walter  J.  Miller. 

The  present  minister  of  the  church  is  Rev.  James  G.  Mackey  and  the  church  has 
come  a  long  way  since  1911.  Presently,  the  church  has  195  members  and  is  on  a  charge 
with  Center  United  Methodist  Church. 

Rev.  James  Mackey 
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MINERAL  SPRINGS  UNITED  METHODIST  CHURCH 

When  the  railroad  was  constructed,  known  as  The  Georgia  and  Northern,  in  1888, 
it  crossed  the  Potter  Road. 

A  small  thriving  village  known  as  Potter's  Crossing  grew  around  this  junction. 
Tlie  village  was  later  named  Mineral  Springs. 

In  those  days,  most  of  the  travel  was  done  either  on  foot,  horseback,  or  buggy  and 
wagon. 

The  growth  of  the  village  along  with  the  distance  to  Pleasant  Grove  caused  a 
devout  group  of  citizens  to  organize  a  Sunday  School  here  in  1898. 

This  group  met  for  a  while  in  a  one  room  log  building  located  on  the  east  side  of 
Potter  Road  about  four  hundred  feet  south  of  the  railroad. 

On  July  27,  1901,  the  Sunday  School  was  reorganized  with  W.  A.  Howie  as 
superintendent  and  M.  M.  Winchester  as  secretary.  In  this  small  group,  a  great  interest 
was  aroused,  an  interest  that  lived  through  the  ensuing  years. 

In  1908,  an  independent  revivalist  by  the  name  of  J.  W.  Hawkins,  held  services  in 
the  old  tenant  house  on  S.  B.  Stephenson's  land.  This  building  was  located  on  a  dirt  road 
running  parallel  to  the  railroad  and  about  one-quarter  mile  west  of  railroad  crossing. 
This  place  was  later  to  become  known  as  the  spiritual  birthplace  of  Mineral  Springs 
Methodist  Church. 

This  group,  numbering  about  one  hundred,  had  C  A.  Baker  as  its  superintendent 
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and  M.  M.  Winchester  as  secretary.  It  was  made  up  of  people  from  various  worship 
centers,  therefore  not  to  conflia  with  their  services,  the  afternoon  was  used  for  meeting. 

In  February,  1SK)7,  Rev.  L  T.  Mann,  in  his  report  to  the  Waxhaw  Quarterly 
Conference,  stated  the  following:  "We  need  a  better  facility  for  preaching  at  Mineral 
Springs.  The  house  available  to  us  there  is  neither  suitable  nor  adequate.  We  need  a 
building  adapted  to  public  worship  and  Sunday  School." 

As  time  passed,  it  became  evident  that  he  was  right  and  that  a  permanent  place 
was  needed. 

A  lot  was  purchased  from  W.  W.  Laney  on  the  south  side  of  Chapel  Street,  our 
present  location,  and  a  frame  church,  of  one  room,  was  erected.  It  was  known  as  Mineral 
Springs  Chapel.  The  first  service  was  held  here  on  December  20,  1S>08. 

Rev.  R.  J.  Mcllwaine,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  held  preaching  services  here  each 
fourth  Sunday. 

The  church  was  taken  into  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Conference  on  July  15, 1911, 
and  organized  as  a  Methodist  Church  on  July  27, 191 1,  becoming  a  part  of  the  Waxhaw 
Circuit  with  Rev.  C.  M.  Campbell  its  first  minister. 

Through  the  preceding  years,  the  Sunday  School  had  been  known  as  a  Union 
Sunday  School,  not  having  been  officially  recognized  as  Methodist. 

In  1924,  a  bell  tower  and  two  Sunday  School  rooms  were  added,  and  in  1934,  two 
more  rooms  were  added. 

On  April  29,  1943,  the  church  was  burned  while  undergoing  roof  repairs. 

This  was  during  World  War  II  and  building  materials  were  not  available.  So  for 
about  four  years,  services  were  first  conducted  in  the  old  John  Gordon  store  and  then 
moved  to  the  Mineral  Springs  High  School. 

In  1946,  when  construction  materials  were  available,  a  bmlding  committee  was 
appointed  and  composed  of  F.  T.  Laney,  V.  L  Helms,  T.  H.  Haywood,  M.  M. 
Winchester,  B.  F.  Howie,  H.  A.  Carter,  J.  H.  Davis,  L  P.  Moser,  R.  E.  Robinson,  S.  M. 
Kale,  J.  H.  Richardson  and  Rev.  J.  B.  Fitzgerald. 

With  donations  of  labor,  lumber  and  money,  this  building  was  completed  in  1947 
and  dedicated  on  June  1 1, 1949.  These  post-war  years  brought  a  surge  of  interest  in  both 
community  and  religious  activities. 

We  were  in  our  new  church  and  were  becoming  a  station  church  with  a  full  time 
minister. 

Our  Church  School  was  beginning  to  grow  as  well  as  Church  membership  and 
attendance.  We  were  just  before  experiencing  all  time  highs  in  these  areas.  A  fellowship 
hall  was  needed  and  so  the  church,  in  cooperation  with  the  very  aaive  Home 
Demonstration  Club,  pursued  the  goal. 

A  lot,  adjoining  the  church  property,  was  given  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  T.  P.  Nesbit  in 
November,  1950,  two  buildings  from  Camp  Sutton  were  moved,  piece  by  piece,  with 
everything  being  carefully  preserved  and  reused,  including  roofing,  lumber,  flooring, 
fixtures,  doors,  windows,  plumbing,  and  even  nails! 

For  many  years,  this  building  was  used  as  church  use,  Home  Demonstration  Qub, 
various  civic  dubs  as  well  as  being  the  home  of  the  church  sponsored  Scout  program  for 
twenty-five  years.  For  the  last  four  years,  before  being  razed  in  1984,  it  was  the  home  of 
our  Mission  program,  known  as  'The  Sharing  Station'. 
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This  building's  replacement  was  constmaed  in  1984  and  it  is  known  as  The 
Robinson  Building.  It  now  houses  the  Sharing  Station. 

In  1950,  our  church  became  a  station  church  with  Rev.  D.  W.  Qiarlton,  Jr., 
appointed  as  minister.  For  a  time,  Rev.  Charlton  lived  with  Mr.  &  Mrs.  V.  L.  Helms. 
During  this  period,  he  and  Lindsay  Rice  were  married  and  the  need  for  a  parsonage  was 
realized  Building  G)mmittee:  F.  T.  Laney,  Sr.,  V.  L  Helms,  W.  M.  Niven,  Raymond 
Robinson,  and  L.  P.  Moser. 

This  building  was  completed  in  1952,  dedicated  in  1957. 

Continued  growth  spurred  the  construction  of  an  Educational  Building.  The 
committee  of  O.  L.  Murray,  David  Helms,  Dewey  Robinson,  Tom  Laney,  Jr.,  and  L.  P. 
Moser  led  the  church  through  this  phase  of  progress  in  1959.  This  building  was 
dedicated  in  1965.  It  contained  6  classrooms  with  restrooms,  and  a  small  kitchen.  The 
large  classroom  served  as  our  Fellowship  Hall  for  a  few  years  after  the  older  clubhouse 
became  unusable. 

In  1984,  our  new  Multi-Purpose  Building  was  complete.  This  facility  provides  us 
with  a  large  Fellowship  Hall,  kitchen,  parlor,  meetings  room,  administrative  office  and 
restrooms. 

A  projea  of  this  size  called  for  an  all  out  effort  by  all  the  membership.  Much 
preliminary  study  and  planning  were  accomplished  by  a  study  group  consisting  of 
eighteen  persons.  It  was  this  group  which  came  up  with  the  actual  plans  for  the 
building. 

These  plans  were  turned  over  to  the  Building  Committee  consisting  of  Gene 
Richardson,  Chairperson;  Henry  Blythe,  Jim  Starnes,  L.  P.  Moser,  Mike  Smith,  Wanda 
Conley,  and  Bill  Howie. 

Prior  to  the  go  ahead  signal  on  construction,  a  Finance  Committee  led  by  Steve 
Ervin  planned  and  carried  out  a  very  thorough  and  complete  financial  campaign. 

This  building  adds  much  to  the  meaning  and  ministry  of  our  church  as  it  attempts 
to  serve  in  its  witness. 

All  during  the  life  of  our  church,  its  ministry  has  been  accomplished  through  the 
dedicated  members  and  official  bodies  such  as  Board  of  Stewards,  Official  Board,  Council 
of  Ministries,  and  Administrative  Board 

The  Women  of  the  church  remain,  from  1913  with  the  first  Ladies  Aid  Society,  to 
be  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  serving  units  within  our  fellowship. 

In  192 1,  the  group  changed  names  and  organized  "The  Social  Workers"  consisting, 
that  year,  of  16  members  whose  stated  purpose  was  "to  help  the  church."  The  name  was 
changed,  later,  back  to  Ladies  Aid  Society. 

In  1939,  with  church  unification,  the  name  was  changed  to  Women's  Society  of 
Christian  Service. 

In  1948,  The  Weslyan  Service  Guild  was  added  to  the  church.  This  was  designed  to 
fit  the  needs  of  the  so-called  "working  women". 

In  May  1973,  all  Methodist  womens  groups  came  under  the  heading  "United 
Methodist  Women".  In  our  church  this  was  divided  into  the  Friendship  Group,  The 
Fidelis  Group,  and  the  Agape  Group.  In  1975,  the  Friendship  Group  disbanded 

The  statement  of  purpose  of  the  United  Methodist  Women  conveys  the  message 
of  our  women  in  their  work  and  is  as  follows: 
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"We  are  a  diverse  membership.  Our  lifestyles,  ages,  education,  interests, 
occupations,  experiences  and  perspectives  differ  greatly  and  yet  we  are  one,  united  in  a 
common  direction  and  common  purpose.  We  are  a  community  of  women  whose 
purpose  is  to  know  God  and  to  express  freedom  as  persons  through  Jesus  Christ,  to 
develop  a  creative  supportive  fellowship  and  to  expand  concepts  of  mission  both  in  the 
world  and  in  our  local  community." 

The  contributions  to  the  whole  life  of  our  church  by  these  dedicated  women  have 
been  of  tremendous  value  to  its  very  existence. 

Over  the  years  our  youth  programs  have  been  very  active.  In  the  early  years  the 
Epworth  League  served  the  youth  and  following  that  The  Methodist  Youth  Fellowship 
until  the  present  time.  At  times  these  groups  were  made  up  of  youth  from  several 
churches. 

Scouting  also  served  youth  of  the  community  for  a  period  of  forty  years.  In  the 
middle  50's  our  Youth  Qioirs  were  formed  The  musical  and  spiritual  ministries  of 
these  choirs  has  been  outstanding  from  their  inception  in  both  quality  and  witness, 
traveling  to  churches  in  this  area  and  in  neighboring  states.  The  spiritual  influence  of 
the  members  of  these  groups  will  always  be  with  them  and  those  touched  by  their 
ministry. 

A  music  camp  was  developed  from  these  groups  reaching  youth  from  the  general 
area  each  year  in  three  different  camps. 

For  several  years  the  church  sponsored  a  group  of  youth  called  Searchers,  which 
involved  youth  from  6  to  15  from  our  church  and  the  neighborhood.  This  group  was 
deeply  involved  and  very  successful  in  Bible  study  and  spiritual  growth  as  they  met 
during  the  week.  This  group's  influence  was  beginning  to  be  felt  throughout  the  life  of 
the  church. 

Fellowship  is  a  strong  element  in  our  church.  Through  the  years  we  have  been 
known  to  be  a  friendly  church  extending  our  hands  in  fellowship  by  such  aaivities  as 
Family  Night,  Qiurch  Suppers,  Covered  Dish  Dinners  and  presently,  for  the  last  seven 
years,  a  Sunday  night  informal  gathering  called  Sing-a-Long. 

The  evengelistic  fervor  of  our  church  has  fluctuated  over  the  years.  For  those  of  us, 
in  the  present  generation,  the  spiritual  high  point  of  our  church's  history  had  to  be 
when  thirty-seven  people  came  from  all  over  to  a  Lay  Witness  Mission  in  1975  to  tell  us 
of  their  own  witness  for  Christ. 

This  mission  and  the  two  ensuing  ones  have  boosted  the  evangelistic  spirit  of  a 
large  segment  of  our  membership  to  a  very  high  and  sustained  level.  These  missions 
gave  to  our  church  a  sense  or  urgent  mission  and  outreach  for  these  days. 

The  missions  ministry  of  the  church  has  been  greatly  strengthened  in  this  last 
decade. 

Active  support  of  individual  members  of  JAARS,  second  mile  giving  for  World 
Hunger,  outside  our  budget  support  for  World  Vision,  participation  for  about  seven  or 
eight  years  in  the  World  Hunger  Bar-B-Que,  have  all  been  evidences  of  a  more  vigorous 
move  in  support  for  missions. 

However,  our  church  has  gone  one  giant  step  further  than  these  types  of  missions. 

A  crisis  assistance  ministry  was  begun  in  1980.  The  purpose  and  goal  of  this 
ministry  is  to  fill  the  temporary  needs  of  people  for  whom  there  is  no  other  help  for 
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their  immediate  need. 

This  ministry  has  grown  through  the  years  through  the  dedicated  efforts  of  many 
of  our  members  and  has  now  reached  out  and  became  a  multi-church  supported 
ministry. 

The  main  thrust  of  the  program  is  to  supply  clothing,  furniture,  appliances,  food, 
and  other  material  items  without  charge.  However,  the  need  for  short  term  financial 
assistance  became  very  obvious  and  therefore,  in  order  to  secure  funds  for  this  need,  two 
Thrift  Stores  are  in  operation  and  scrap  paper  is  colleaed  and  sold  to  fill  this  need.  In 
1984  $12,000.00  was  raised  through  these  sources. 

As  evidence  to  the  success  and  determined  effort  of  this  eynistry,  records  show 
that  in  1984  over  five  hundred  individuals  were  helped  direaly  and  personally.  This 
figure  does  not  include  the  truck  loads  of  materials  taken  to  many  different  helping 
agencies. 

The  United  Methodist  Men  are  organized  into  an  active  fellowship  which  is 
outreach  oriented  and  seeks  to  lead  men  into  a  deeper  spiritual  wallc  Also  included  in 
our  church's  program  is  a  very  meaningful  Senior  Gtizens  Mi^stry. 

Although  not  perfect  by  far.  Mineral  Springs  United  Methodist  Qiurch  is  seeking 
to  find  its  ministry  in  God's  world  and  to  be  a  church  in  a  ministry  of  love  to  the 
community  and  world  bringing  a  vital  balance  of  its  faith  and  its  works. 

Mrs.  Qara  McDonald 
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MIDWAY  UNITED  METHODIST  CHURCH 

In  1913,  the  people  of  the  Midway  community,  feeling  the  need  for  a  Methodist 
Church  in  this  area,  met  and  decided  in  favor  of  proceeding  with  organizing  a  church. 
They  notified  the  conference  and  were  sent  Rev.  Tom  Sinclair  to  assist  them. 

A  brush  arbor  was  ereaed  on  the  lands  of  Isom  Plyler  and  around  a  quarter-mile 
from  the  present  site. 

Within  a  short  time,  the  members  completed  a  permanent  structure  for  worship 
and  instruaion.  The  land  for  this  present  building  was  secured  from  Mr.  Minor  Melton 
and  Bedford  Davis. 

The  lumber  for  the  church  was  given  by  Marion  Mattox  and  Jim  Mattox.  Hugh 
Plyler  was  chairman  of  the  building  committee.  The  members  of  the  church  contributed 
both  money  and  labor  to  get  the  building  completed. 

Sunday  School  rooms  were  added  several  years  later  as  the  church  began  to  grow 
and  the  need  became  apparent. 

Still  later,  extensive  remodeling  took  place  with  doors  being  replaced,  front  porch 
added,  hardwood  floors  with  carpeting,  restrooms,  water  fountains  and  new  windows 
have  been  added. 

A  fellowship  hall  was  completed  and  furnished  in  the  basement  area. 

At  one  time,  Midway  was  also  the  location  of  a  grammar  school.  Later,  a  high 
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school  was  located  nearby.  When  the  building  burned,  the  school  was  consolidated  with 
others  in  the  vicinity. 

One  charter  member  remains  with  us.  She  is  Roxie  Mattox,  ninety-nine  years  of 
age. 

The  first  trustees  of  the  church  were  J.  A.  Mattox,  Minor  Melton,  and  Bedford 
Davis. 

A  Mr.  Rogers  was  the  first  Sunday  School  Superintendent  of  the  Sunday  School. 

Mrs.  Hessie  Plyler  and  daughter.  Ruby  Plyler,  were  among  the  first  Sunday  School 
teachers. 

Mrs.  Ollie  Lee 
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UNION  GROVE  UNITED  METHODIST  CHURCH 

Two  acres  of  land  located  at  the  corner  of  Lawyers  Road  and  Fairview-Indian  Trail 
Road  was  purchased  from  A.  J.  and  Lenora  Furr  in  December  of  1917,  for  the  sum  of 
$75.00. 

Union  Grove  Qiurch  House  was  already  on  this  lot. 

The  trustees  of  the  church  at  that  time  were  Mr.  L  A.  Boyte,  Mr.  H.  M.  Furr  and 
Mr.  J.  L.  Helms. 

Union  Grove  was  a  small  white  frame  builcijng  that  would  seat  approximately  100 
people.  Around  1955  two  Sunday  School  Rooms  and  a  storage  room  was  built  on  to  the 
church. 

In  1971,  an  Educational  Building  was  built.  This  seven  Sunday  School  room  and 
fellowship  hall  building  was  started  with  $300.00  in  the  building  fund  and  a  lot  of  faith. 
The  building  was  completed,  debt  free,  paying  as  we  went,  with  a  lot  of  work  donated. 

In  1975  we  moved  into  a  new  sanctuary  that  will  seat  many  more  than  the  small 
frame  church  that  was  torn  down.  The  sanctuary  was  paid  for  in  June  of  1985. 

In  1983,  we  began  another  projea  with  little  money  and  still  a  lot  of  faith.  This  was 
an  addition  to  the  Educational  Building.  This  was  completed  in  June  of  1984,  again  debt 
free,  paying  as  we  went,  with  a  lot  of  work  donated. 

Rev.  Richard  Robinson 
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HEATH  MEMORIAL  UNITED  METHODIST  CHURCH 

As  is  the  case  of  other  beginnings,  the  beginning  at  Heath  Memorial  is  a  little 
uncertain  as  to  exaa  dates. 

In  a  pastor's  report  to  the  first  Quarterly  G)nference  of  the  Waxhaw  Circuit, 
September  21,  1914,  this  report  was  given: 

"I  have  preached  at  an  outside  point  at  what  is  known  as  'Heath's  Memorial'  —  a 
brush  arbor  meeting  gave  good  results  in  enthusiasm  that  promises  a  new  preaching 
point  and  building  a  church  in  the  near  future." 

And  again  in  the  pastor's  repori  for  the  conference  April,  1915: 

"In  church  extension  an  item  of  interest  may  now  be  reported.  The  church  building 
and  organization  of  what  has  been  termed  'Heath  Memorial',  four  miles  south  of 
Waxhaw  is  assuming  such  proportions  that  it  may  not  be  said  to  be  almost,  if  not  quite,  a 
fact.  The  deed  to  3.5  acres  of  land  has  been  given  by  the  Heath  heirs  and  family." 

"A  good  subcription  list  is  now  in  the  hands  of  a  competent  building  committee, 
architectural  plans  have  been  drawn  and  the  bill  of  materials  is  ready  to  be  given." 

By  aaion  of  the  Quarterly  Gjnference,  the  following  were  appointed  to  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  Heath  Memorial  Church:  R.  L.  Niven,  J.  A.  Niven,  J.  F.  Haywood,  W.  B. 
Keziah,  and  Frank  Helms. 

In  July,  1916,  the  conference  report  stated:  "Efforts  looking  towards  the  buildingof 
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Heath  Chapel  have  been  resumed  and  some  of  the  material  is  on  the  ground  and  being 
prepared." 

Even  before  these  dates,  there  must  have  been  interest  in  a  church  for  the  area  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  nominating  of  S.  R.  Keziah,  D.  H.  Helms  and  J.  A.  Niven  to  a  building 
committee  to  build  Heath  Qiapel  in  June  of  1912. 

The  church  was  officially  organized  in  1919  and  flourished  with  some  strength  for 
years. 

The  building  was  built  as  most  churches  were,  by  volunteer  labor,  materials  and 
money  being  given  to  complete  it. 

One  present  resident  of  the  area  has  fond  memories  of  the  church  in  its  stronger 
days.  She  quotes,  "When  I  think  of  the  church,  my  memory  brings  to  mind  Happy  times 
and  Sad  times." 

The  economy  of  the  times  and  the  moving  away  from  the  general  area  of  so  many 
families  brought  the  decline  in  membership  to  the  point  it  is  today. 

Even  though  Heath  Memorial  flourished  as  a  strong  body  for  years,  it  must  now,  in 
retrospect,  be  said  it  was  a  church  built  in  the  wrong  place,  in  the  wrong  time. 
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ROLUNG  HILLS  UNITED  METHODIST  CHURCH 


At  the  Annual  Gjnference,  June  1SHS4,  Robert  L.  Poindexter,  Jr.  was  appointed 
(part-time)  to  a  lot  on  Highway  #74,  about  2  miles  west  of  Monroe,  to  start  a  new 
Methodist  Church.  The  land  had  been  donated  by  Mr.  Robert  O.  Helms,  Jr.  for  a  church. 
A  survey  of  the  community  had  been  done  to  establish  the  need  and  the  desire  for  a 
Methodist  Church  in  this  area. 

Ground  was  broken  for  the  new  building  Sunday,  March  21, 1965.  H.  R  Johnson 
Construction  Company  was  awarded  the  contract  to  construct  the  building. 

A  small  group  of  people  began  meeting  in  community  homes.  Weaver  Plyler  and 
Rev.  Poindexter  were  the  driving  force  of  strength  while  being  God's  working  hands, 
molding  the  foundation  of  the  church.  They  both  had  such  a  love  for  this  projea  that  it 
soon  became  contagious  with  the  small  group  meeting  with  them. 

In  the  Spring  of  1965,  after  the  weather  had  warmed,  this  small  group  began 
meeting  under  a  large  Oak  tree  in  the  yard  of  Roy  and  Dot  Moree's  front  yard. 
Sometimes,  during  the  rainy  days,  the  meeting  would  be  in  the  carport.  On  many 
Sundays,  covered  dishes  would  be  brought  and  dinner  would  be  shared  as  a  family. 

The  church  was  organized  Sunday,  June  6,  1965,  in  the  Moree's  front  yard.  A 
church  conference  was  called  and  25  charter  members  were  received.  A  small  Official 
Board  was  elected  and  Rolling  Hills  United  Methodist  Church  was  born. 

Everyone  watched  the  building  go  up,  brick  by  brick.  Each  day  there  would  be  a 
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group  meeting  at  the  building  site  to  see  how  much  had  been  completed.  Finally,  the 
building  was  completed  and  on  Sunday,  August  22,  1965  the  first  worship  service  was 
held  in  the  new  building.  This  was  only  the  beginning  of  the  hard  work  involved  in 
organizing  a  new  church.  With  the  hard  work  of  everyone  and  generous  gifts  of 
members  and  friends,  the  building  was  furnished  and  formal  opening  service  was  held 
Sunday,  May  15,  1966. 

Rolling  Hills  has  been  special  from  the  beginning.  It  has  had  God's  hand  ever 
present  through  the  growing  years.  There  has  always  been  a  tremendous  family  love 
between  its  members.  Often  visiting  friends  have  expressed  that  they  felt  this  love 
flowing  and  that's  why  they  returned  This  is  not  to  say  that  there  have  not  been  trial 
times;  but  these  times  have  only  made  the  structure  even  stronger. 
We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  having  worked  with  four  pastors: 

Rev.  Robert  Poindexter 1964-1971 

Rev.  Stanley  James 

Rev.  Steve  Joyce 1972-1975 

Rev.  Richard  Auten 1975-1984 

Rev.  Bob  Kerr 1984- 

As  in  any  building,  a  good,  solid  foundation  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  The 
foundation  of  Rolling  Hills  Church  is  most  important.  Our  foundation  was  formed, 
long  ago,  by  loyal,  hard  working,  praying,  Bible  believing  Qiristians.  People  with  a 
"common  bond"  to  be  of  service  to  our  Father  and  then  the  surrounding  areas.  This 
basic  structure  and  dedication  still  stands  today.  Rolling  Hills  United  Methodist  Church 
always  wants  to  welcome  the  Holy  Spirit  to  be  ever  present  in  all  that  we  untertake. 
Charter  members  of  Rolling  Hills  United  Methodist  Church:  D.  C.  &  Ruth  Baker, 
W.  D.  &  Gail  Christy,  Archie  &  Elizabeth  Fritz,  Boyd  &  Hazel  Mills,  Roy  &  Dot  Moree, 
Bobby  &  Becky  Mullis,  Weaver  &  Cassie  Plyler,  Rev.  R  L.  Poindexter,  Marvin  & 
Margaret  Pressley,  Donald  &  Bonnie  Richardson,  Robert  &  Hulda  Schneider,  Robert  & 
Doris  Starnes. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Pressley 
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Chapter  VII 
"OTHER  FOUNDATIONS" 

Even  though  the  central  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  provide  a  look  at  the  path  that 
Methodism  took  from  Wesley  to  the  growth  of  the  Methodist  churches  in  Union 
County,  there  are  a  number  of  situations  or  accomplishments  which  must  be  seen  in  the 
light  of  how  each  of  them  played  a  significant  role  in  the  formation  of  our  county 
churches'  character  and  mission. 

Many  of  these  things,  along  the  way,  contributed  to  the  meaning,  the  mission  and 
ministry  of  our  tradition  and  gave  substance  to  the  ministry  and  life  to  the  mission. 

The  faithful  witness  and  labors,  in  those  who've  gone  before  us,  in  dealing  with 
these  foundational  blocks,  has  brought  to  us  today  in  Union  County,  a  fuller  and  true 
portrayal  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  a  firm  foundation  for  us  to  stand  on  and  a  challenge  to 
carry  the  Gospel  forward  towards  a  still  fuller  recognition  of  the  unfolding  story. 

ONE  BOOK 

In  the  early  Methodist  revival,  the  Bible  was  recovered  in  the  life  of  the  people. 
John  Wesley  said  of  it,  "I  want  to  know  one  thing  —  the  way  to  Heaven  —  how  to  land 
safe  on  that  happy  shore.  God  Himself  has  condescended  to  teach  the  way.  For  this  very 
end  He  came  from  Heaven,  he  hath  written  it  down  in  a  book.  Oh,  give  me  that  book! 
At  any  price,  give  me  the  book  of  God!  Here  is  knowledge  enough  for  me.  Let  me  be  a 
man  of  one  book!" 

The  place  of  the  Bible  in  our  Methodist  faith  and  life  is  clearly  described  in  the 
Articles  of  Religion,  which  Wesley  sent  to  the  American  church  as  a  guide  and  which  is 
quoted  as  follows: 

"The  Holy  Scriptures  contain  all  things  necessary  to  salvation;  so  that  whatsoever 
is  not  read  therein  nor  may  be  proved  thereby,  is  not  to  be  required  of  any  man  that  it 
should  be  believed  as  an  article  of  faith,  or  be  thought  requisite  or  necessary  to 
salvation." 

The  zeal,  in  the  acceptance  of  the  Bible  as  our  base,  was  shown  by  Asbury  and  his 
loyal  band  of  traveling  preachers  in  early  America.  The  only  library  most  of  these 
preachers  ever  possessed  was  carried  in  their  saddlebags;  a  Bible  for  spiritual  guidance 
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and  The  Discipline  for  organizaiton. 

This  excitement  and  belief  in  the  basic  importance  of  the  Bible  to  these  pioneers 
can  be  seen  in  the  following  article  appearing  in  The  Qiristian  Advocate  around  1840. 

"The  Bible,  the  Bible!  How  few  are  aware  of  what  good  it  has  done  for  mankind 
and  still  less  of  what  it  is  designed  to  accomplish.  Its  doarine  drops  as  the  rain  and 
distills  as  the  dew.  Its  breathings  are  the  fragrance  of  the  Paradise  of  God  In  its  spotless 
majesty  it  rises  above  all  human  eulogy." 

"Quench  the  light  of  the  Bible  and  you  blot  out  the  brightest  luminary  from  these 
lower  heavens.  You  bring  back  "old  chaos  and  old  night"  to  reign  over  the  earth  and 
leave  man,  with  all  his  immortal  energies  and  aspirations  to  wander  in  the  blackness  of 
darkness  forever." 

"The  bible,  which  the  Pilgrims  brought  over  in  their  busoms  and  under  their  sea- 
wet  pillows,  has  done  everything  for  New  England  for  this  wide  republic.  It  is  the 
political  no  less  than  the  religious  ark  of  safety.  It  enshrines  all  our  free  constitutions  of 
government  as  well  as  the  tables  of  the  moral  law.  It  is  our  "pillar  of  cloud  by  day  and  a 
pillar  of  fire  by  night"  and  our  safety  lies  in  keeping  our  eyes  always  fixed  upon  it,  as  the 
twelve  tribes  did  in  the  camp  of  the  Lord." 

"It  was  by  constantly  reading  the  Bible,  that  Puritan  fathers  imbued  that 
unconquerable  love  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  which  sustained  them  through  the 
"perils  of  the  sea  and  the  perils  of  the  wilderness".  It  was  from  the  Bible  that  they  drew 
those  free  and  admired  principles  of  civil  government  that  were  so  much  in  advance  of 
the  age  in  which  they  lived.  It  was  the  Bible  by  which  they  resolved  to  go  till  they  could 
find  some  better  rule.  The  Bible  was  the  morning  altar  that  rose  upon  this  icebound  and 
savage  wilderness,  when  the  Mayflower  entered  the  harbor  of  Plymouth.  It  was  the 
Bible  that  solaced  the  dying  pilgrim  and  comforted  the  mourners  during  those  dreadful 
wintry  months  which  laid  half  their  number  in  hidden  graves." 

"It  is  the  Bible  that  has  built  all  our  churches,  colleges,  school  houses,  hospitals  and 
retreats  for  the  insane,  the  deaf,  the  blind,  and  the  forsaken.  (By  1840).  It  is  to  the  Bible 
that  we  are  indebted  to  for  our  homes,  for  our  property,  for  all  the  safeguards  of  our 
domestic  relations  and  happiness." 

"It  is  under  the  broad  shield  of  the  Bible  that  we  lie  down  in  safety  without  bolts  or 
bars  to  protect  us.  It  is  the  Bible  that  has  given  us,  with  our  free  constitution  of  civil 
government,  all  the  statutes  and  ordinances  of  a  great  and  independent  people.  It  is  the 
industry,  sobriety  and  enterprise  which  nothing  but  the  Bible  could  ever  inspire  and 
sustain,  that  have  dug  our  canals  and  laid  down  our  railways  and  built  our  thousand 
factories  and  clothed  the  hills  with  flocks  and  covered  our  valleys  with  corn." 

"Yes,  the  Bible  has,  directly  and  indirealy,  done  all  that  for  us  and  infinitely  more, 
and  shall  the  book,  without  whose  spirit  moving  upon  the  face  of  the  waters  there  had 
been  no  dry  land,  no  moral  beauty  or  no  happy  families,  no  public  education,  ever 
disappear  as  America's  bedrock  upon  which  all  we  have  is  built.  We  all  must  shout  — 
NO  —  and  rise  up  as  a  people  of  God  and  defend  it  forever." 

One  hundred  and  forty-five  years  after  the  above  article  was  written,  how  much 
have  we  changed  the  place  of  authority  of  God's  Word. 

It  was  with  this  Word  of  God  undergirding  the  first  settlers  of  America  and  it  was 
with  this  same  strength  of  this  Word  that  McWhorters  Camp  Ground  was  consecrated 
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to  His  service,  it  was  the  guiding  spirits  of  tliis  Word  that  sustained  Pleasant  Grove 
Camp  Meeting  and  from  this  hallowed  beginning  it  was  this  same  Word  that  inspired 
our  forbears  to  establish  the  banner  of  Qirist  over  Union  County  through  the  great 
Methodist  Church,  as  they  established  the  local  churches  which  today  still  proclaim  the 
same  Word. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOL 

"And  all  that  generation  also  were  gathered  to  their  fathers;  and  there  arose 
another  generation  after  them  who  did  not  know  the  Lord,  nor  yet  the  work  He  had 
done  for  Israel.  Then  the  sons  of  Israel  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  and  served  Baals." 

God's  original  design  was  for  the  family  to  be  the  basic  unit  for  His  creation  and 
included  the  passing  on  from  parents  to  children  His  teachings  and  His  Word. 

When  the  Israelites,  after  their  return  from  Egypt,  occupied  their  new  land  and 
disobeyed  the  Lord's  command  to  refrain  from  mingling  with  the  Canaanites,  calamity 
began  to  be  among  them. 

The  verses  quoted  above  from  the  book  of  Judges  point  out  the  interrpution  in 
God's  plan  of  parents  teaching  children  and  the  inevitable  results  of  the  succeeding 
generation  falling  away. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  that  after  the  Israelites  returned  from  their  Babylonian  captivity, 
they  saw  the  need  to  help  their  families  in  scriptural  instruction.  Thus,  500  years  before 
Christ,  the  first  organized  religious  education  began  in  the  form  of  the  synagogues. 

In  this  same  way,  soon  after  the  New  Testament  churches  were  established,  the 
leaders  began  religious  instruction  in  the  form  of  classes. 

Education,  within  the  scope  and  influence  of  the  churches,  continued  as  a  vital 
funaion  until  the  Middle  Ages  when  it  ran  into  erosion. 

During  the  Reformation,  religious  education  was  strongly  advocated.  Luther  wrote 
that  "For  the  Churches'  sake.  Christian  schools  must  be  established  and  maintained." 
He  further  stated  "That  God  maintains  the  church  through  the  school." 

Several  other  efforts  to  establish  the  kind  of  schools  we  could  identify  with  "Sunday 
School"  were  made  during  the  next  two  centuries. 

It  was  Robert  Raikes  to  whom  modern  writers  credit  with  creating  the  Sunday 
School  idea  as  we  know  it  today.  This  was  in  1780  and  took  place  in  England.  Prior  to 
and  including  these  years,  England  had  been  suffering  from  a  spiritual  decline  of  a  very 
severe  nature. 

However,  during  these  first  years,  revival  flames  had  been  spreading  over  the 
country,  led  mostly  by  Whitfield  and  Wesley.  Very  early,  Wesley  saw  the  potential  for 
these  Sunday  Schools  and  became  a  staunch  supporter.  He  saw  that  to  bring  together  his 
preaching  and  evangelism  with  religious  instruction  would  greatly  enhance  the  spread 
of  the  gospel. 

Very  quickly,  under  Asbury's  leading,  Sunday  Schools  became  a  vital  part  of 
American  Methodism.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  separate  the  growth  of  Methodism 
from  the  growth  of  the  Sunday  School  movement  in  this  country.  The  founding  and 
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support  of  Sunday  Schools  was  a  key  element  in  the  extension  program  ot  the 
Methodist  Church. 

The  conference,  in  17SK),  issued  a  resolution  calling  for  the  establishment  of  Sunday 
Schools.  It  stated  —  "Let  us  labor  as  the  heart  and  soul  of  one  man  to  establish  Sunday 
Schools  in  or  near  the  places  of  public  worship.  Let  persons  be  appointed  to  teach  all 
that  will  attend  and  have  the  capacity  to  learn  from  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  ten 
and  from  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  until  six,  when  it  does  not  interfere  with  public 
worship." 

This  resolution  indicated  several  distinguishing  features  of  the  future  Sunday 
Schools.  It  was  a  program  which  was  the  responsibility  of  the  church.  It  was  to 
compliment,  not  compete  with,  other  church  programs.  It  was  to  be  available  to  all  who 
would  come.  Also  there  was  a  recognized  need  for  proper  curriculum  to  help  in  both 
intellectual  and  spiritual  instruction. 


ANOTHER  MAN  AND  ANOTHER  HORSE 

Again,  as  in  Wesley's  and  Asbury's  days,  a  man,  his  supreme  dedication  to  an  idea 
and  a  horse,  combine  to  almost  single-handedly  bring  a  large  portion  of  this  country  to  a 
knowledge  of  Qirist. 

So  was  the  life  of  Stephen  Paxson. 

A  hatter  by  trade,  Paxson  encountered  the  living  Qirist  through  his  daughter 
inviting  him  to  Sunday  School.  Although  partially  crippled  and  with  a  speech 
impediment  which  was  severe  enough  to  cause  him  not  to  get  an  education,  and 
beginning  at  age  30,  this  man  became  known  as  one  of  America's  leading  founders  of 
Sunday  Schools. 

In  the  40  years  he  served  as  a  missionary  of  the  American  Sunday  School  Union,  he 
covered  on  horseback  over  150,000  miles  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  and  from  the 
Alleghenies  to  the  Rockies,  establishing  over  1300  new  Sunday  Schools  and  helping 
with  1700  others. 

The  passion  of  Stephen  Paxson  was  to  fulfill  the  mission  of  the  American  Sunday 
School  Union.  The  Union  leaders  had  committed  themselves  to  establishing  a  Sunday 
School  in  every  community  where  there  was  none.  In  order  to  do  this,  Paxson  traveled 
to  the  most  remote  and  inaccessible  corners  of  the  midwest  and  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
The  American  Sunday  School  Union  was  the  agency  that  most  of  the  denominations 
depended  on  to  help  organize  Sunday  Schools  and  to  publish  the  curriculum  used  by 
them  during  the  19th  century. 

Its  effea  on  the  Sunday  School  in  Union  ODunty  is  at  the  point  not  known  to  its 
fullest  degree;  however,  it  is  known  that  the  Union  was  active  in  North  Carolina  in  the 
late  1800's  and  later.  The  Union  was  the  largest  publisher  of  all  kinds  of  literature  and 
teaching  aids  and  no  doubt,  if  a  search  was  made  of  our  history,  we  would  find  many 
places  where  its  influence  could  be  found  It  is  a  known  face  that  some  of  our  churches  in 
Union  County  which  began  as  Sunday  Schools,  were  a  direa  result  of  the  Union's 
activity,  and  in  fact  were  called  Union  Sunday  Schools. 
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As  examples  of  this  influence,  Pleasant  Grove  Giurch  had  Sunday  School  from  an 
early  date.  Until  1882,  the  Bible,  the  Catechism  and  the  Blueback  Speller  were  used  as 
the  literature  for  the  children.  In  1882,  the  Sunday  School  Union  literature  was  adopted 
and  used  for  a  long  period. 

The  Mineral  Springs  Qiurch  had  its  beginnings  as  a  Union  Sunday  School.  It  was 
about  8  years  later  before  the  church  was  organized. 

THAT  EXECRABLE  VILLANY 

From  his  early  ministry,  John  Wesley  was  not  afraid  to  attack  the  ills  of  the  day. 
One  of  these  major  ills  of  his  day  was  human  slavery.  He  fought  it  in  England,  where  it 
had  become  one  of  the  most  lucrative  trades  of  the  nation.  He  urged  his  American 
preachers  to  oppose  it  here.  In  a  letter  to  William  Wilberforce,  one  who  fought  slavery, 
he  is  quoted  as  saying,  ". . .  Oh,  be  not  weary  in  well  doing.  Go  on  in  the  name  of  God  and 
in  the  power  of  His  might,  till  even  American  slavery,  the  vilest  that  ever  saw  the  sun, 
shall  vanish  before  it  .  .  ."  He  called  it  "That  execrable  villany." 

The  American  church  wrestled  with  the  issues  of  slavery  from  its  beginning. 
Finally,  in  1844,  the  church  split  over  it. 

The  participation  in  the  deliberations  leading  up  to  the  split  of  the  churches  in 
Union  County  can  be  illustrated  by  the  resolution  of  the  South  Carolina  Conference,  a 
representative  boHy  of  which  the  Pleasant  Grove  Qrcuit  was  a  part. 

"Whereas,  we  hold  that  the  subject  of  slavery  in  these  United  States  is  not  one 
proper  for  the  actions  of  the  church,  but  is  exclusively  appropriate  to  the  civil  authorities 
—  Therefore,  Resolved,  that  the  Conference  will  not  intermeddle  with  it,  farther  than 
to  express  our  regret  that  it  has  ever  been  introduced,  in  any  form,  into  any  one  of  the 
jurisdiaions  of  the  Church." 

When  questioned  on  the  intent  of  the  resolution,  the  maker  explained  that  the 
intent  was  to  convey  the  sentiment  that  slavery  was  not  a  moral  e\il.  If  slavery  were  a 
moral  evil,  the  Church  would  be  bound  to  take  cognizance  of  it  —  our  affirmation  of  it  is 
that  it  is  not  a  matter  of  the  churches  but  exclusively  appropriate  for  the  civil 
government,  and  of  course,  not  sinful. 

Tlie  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  Quarterly  Conference  of  the  Pleasant  Grove  Circuit  of  1844  adopted  a 
resolution  confirming  the  actions  taken  at  the  General  Conference  separating  the 
church  North  from  the  church  South,  and  —  "...  That  while  we  deeply  deplore  the 
necessity  to  which  we  are  driven,  to  separate  from  the  Church  North,  yet  under  existing 
circumstances  we  believe  it  to  be  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  souls 
peaceably  to  separate,  as  we  feel  assured,  that  we  shall  never  be  able  to  reconcile  our 
brethren  of  the  North  to  the  institutions  of  the  South." 

Not  always  are  man's  best  intentions  in  line  with  the  perfect  will  of  God. 

THE  DEMON  RUM 

The  stories  of  Methodism's  stand  against  the  practice  of  slavery  and  against  the  use 
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of  alcohol  follow  parallel  paths. 

The  church  adopted  strong  statements  against  both  these  practices  early  in  its 
history.  In  both  cases,  there  was  a  falling  away  from  the  standards  first  adopted.  In  both 
cases,  there  was  a  slow  and  painful  recovery  of  these  original  positions. 

Wesley,  in  drawing  up  the  general  rules  of  the  Methodist  societies,  included  a  very 
emphatic  statement  against  "drunkenness,  buying  and  selling  spiritous  liquors  or 
drinking  them  except  in  case  of  extreme  necessity."  In  1783,  the  year  before  the  official 
formation  of  the  American  Ghurch,  the  Conference  took  the  following  stance.  The 
question  was  asked,  "Should  our  friends  be  permitted  to  make  spiritous  liquors,  sell  and 
drink  them  in  drams?" 

Answer:  By  no  means.  We  think  it  is  wrong  in  its  nature  and  consequences 
and  desire  all  our  preachers  to  teach  the  people  by  precept  and 
example. 

But  in  1786  this  statement  was  modified  by  the  removal  of  the  rule  forbidding 
"buying  and  selling"  and  Wesley's  word  forbidding  drinking  "except  in  cases  of  extreme 
necessity"  were  changed  to  "cases  of  necessity".  These  two  changes  were  significant  in 
that  they  took  the  ban  off  the  liquor  business  and  left  the  rule  against  drinking  meaning 
less.  It  was  fifty-eight  years  later  in  1848,  that  the  stronger  positions  were  returned  to 
the  Discipline. 

From  this  date  forward,  the  testimony  of  Methodism  has  been  unwavering.  The 
Church  has  been  in  the  forefront  of  the  fight,  furnishing  both  resources  and  leadership. 
During  the  late  eighteen  hundreds  the  fight  was  carried  to  the  saloons  and  to  those  who 
did  business  with  them.  Organizations  such  as  Anti-Saloon  Leaders  and  the  Womens 
Christian  Temperance  Union,  groups  which  were  made  up  of  women  from  across 
denominational  lines,  lined  up  on  a  common  front  against  a  formidable  foe. 

Amidst  these  trying  years,  the  subjea  was  very  emotional,  and  in  response,  many 
passions  were  inflamed  as  evidenced  in  the  following  articles  and  poems  drawn  from 
"The  Southern  Christian  Advocate"  dealing  with  the  manner  in  which  the  issue  affected 
the  people  of  that  day. 

The  first  item  was  drawn  from  a  part  of  an  essay  on  "Intemperance"  printed  in  the 
Advocate  in  1838. 


EXTRACTS  FROM 
ESSAY  ON  TEMPERANCE 

S.  C.  Christian  Advocate  —  1838 

".  .  .  but  the  enemy,  however  wide  his  range  and  inhuman  his  mode,  becomes  yet 
more  formidable  by  his  artifice.  Does  the  extent  of  his  success  awaken  surprise? 

The  conquered,  with  few  exceptions,  were  taken  in  by  wise  strategy.  Many  and 
insidious  are  the  arts  by  which  he  triumphs.  Sometimes  he  spreads  his  coils  along  the 
walks  of  pleasure  —  at  other  times  among  the  marts  of  business.  With  siren  voice  he 
charms  the  reluctant  captive  within  his  grasp,  or  like  the  concealed  monster  of  the  Nile, 
seizes  his  unsuspecting  viaim. 
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The  Norwegian  vortex  furnishes  a  fit  comparison.  The  current  which  forms  the 
outer  circle  is  scarcely  discernable.  As  the  circle  gradually  approaches  the  center,  the 
force  of  the  current  increases.  Persons  sailing  on  the  border  of  the  eddy,  may  by  a  slight 
effort,  escape,  but  if  apprehending  no  danger,  they  suffer  themselves  to  be  drawn 
forward,  their  motion  and  their  perils  increase  every  instant  and  soon  they  are  plunged 
with  relentless  force  into  the  roaring  whirlpool. 

Just  so  in  respea  to  intemperance.  At  the  commencement  of  real  danger  the 
escape  is  easy,  but  the  victim  feels  safe.  He  does  not  believe  himself  in  the  outer  circle  of 
the  vortex,  his  motion  is  so  gradual. 

Others  he  sees  in  advance  of  him;  some  whirling  very  swiftly  near  the  fatal  center 
for  whom  his  joints  tremble  and  as  they  sink  from  his  eye  into  the  bottomless  gulf,  his 
flesh  quivers  on  his  bones. 

Still  for  himself,  he  feels  no  apprehension.  Every  day  augments  the  difficulty  of 
escape  but  the  increase  of  motion  and  danger  is  too  slight  to  excite  alarm.  In  this  manner 
he  is  drawn  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  abyss  yet  at  every  stage  he  cries  peace  and  safety  and 
rejects  the  admonitions  of  friends  till  at  no  distant  period  he  adds  another  to  the  long  list 
of  self  destroyers." 


POEM 

The  following  poem  bespeaks  of  the  horrors  of  one  in  alcohol's  grip.  It  also  is 
drawn  from  the  Southern  Christian  Advocate  around  1840. 

The  drunkards  woe,  a  painful  thought 

With  images  of  horror  fraught 

The  story  none  can  tell 

E'en  fancy's  darkest  sketch  would  be. 

Compared  with  this  reality, 

As  earth  to  lowest  hell. 

The  pangs  of  death  —  the  heavy  moan. 
The  shivering  sigh,  the  weary  groan, 
That  mark  the  deathbed  scene, 
Faintly  the  drunkards  woes  portray, 
When  mad  he  dies  from  day  to  day. 
With  naught  of  rest  between. 

He  sees  ten  thousand  friends  advance. 

With  javelin  and  ponderous  lance, 

And  calls  for  help  in  vain, 

The  phantoms  deal  the  deadly  blow. 

He  faints,  o'ercome  —  but  who  can  know 

His  deradful  mental  pain! 
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Unbridled  passions  now  control 
With  iron  sway  his  mined  soul, 
And  burn  with  quenchless  flame, 
His  dreams  in  ghostly  terrors  dressed, 
Despoil  his  nights  of  needful  rest 
And  sinks  his  feeble  frame. 

Boiling  through  all  his  veins,  a  flood 
Of  wasting  all  consuming  blood, 
Swells  on  a  burning  tide. 
Till  seized  by  death's  relentless  hand 
He  lingers,  raves  —  but  death's  demand 
No  mortal  hopes  abide. 

Increases  now  the  awful  strife. 
As  fainter  glows  the  lamp  of  life, 
With  every  fleeting  breath, 
Till  swooned  away,  he  dying  cries, 
"A  darker  scene  before  me  lies " 
And  curses  God  in  death. 

Wrecked  on  the  fatal  shoals  of  life, 

Not  hidden,  but  with  dangers  rife. 

An  awful,  awful  fate! 

He's  gone  —  a  righteous  doom  to  share, 

But  mercy  lifts  no  banner  there. 

And  there  she  cries,  "Too  late". 

The  nineteenth  century,  in  Methodism,  was  a  century  marked  by  a  searching  for 
the  foundations  upon  which  to  build  a  living  testimony  and  the  consequent  discovery, 
through  perhaps  a  slow  process,  of  God's  will  for  itself. 

There  are  several  characteristic  involvements  of  this  century  which  have  set  once 
and  for  all  the  direaion  of  the  Methodist  Qiurch.  Among  these  are  the  revivals,  camp 
meeting,  slavery  issue,  Sunday  School,  evangelistic  appeal,  growth  and  outreach,  the 
bringing  of  women  into  their  rightful  place  in  the  church  and  the  fight  against  alcohol. 

Even  though  the  experiment  of  prohibition  did  not  work  in  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  administered,  our  great  church  firmly  held  on  to  its  teachings  regarding  the  use  of 
alcohol  in  any  form  even  to  this  day  (1985). 

The  social  principles  of  our  church  today  state  the  following:  "We  affirm  our  long 
standing  conviaion  and  recommendation  that  abstention  from  the  use  of  alcoholic 
beverages  is  a  faithful  witness  to  God's  liberating  and  redeeming  love." 

"This  witness  is  especially  relevant  in  a  pluralistic  society  where  drinking  is  so 
uncritically  accepted  and  praaiced;  where  excessive,  harmful,  and  dangerous  drinking 
patterns  are  so  common;  where  destructive  reasons  for  drinking  are  so  glamorized  that 
youthful  immaturity  can  be  exploited  for  personal  gain;  where  alcohol  contributes  to  a 
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great  portion  of  fatal  traffic  and  industrial  accidents;  where  millions  of  individuals  and 
their  families  suffer  from  alcoholism  and  countless  others  from  various  drinking 
problems  and  where  alcohol  is  a  factor  in  many  other  social  problems  such  as  crime, 
poverty  and  family  disorder." 

"This,  the  recommendation  of  abstinence  to  members  of  the  Methodist  Qiurch  is 
based  on  a  critical  appraisal  of  the  personal  and  social -cultural  factors  in  and 
surrounding  alcohol  use,  the  detrimental  effects  of  irresponsible  drinking  on  the 
individual  and  society  and  a  concrete  judgment  on  what  love  demands.  The  church 
recognizes  the  freedom  of  Qiristians  to  make  responsible  decisions  and  calls  on  each 
member  to  consider  seriously  and  prayerfully  the  witness  of  abstinence  as  a  part  of  his 
or  her  equipment  for  Qiristian  mission  in  the  world.  The  understanding  of  the  social 
forces  that  influence  people  to  drink  or  to  abstain  must  be  encouraged.  Qiristian  love  in 
human  relationships  is  primary,  thereby  abstinence,  an  instrument  of  love  and  always 
subjea  to  the  requirements  of  love  .  .  ." 

This  fight  against  alcohol,  not  only  brought  the  issue  itself  to  the  forefront  and 
established  our  modern  Methodist  stand  on  alcohol,  but,  in  turn,  it  helped  thrust  the 
conscience  of  Methodism  into  the  broader  aspect  of  the  Christian's  involvement  in  all 
other  matters  that  affect  our  lives  together  here  on  earth. 

As  Wesley  stated,  "I  know  no  gospel  other  than  a  social  gospel."  The  Methodists 
drew  up  the  battle  lines  and  entered  the  fray  in  an  effort  to  bring  the  principles  of  Jesus 
to  bear  on  all  institutions  of  society.  The  struggle  to  bring  about  this  objective  extends 
into  every  aspect  of  civilization. 

THE  ROLE  OF  WOMEN 

"What  women  these  Qiristians  have!"  These  words,  spoken  by  a  pagan  in  the  days 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  charaaerize  the  every  essence  of  the  role  of  women  within  the 
Methodist  movement. 

Without  Suzannah  Wesley's  tireless  dedication  to  the  rigid  discipline  of  her  children 
and  her  constant  devotion  to  teaching  them  the  spiritual  truths,  who  knows  how  or 
where  her  sons,  John  and  Qiarles,  would  have  spent  their  lives. 

It  was  at  the  persistent  insistence  of  Barbara  Heck  that  Phillip  Embury  began  to 
preach  in  New  York.  Together,  they  organized  the  first  Methodist  Society  in  America. 

Her  family  made  several  moves  before  finally  settling  down  in  Canada  and  it  is  a 
tribute  to  her  charaaer  that,  at  every  point  she  lived  along  the  way,  she  established 
another  society. 

When  an  annual  conference,  in  1860,  refused  to  commission  a  young  man,  William 
Booth,  who  established  a  remarkable  reputation  as  an  evangelist,  he  walked  out  of  that 
conference  and  out  of  the  service  to  the  Methodist  Church. 

As  a  result  of  that  decision,  the  Salvation  Army  was  born.  The  inflexibility  of  that 
group,  lost  for  all  time,  one  of  the  greatest  evangelists  God  has  ever  raised  up.  Along  with 
Booth,  on  that  fateful  day,  walked  his  devoted  wife  Catherine,  one  of  Christendom's  most 
remarkable  women. 

Frances  Willard,  a  school  teacher  in  the  late  eighteen-hundreds,  h>ecame  one  more  in 
the  line  of  great  Methodist  Women.  She  was  one  of  the  foremost  leaders  in  the  Womens 
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Temperance  Unions  fight  against  the  evils  of  the  liquor  traffic  and  was  instrumental  in 
raising  the  consciousness  of  America  to  attack  this  evil  A  woman  of  courage  and 
conviction,  she  believed  in  the  verse  in  Proverbs,  ".  .  .  the  wicked  flee  when  no  man 
pursueth. . ."  and  added  her  own  belief  ". . .  but  they  make  better  time  when  someone  is 
after  them  .  .  ." 

The  role  of  our  great  Methodist  women  can  never  be  fully  told  by  relating  the 
accomplishments  of  a  few  outstanding  examples.  The  untold  millions  who  have,  in  the 
past,  toiled  as  diligently  in  more  everyday  tasks  of  nurturing  the  Qiristian  home  and 
helping  in  the  maturing  of  the  church,  give  to  our  present  generation,  a  heritage 
unmatched  in  the  annuals  of  mankind. 

The  contributions  of  the  women  to  this  great  church  give  authority  to  a  paraphrase 
of  that  pagan's  statement.  It  would  read  like  this  .  .  .  "What  great  women  these 
'Methodists'  have." 


"TWO  A  DAY" 

As  long  as  the  zeal  for  "spreading  scriptural  holiness  throughout  the  land"  was  the 
singular  most  important  aspect  of  the  church  and  as  long  as  the  leaders  were  literally 
infeaed  with  evangelistic  fervor,  the  Methodist  Church  maintained  a  growth  rate 
which  was  unequaled  by  any  Qiristian  movement. 

One  of  the  largest  and  longest  lasting  movements  of  masses  of  people  took  place 
here  in  America,  from  the  seventeen  nineties  through  the  eighteen  sixties,  as  the  West 
was  opened  up  and  the  great  parade  ensued. 

Into  the  very  midst  of  this  moving  civilization  came  the  Methodist  preacher,  riding 
in  the  front  column,  seeking  new  churches  and  new  converts.  These  very  desires  of  the 
early  preachers,  always  seeking  to  reach  the  unreached,  created  the  situation,  as  it  exists 
today,  where  the  Methodist  Church  is  located  in  more  widespread  distribution  than  any 
other  denomination. 

This  feat  was  accomplished  in  spite  of  the  hardships  and  the  disruption  and  split  in 
the  church  regarding  slavery.  It  was  also  in  the  face  of  people  like  Robert  IngersoU,  the 
great  orator,  whose  verbal  attack  on  Christianity  almost,  at  times,  caused  panic  among 
the  churches.  Mr.  IngersoU  had  declared,  "The  churches  are  dying  out  all  over  the  earth; 
they  are  struck  with  death." 

In  direct  reply  to  this  statement.  Dr.  Charles  McCabe  responded  with  a  telegram  to 
IngersoU,  which  very  soon  was  put  to  music  and  became  representative  to  the  thrust  of 
the  church  in  those  days. 

"Extend,"  along  the  line  is  heard, 

"Thy  waUs  of  Zion  fair!" 

And  Methodism  heard  the  word 

And  answers  everywhere. 

A  new  church  greets  the  morning's  flame. 

Another,  by  evening's  ray. 

"All  Hail  the  Power  of  Jesus'  Name" 

We're  building  two  a  day! 
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What  a  contrast  is  seen  when  viewed  in  the  eyes  of  the  late  twentieth  century. 
Gone  is  that  all  consuming  desire  for  the  souls  of  men  and  thereby  the  power  of  the 
movement. 


THE  DISTINGUISHING  CHARACTERISTICS 
OF  A  METHODIST 

The  editor  of  Good  News  magazine,  brought  into  modern  language  Wesley's  "The 
Qiaracter  of  a  'Methodist'  "  and  prefaced  it  with  this  statement. 

'Tew  Methodists  today  are  aware  that  Methodism's  founder  wrote  a  profound 
definition  of  the  Methodist  character.  We  have  preserved  the  ideas  of  Wesley  but  have 
tried  to  express  them  in  20th  century  language." 

The  Character  of  A  Methodist 

The  distinguishing  marks  of  a  Methodist  are  not  his  opinions  of  any  sort ...  his 
accepting  this  or  that  scheme  of  religion ...  his  embracing  any  particular  set  of  notions . . 
.  or  mouthing  the  judgments  of  one  man  or  another.  All  these  are  quite  wide  of  the 
point. 

Therefore,  whoever  imagines  that  a  Methodist  is  a  man  of  such  and  such  opinion  is 
sadly  ignorant.  We  do  believe  that  "all  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God"  This 
distinguishes  us  from  all  non-Qiristians.  We  believe  that  the  written  Word  of  God  is 
the  only  and  sufficient  rule  both  of  Christian  faith  and  practice  in  our  lives.  And  this 
distinguishes  us  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

We  believe  that  Christ  is  the  eternal,  supreme  God.  Tliis  distinguishes  us  from 
those  who  consider  Jesus  Christ  to  be  less  than  divine. 

But  as  to  all  opinions  which  do  not  strike  at  the  root  of  Christianity,  we  think  and 
let  think.  This  means  that  whether  or  not  these  secondary  opinions  are  right  or  wrong, 
they  are  NOT  the  distinguishing  marks  of  a  Methodist. 

Neither  are  words  or  phrases  of  any  sort.  For  our  religion  does  not  depend  on  any 
peculiar  way  of  speaking.  We  do  not  rely  upon  any  quaint  or  uncommon  expressions. 
The  most  obvious,  easy  words  which  convey  the  truth  most  effeaively  —  these  we 
Methodists  prefer,  in  daily  speech  and  when  we  speak  about  the  things  of  God.  We 
never  depart  from  the  most  common,  ordinary  way  of  speaking  —  unless  it  be  to 
express  Scriptural  truths  in  the  words  of  Scripture.  And  we  don't  suppose  any  Christian 
will  condemn  us  for  this! 

We  don't  put  on  airs  by  repeating  certain  Scriptural  expressions  —  unless  these  are 
used  by  the  inspired  writers  themselves. 

Our  religion  does  not  consist  of  doing  only  those  things  which  God  has  not 
forbidden.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  our  clothes  or  the  way  we  walk;  whether  our  heads  are 
covered;  or  in  abstaining  from  marriage  or  from  food  and  drink.  (All  these  things  can  be 
good  if  they  are  received  gratefully  and  used  reverently  as  blessings  given  to  us  by  God.) 
Nobody  who  knows  the  truth  will  try  to  identify  a  Methodist  by  any  of  these  outward 
appearances. 
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Nor  is  a  Methodist  identified  because  he  bases  his  religion  on  any  particular  part  of 
God's  truth.  By  "salvation,"  the  Methodist  means  holiness  of  heart  and  life.  This  springs 
from  true  faith,  and  nothing  else.  Can  even  a  nominal  Qiristian  deny  this? 

This  concept  of  faith  does  not  mean  we  are  declaring  God's  Law  to  be  void  through 
faith.  God  forbid  such  a  perverted  conclusion!  Instead,  we  Methodists  believe  that  faith 
is  the  means  by  which  God's  Law  is  established. 

There  are  too  many  people  who  make  religion  out  of  1)  doing  no  harm,  or  2)  doing 
good.  (And  often  these  two  together.)  God  knows,  we  Methodists  do  not  fall  into  this 
mistaken  way  of  defining  our  Qiristianity!  Experience  proves  that  many  people 
struggle  vainly  for  a  long,  long  time  with  this  false  idea  of  religion  consisting  of  good 
works  (or  no  bad  works)!  In  the  end,  these  deluded  people  have  no  religion  at  all;  they 
are  no  better  off  than  when  they  started! 

Then  What  Is  the  Distinguishing  Mark  of  A  Methodist? 

Who  Is  A  Methodist? 

A  Methodist  is  a  person  who  has  the  love  of  God  in  his  heart.  This  is  a  gift  of  God's 
Holy  Spirit.  And  the  same  Spirit  causes  a  Methodist  to  love  the  Lord  his  God  with  all  his 
heart,  (Duet.  6;5),  with  all  his  s6ul,  with  all  his  mind,  with  all  his  strength.  (Matt.  22:37) 

God  is  the  joy  of  a  Methodist's  heart;  the  desire  of  his  soul,  which  cries  out 
constantly,  "Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  You,  Lord?"  There  is  nothing  on  earth  that  I 
desire  but  You,  my  God  and  my  ALL!  You  are  the  strength  of  my  life.  You,  Lord,  are  all 
that  I  need." 

Naturally,  the  Methodist  is  happy  in  God.  Yes,  he  is  always  happy  because  the 
Methodist  has  within  him  that  "well  of  water"  which  Qirist  promised.  It  floods  up  to 
overflowing,  bringing  glorious  assurance  of  the  life  that  never  ends.  Therefore,  the 
Methodist  is  a  person  in  whom  God's  peace  and  joy  are  constantly  evident. 

The  Methodist  does  not  fear  God's  wrath  for  himself.  Perfect  love  has  banished 
fear  of  God's  punishment  from  the  Methodist's  heart.  For  this  reason,  he  is  able  to 
rejoice  evermore.  He  does  not  rejoice  in  himself  or  in  his  achievements.  Instead  the 
Methodist  rejoices  in  God,  who  is  his  Lord  and  his  Savior. 

The  Methodist  acknowledges  God  as  his  Father.  Why?  Because  the  Methodist  has 
received  from  Jesus  Qirist  the  power  to  become  a  glad  and  grateful  son  of  the  Father. 

The  Methodist  is  one  who  realizes  that  he  belongs  to  God  instead  of  Satan.  This  is 
redemption.  It  is  possible  only  because  Jesus  gave  His  life  on  the  cross.  He  shed  His 
blood  to  make  atonement  for  the  sins  of  all  who  believe  in  Him.  The  Methodist  trusts  in 
Christ  alone  for  his  salvation.  The  Methodist  knows  that  the  blood  of  Jesus  has  cleansed 
him  from  all  sin.  Through  Christ  and  Christ  alone  the  Methodist  has  received 
forgiveness  for  sins. 

The  Methodist  never  forgets  this.  And  the  Methodist  shudders  as  he  considers  the 
eternal  punishment  from  which  he  has  been  delivered  by  Jesus  Christ.  The  Methodist 
gives  thanks  that  God  loved  him  enough  to  spare  him  —  to  blot  out  his  transgressions 
and  iniquities  ...  to  atone  for  them  with  the  shed  blood  and  broken  body  of  His  beloved 
Son. 

Having  personally  experienced  deliverance  from  God's  wrath,  the  Methodist 
cannot  help  rejoicing.  He  rejoices  every  time  he  thinks  of  his  narrow  escape  from 
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eternal  destruaion.  He  rejoices  that  by  God's  kindness  he,  a  sinner,  has  been  placed  in  a 
new  and  right  relationship  with  his  Creator.  This  miracle  has  been  accomplished 
through  Jesus  Qirist,  the  Methodist's  beloved  Savior. 

Whoever  thus  believes  experiences  the  assurance  of  God's  love  and  forgiveness. 
This  clear  and  certain  inner  recognition  is  witness  that  the  Methodist  is  a  sonof  God  by 
faith.  This  truth  is  made  known  to  the  Methodist  as  God  sends  His  own  Spirit  to  bear 
witness  deep  within  the  mind  and  soul  of  the  Methodist,  enabling  him  to  cry  out 
"Father,  My  Father!"  This  is  the  inner  witness  of  God's  Holy  Spirit,  testifying  to  the 
Methodist  of  his  adoption  into  God's  own  family. 

The  Methodist  rejoices  because  he  looks  forward  confidently  to  seeing  the  glory  of 
Christ  fully  revealed  one  day.  This  expectation  is  a  source  of  great  joy,  and  the  Methodist 
exalts,  "Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ!  According  to  the 
Father's  abundant  mercy  He  has  caused  me  to  be  re-born  so  I  can  enjoy  this  eternal  hope 
which  never  fades  or  tarnishes.  This  is  an  inheritance  of  faith.  It  cannot  be  stolen,  lost, 
or  destroyed  in  any  way.  It  is  a  pure  and  permanent  hope.  God  has  reserved  its 
fulfillment  in  eternity  for  me!" 

Having  this  great  hope,  the  Methodist  gives  thanks  to  God  at  all  times,  and  in  all 
circumstances.  For  the  Methodist  knows  that  God  expeas  His  children  to  be  always 
grateful. 

The  Methodist  receives  every  happening  cheerfully,  declaring  "Good  is  the  will  of 
the  Lord."  Whether  the  Lord  gives  or  takes  away,  the;  Methodist  blesses  the  name  of  the 
Lord. 

Another  characteristic  of  the  Methodist;  he  has  learned  to  be  content,  whether  he 
has  much  or  little.  When  humiliation  comes,  the  Methodist  accepts  this  gladly  as  the 
Father's  will.  When  prosperity  and  good  fortune  come,  the  Methodist  likewise  gives 
God  the  credit.  The  Methodist  accepts  all  circumstances  gladly,  knowing  that  these  are 
God's  doing,  intended  for  his  ultimate  good. 

Whether  he  is  in  leisure  or  suffering  pain . . .  whether  he  is  sick  or  in  good  health . . . 
whether  he  lives  or  dies,  the  Methodist  gives  thanks  to  God  from  the  very  depths  of  his 
heart.  For  the  Methodist  trusts  that  God's  ways  are  always  good . . .  that  every  wonderful 
and  perfea  gift  comes  to  us  from  God,  into  whose  providential  hand  the  Methodist  has 
committed  his  soul  and  body. 

The  Methodist  knows  no  paralyzing  frustration  and  anxiety!  For  the  Methodist 
has  thankfully  cast  his  every  care  upon  God,  never  failing  to  let  God  know  all  about  his 
needs  and  problems. 

The  Methodist  never  stops  praying.  It  is  second  nature  for  him  to  pray  and  not  to 
be  discouraged.  This  does  NOT  mean  that  the  Methodist  is  always  praying  in  a  church 
building!  (Though  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  Methodist  misses  no  opportunity  for 
public  worship.)  The  Methodist  is  often  on  his  knees  in  humility  before  God,  but  he 
does  not  spend  all  his  time  in  contemplation. 

Nor  does  the  Methodist  try  to  beat  God's  ears  with  many  words.  For  the  Holy 
Spirit  speaks  to  God  on  behalf  of  the  Methodist,  expressing  his  innermost  hopes  and 
longings  which  human  words  cannot  articulate.  This  alone  is  true  prayer;  the  language 
of  the  heart  which  overflows  with  joy,  sometimes  is  best  expressed  in  holy  silence 
before  God. 
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The  Methodist's  whole  self  is  tuned  co  God's  will  —  at  all  times,  and  in  all 
circumstances.  Nothing  can  sever  the  bond  that  unites  the  Methodist  and  his  God  This 
constant  sense  of  closeness  and  communion  cannot  be  broken  by  business,  leisure  or 
conversation.  This  closeness  to  God  is  the  true  sign  of  the  Methodist's  love  for  his 
Creator  and  Redeemer.  Therefore,  the  Methodist  walks  with  God,  being  constantly 
aware  of  Him  who  is  invisible  and  immortal. 

Inscribed  indelibly  on  the  Methodist's  heart  is  the  truth  that  "he  who  loves  God 
loves  his  brother  also."  This  means  that  the  Methodist  cares  about  his  neighbor  as  much 
as  the  Methodist  cares  about  himself! 

His  heart  is  full  of  love  —  for  everyone.  This  love  does  not  stop  with  the 
Methodist's  personal  acquaintances;  it  encircles  all  mankind.  Even  those  who  hate  the 
Methodist  receive  love  in  return.  For  like  Jesus,  the  Methodist  loves  his  enemies.  And 
the  Methodist  loves  even  God's  enemies,  the  evil  and  the  unthankful.  If  the  Methodist 
cannot  possibly  do  good  to  his  enemies,  still  the  Methodist  prays  for  those  who  trouble 
and  insult  him.  This  is  what  it  means  to  be  "pure  in  heart". 

The  Methodist  can  experience  this  purity  because  God  has  cleansed  the 
Methodist's  heart,  washing  away  all  urge  for  revenge  ...  all  envy  ...  all  wrath  ...  all 
desire  for  harming  another  person  Every  unkind  inclination  is  gone  . . .  every  evil  lust 
and  desire  too.  Pride  has  been  purged  out  of  the  Methodist  mind  and  heart.  Gone  also  is 
haughtiness  which  always  causes  friaion  between  people. 

In  place  of  these  "human"  weaknesses,  the  Methodist  has  taken  the  charaaer  of 
Christ.  This  is  evident  in  a  true  Methodist's  meekness  .  .  .  patience  in  the  face  of 
frustration  . . .  absence  of  pride . . .  honest  estimate  of  his  own  strengths  and  weaknesses. 

If  anybody  causes  him  trouble,  embarrassment  or  discomfort,  the  Methodist  can 
forgive.  Because  God,  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  has  forgiven  all  Methodists  for  their  sins. 
All  of  this  means  that  a  Methodist  never  has  reason  to  quarrel  and  fight  with  anybody, 
regardless  of  how  great  the  provocation.  And  why  should  the  Methodist  fight?  Nobody 
can  take  from  him  what  he  considers  most  important:  God  and  the  things  of  God.  The 
Methodist  is  immune  to  conflict  because  he  has  crucified  his  "old  self"  which  used  to  be 
directed  by  the  desires  and  the  standards  of  the  lower  nature. 

There  is  one  great  desire  which  motivates  the  Methodist:  to  do  not  his  own  will, 
but  God's.  The  Methodist's  single  intention  is  to  please  God.  This  absorption  with  God 
fills  the  Methodist's  life  with  radiance,  joy,  and  peace  at  all  times.  Because  the  Methodist 
is  focused  on  God  to  the  exclusion  of  all  else,  the  light  which  is  God  fills  the  Methodist's 
whole  being.  Thus  he  is  a  child  of  Light. 

So  God  reigns  alone  and  supreme  within  the  Methodist.  No  motion  of  the 
Methodist's  mind  or  conscience  is  out  of  tune  with  God's  gracious,  sovereign  will.  A 
Methodist's  every  thought  and  aaion  points  to  the  Lord. 

Anybody  can  identify  a  tree  by  its  fruits.  So  also  the  Methodist  is  known  because  his 
life  bears  the  fruit  for  God;  keeping  all  of  the  commandments  from  the  greatest  to  the 
very  least.  The  Methodist  conscience  is  clear  before  God.  Whatever  God  forbids;  that 
the  Methodist  avoids.  Whatever  God  has  commanded,  the  Methodist  does,  whether  this 
involves  joy  or  grief,  ease  or  great  difficulty,  gain  or  loss.  Because  the  Methodist  has  been 
set  at  liberty  by  God's  Spirit,  he  finds  his  deepest  satisfaction  in  doing  God's  will,  on 
earth  even  as  it  is  in  heaven. 
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The  Methodist  keeps  ALL  God's  commandments  —  not  halfheartedly,  but  with 
enthusiasm  and  gladness.  The  Methodist's  obedience  to  God  is  in  direct  proportion  to 
his  love  for  God.  And  this  "perfea  love"  is  the  source  of  the  Methodist's  desire  to  obey 
God's  Law  100  per  cent. 

All  this  means  that  the  Methodist  is  continually  offering  his  whole  self  to  God  . . , 
holding  back  nothing,  but  giving  all  to  increase  the  glory  of  God  in  the  world. 

The  Methodist  knows  that  every  single  abUity  has  come  from  God.  So  the 
Methodist  gladly  dedicates  these  talents  to  the  Lord.  The  Methodist  withholds  nothing 
from  God  . . .  nothing.  Before  he  became  a  Qiristian,  the  Methodist  allowed  evil  to  take 
control  of  his  body  and  his  mind.  Now,  having  died  to  the  authority  of  sin,  and  having 
risen  with  Qirist  to  a  new  and  holy  life,  the  Methodist  has  given  himself  over  to  God's 
control. 

Not  only  does  the  Methodist  AIM  at  complete  dedication  to  God,  he  achieves  this! 
His  business,  his  recreation,  his  social  life  all  serve  this  great  purpose:  "Whatever  you 
do,  in  word  or  in  deed,  do  it  all  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  giving  thanks  to  God  the 
Father  through  Him." 

The  customs  of  this  world  don't  prevent  the  Methodist  from  full  dedication  to 
God.  He  runs  the  race  of  daily  life,  knowing  that  God  has  ordained  this  as  his  calling. 
The  Methodist  knows  that  wickedness  is  wrong  in  the  sight  of  God,  even  though  society 
may  consider  it  perfealy  acceptable.  The  Methodist  never  forgets  that  someday, 
everybody  will  have  to  account  to  God  for  every  thought  and  every  aaion. 

Therefore,  the  Methodist  cannot  follow  the  crowd,  when  the  crowd  chooses  to  do 
evil.  He  cannot  devote  himself  to  selfish  indulgence.  The  Methodist  can  no  more  be 
preoccupied  with  making  money  than  he  could  swallow  red  hot  embers!  Nor  can  the 
Methodist  waste  money  on  fancy  clothes,  or  jewelry,  which  flatter  the  senses,  but  do  not 
glorify  God  at  all. 

Another  mark  of  a  Methodist:  He  will  not  take  part  in  any  amusement  which  has 
the  least  possibility  of  causing  harm  to  others.  He  cannot  speak  evil  of  his  neighbor  any 
more  than  the  Methodist  can  lie  for  God  or  any  man.  Love  keeps  guard  over  the 
Methodist's  lips,  so  he  cannot  speak  evil  of  anybody.  Nor  is  God's  precious  gift  of  speech 
wasted  with  useless,  inane  chatter  which  does  not  help  people  in  some  construaive  way. 

Whatever  things  are  pure  and  noble,  on  these  the  Methodist  fixes  attention.  Also 
on  things  that  are  lovely,  just,  and  of  good  reputation.  Thus,  all  that  the  Methodist  says 
or  does  somehow  furthers  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 

As  time  permits,  the  Methodist  does  good  to  all,  his  neighbors  and  strangers,  his 
friends  and  enemies.  This  includes  every  kind  of  good.  Naturally,  the  Methodist 
provides  food  for  the  hungry,  clothing  to  the  naked.  He  visits  people  who  are  sick  and  in 
prison.  But  even  more  important  than  this,  the  Methodist  labors  to  do  good  to  the  souls 
of  men.  According  to  the  ability  which  God  has  given  him,  the  Methodist  labors  to 
awaken  those  who  have  never  known  God,  and  therefore  sleep  the  slumber  of  eternal 
death.  And  when  men  are  awakened  to  God,  the  Methodist  helps  them  realize  that  the 
atoning  blood  of  Jesus  has  power  to  cleanse  away  their  sins.  The  Greatest  good  work  a 
Methodist  can  do  is  to  help  somebody  get  into  a  right  relationship  with  God.  For  this  is 
the  only  way  a  man  can  have  peace  with  God. 

When  the  Methodist  meets  somebody  who  has  not  yet  found  peace  with  God,  the 
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Methodist  stirs  them  up  in  the  hope  that  he  may  be  set  free  to  do  the  good  works  which 
God  intends  for  every  person  to  do. 

The  Methodist  is  willing  to  spend  his  time  and  energies  in  doing  this  important 
work  for  God.  His  time  and  his  talents  are  given  as  a  living  sacrifice  to  God  in  order  that 
people  round  about  him  may  grow  into  the  fullness  of  Qirist. 

These  are  the  principles  and  praaices  of  Methodistm.  These  are  the  marks  of  a 
true  Methodist,  By  these  things  alone  does  the  Methodist  wish  to  be  distinguished  from 
other  men. 

Somebody  may  say,  "Why  these  are  only  the  common,  basic  principles  of 
Christianity!"  This  is  what  Methodism  is,  nothing  more  or  less.  We  Methodists  refuse 
to  be  distinguished  from  other  men,  by  any  other  than  the  common  principles  of 
Christianity  —  the  plain,  old  Christianity  that  I  teach,  renouncing  and  detesting  all 
other  marks  of  distinaion.  Any  person  who  fits  this  pattern  is  a  Christian  no  matter 
what  you  call  him!  It  is  not  a  matter  of  denominational  label,  but  of  being  inwardly  and 
outwardly  conformed  to  the  will  of  God,  as  this  is  revealed  in  the  Bible. 

The  Christian  thinks,  speaks,  and  lives  according  to  the  pattern  set  by  Jesus.  And 
his  soul  is  renewed  in  righteousness  and  holiness,  after  God's  own  image. 

By  these  marks  we  Methodists  labor  to  distinguish  ourselves  from  the  unbelieving 
world;  from  all  whose  minds  and  lives  are  not  ruled  according  to  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 
But  we  Methodists  do  not  wish  to  be  distinguished  at  all  from  real  Christians  of  any 
denomination.  Like  them,  we  are  seeking  that  perfeaion  of  Christ  which  we  have  not 
yet  attained.  As  Jesus  said  —  whoever  does  the  will  of  the  Heavenly  Father  is  our 
brother,  sister,  and  mother. 

And  so  I  beg  you,  let  all  true  Christians  remain  united;  let  us  not  be  divided  among 
ourselves.  Is  your  heart  right  as  my  heart  is  with  yours?  I  ask  no  further  question;  give 
me  your  hand.  For  the  sake  of  mere  opinions  or  terms,  let  us  not  destroy  the  work  of 
God. 

Ek)  you  love  God?  This  is  enough.  I  give  you  the  right  hand  of  fellowship. 

If  there  is  any  consolation  in  Christ . . .  any  comfort  in  love . . .  any  fellowship  in  the 
Spirit . . .  any  affection  and  sympathy,  then  let  us  walk  in  lowliness  and  meekness  with 
long-suffering,  kindly  sparing  one  another  in  love,  trying  always  to  keep  the  unity  of  the 
spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.  For  we  remember,  always,  that  there  is  one  body,  and  one 
Spirit,  one  hope  to  our  calling;  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  one  God  and  Father  of 
us  all.  He  is  above  all  things,  through  all  things,  and  in  you  as  well.' 

As  much  of  this  book's  emphasis,  aside  from  the  individual  churches'  histories,  has 
been  on  the  story  of  the  inception  of  the  Methodist  movement  and  on  the  ideas  and 
events  of  the  early  American  church  through  the  nineteenth  century,  we  leave  much  of 
the  proclamation  of  our  churches'  ministry  of  the  twentieth  century  to  someone  else  to 
bring  together  for  us. 

Wesley's  gospel  was,  and  still  is,  a  gospel  of  the  people,  a  gospel  which  will  have 
sustaining  power  as  long  as  it  lives  vibrantly  in  the  souls  of  a  people. 

We  pay  tribute  to  those  who  gave  us  so  great  a  heritage  and  we  challenge  ourselves 
today  to  aspire  to  carry  on  in  the  spirit  of  those  who  carried  their  banner  high. 

With  faces  set  towards  the  future  and  confidence  in  their  step,  these  people  called 
Methodist  thrust  the  gospel  into  the  twentieth  century. 
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Just  as  Wesley,  long  before,  had  taken  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  out  of  the  cold, 
dead  sanctuaries  and  wrote  it  on  the  hearts  of  the  people,  so  did  these  brave  pioneers 
write  it  on  the  heart  of  a  new  land  and  thereby  secured  this  great  nation  for  God 

As  we  of  the  twentieth  century  have  taken  up  the  mande,  we  must  constantly 
guard  against  the  one  thing  Wesley  feared,  that  the  fire  might  die  down  on  Methodist 
altars,  the  glow  become  dim,  and  the  determination  to  win  the  world  for  Qirist  slacken. 
He  expresses  these  fears  when  he  wrote,  "I  am  not  afraid  that  the  people  called 
Methodist  shall  ever  cease  to  exist.  But  I  am  afraid  that  they  should  exist  only  as  a  dead 
sea,  having  the  form  of  religion  without  the  power." 

This  must  not  happen  in  our  day  and,  by  God's  grace,  shall  not  happen.  The  great 
hour  must  be  moulded  by  great  men  and  women  who  bring  the  heritage  of  the  past  as  a 
power  for  living  viaories  for  Qirist  in  the  present. 

To  capsule  the  challenge  for  the  future,  take  note  of  an  adaptation  of  a  letter, 
written  over  two  hundred  years  ago  and  secure  it  in  your  heart. 

"I  let  you  loose,  dear  Methodist,  on  the  great  continent  of  America.  Publish  your 
message  in  the  open  face  of  the  sun  and  do  all  the  good  you  can, 

I  am,  dear  Methodist,  yours  affeaionately!" 

John  Wesley 
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